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THE FACTION. 


Tue Pangan 2 Review, afer Se 
ving so long warred against everything 
pew to British affections, and dear 
to British prejudices, may now be re- 

rded as the leading Ministerial pub- 
ication. Other periodicals may take 
the same path—they may be ss 
servile and unprincipled —but still 
this one will be the most faithful ex- 
positor of the principles and inten< 
tions of Government. Its leading wri- 
ters, and their connexions, are the 
Government’s masters, as well as me- 
nials. We have been led by the cha- 
racter it has assumed, to look at its 
last Number with somewhat more at« 
tention than usual ; and three articles 
which this Number contains, suggest 
to us, that a dissection of the Party, 
which Ministers and their supporters 
form, may be largely productive of 
public benefit. These articles are 
entitled, “‘ George the Third and the 
Catholic Question” —“ Society for the 
Diftusion of Knowledge”—and “ The 
Present Administration.” 

We ought to apologise for naming 
the last one. Even-the Times has 
pronounced it to be “ the composition 
of a very young man, whose vehe- 
mence of tone and peremptoriness of 
judgment, are in immense dispropor- 
tion to his powers of reasoning and 
his knowledge ;” and looked at ab- 
stractedly, it is wholly below criticism, 

Vor, XXII, 


We scarcely ever rhet with a more 
striking specimen of frothy, shallow, 
pointless, feeble declamation—of pue- 
rile, ve pe ** sound and fu« 
ry, signifying nothing.” It falls great« 
ly below the common-place, tewdry, 
insane rhapsodies of Shiel and O’Con« 
nell. But, however contemptible it 
may be in itself, it forms part of the 
——— Review, and it exhibits in 
rich profusion the characteristics of 
the party for which it combats. It will 
therefore be of use to us in making the 
dissection we have mentioned. 

tells us, that we 


Second tho 
have here onl te term Party very 


improperly. Those.to whom we have 
given it, uniformly call their op 

nents “a base faction”—“ an im 

cile faction”—* an unprincipled fac- 
tion,” &c. This would scarcely tempt 
us to retort the term, faction; but 
when we look at them, we perceive 
that, in numbers, principles, and con« 
duct, ry! exhibit every characteris« 
tic of a faction ; and that we should 
be unjustifiably “ liberal” were we 
to give them a better title. Having 
no genius for liberality, and being ex- 
cessively fond of calling men and 
things by their right names, accord 
ing to the good old laws of English 
nomenclature, we shall dhronghint 


our paper give them the proper appel- 
lative. 
3F 
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Ministers, aud theix supporters of 
all denominations, so conduct them- 
selves, that those who differ from them 
must either show the world what they 
really are, or submit to moral assassi- 
nation. When we look at the bom- 
bastic egotism and adulation with 
which they overwhelm themselves, we 
are lost in astonishment. I, says one 
of them, called a new world into ex< 
istence—I and my brethren are the 
Turgots and Galileos of the age. I 
and my friends, says another, are the 
only friends of education—we are the 
present Lockes aud Newtons. Every 
measure of mine, says a third, is ab- 
solute perfection. We, says a fourth, 
comprehend all the talents of the em- 
pire. My political economy, says a 
fifth, is positively infallible. Each 
thus lauds himself and his brethren. 
The article of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, entitled, the “ Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” is evi- 
dently from the pen of Mr Brougham. 
It states, the Society was formed by 
** Mr Brougham, with Lord John 
Russell, Dr Lushington,, Mr Craw- 
tord, William Allen, and other known 
Jriends to the educulion and improve= 
ment of mankind ;” and it putts it 
hugely. Here we have Mr Brough- 
am daubing, not only his friends, but 
himself with fulsome panegyric. The 
same article speaks of a treatise which 
is preparing by “‘ a celebrated philo- 
sopher and statesman.” Who does 
the Edivburgh Review thus dub with 
the title? An Edinburgh Reviewer, 
to wit, Sir J. Mackintosh!!! These 
people can never speak of themselves 
without boasting of their “ enlarged 
views,” their ‘* enlightened senti- 
ments,” their “ philosophical princi- 
ples,” &c. &c. ; and proclaiming them- 
selves to be. men of science, philoso- 
phers, and statesmen, of the very first 
order. Before the change of Minis- 
try, the House of Commons was chiefly 
occupied in dilating on its own trans- 
cendent wisdom, and hearing its lead- 
ers praise themselyes and each other. 
Mr Canning puffed the “ immense 
abilities,” and ‘ vast.acquirements” of 
Mr Brougham. Mr Brougham puff- 
ed the “ splendid genius” and “ un- 
answerable speeches” of Mr Canning. 
The Premier and Sir Francis Burdett 
were enraptured with each other's elo- 
quence. ‘The encomiastic hyperbole 
was given and received, from the highs 
est w the lowest, until each got hin- 
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self voted a perfect prodigy of genius 
and wisdom. 

With regard to their press, the 
Morning Chronicle advertises itself to 
be in everything, but especially in law 
and equity, the most knowing and en- 
lightened paper that ever was, or ever 
will be, published. ‘The Times pro- 
tests that it understands shipping 
much better than the shipowners, tha: 
it understands agriculture much bet- 
ter than the agriculturists,—in a word, 
that its knowledge and wisdom on al! 
matters are boundless. The Edin- 
burgh Review maintains that it is a 
mass of omniscience and infallibility. 
The obscure news-sheet which cannot 
put forth a sentence of sense and gram- 
mar, insists that it is incapable of err- 
ing. While their Press speaks thus 
of itself, it heaps upon its Icaders alt 
the inflated panegyric that Eastern 
servility ever invented. Mr Cunning’s 
eloquence was like the sun ; his pow~ 
ers were too vast for language to de- 
scribe—Mr Brougham is the greatest 
man of the age; his abilities are su- 
perhuman—Mr Huskissen is the 
wisest Minister that ever lived—Sir .} 
Mackintosh is a celebrated philoso-~ 
pher and statesman—all are specimens 
ot magnificent perfection. If this Fac 
tion and its writers are to be belicyed, 
they are, not only the greatest me: 
the universe ever knew, but they are 
far more than men. ‘They are frev 
from the infirmities and imperfection, 
of human nature. ‘They are in every- 
thing, excepting perhaps power, th: 
equals of the Deity. 

Never unti] these days did human 
vanity make such a loathsome displa- 
of its own guilt and deformity—nes: 
before did the appetite for adulation 
exhibit so much brutish voracity, o 
descend to such base and disgraceful! 
means for gorging itself. 

The contempt which these people 
cast upon all who differ from them, 
is of course exactly proportioned tu 
the adoration which they lavish on 
themselves. They are finished into- 
Jerants and exclusionists. Like the 
Roman Catholic Church, they pro- 
claim that there cannot be anything 
out of their creed and comniunion, 
save error and wickedness. As to their 
acmitting that an opponent may be their 
equal—that he may be entitled to be 
treated with common courtesy on the 
score of ability or motive—it is out of 
the question. It would be somethin, 
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if they would spare lis integrity when 
declaring him fool, but even this grace 
he cannot expect at their hands ; they 
invariably declare him krave likewise. 

It is one of their incontrovertible 
axioms that opposition to them can 
only proceed from an utter destitution 
of both intellect and principle. Their 
reply to all who differ from them is— 
you are senseless, dishonest, and whol- 
ly below our notice! Your ignorance 
an inferiority of understanding, dis« 
able you for comprehending our meas 
sures—you resemble those who per- 
secuted Galileo.—You are a faction! 
said Mr Canning. You have been 
born a century too late—you are bi- 
gots and intolerants, vermin and rep- 
tiles. —Y ou are like those who ridicu- 
led Newton and Locke! says Mr 
Brougham. You are envious revilers 
and grossly ignorant ! says Lord Gode- 
rich. You are hirelings, miserable 
seribblers, and the enemies of all im- 
provement ! says Mr Huskisson. You 
are libellers, and a foul-mouthed jun- 
io! says Mr M‘Culloch. I am asha- 
med of belonging to the same species 
with you! says Mr Thomas Macaulay. 
You are brutes, beasts, conspirators, 
knaves, scum, vultures, asses, and 
boobies! says The Times. You are 
2 puny, malignant, petty crew! says 
The Courier. You are mean, worth< 
'ess creatures—you are fiendish ruf- 
fians! says The Morning Chronicle. 
We give the precise words which have 
been nsed by these individuals and 
publications. In like manner, speak 
the whole. They can vouchsafe no- 
thing to their opponents, save Billings- 
gate titles, and wholesale imputations 
of imbecility, ignorance, and depravi« 
ty. 

“The Edinburgh Review charges its 
opponents with not dealing in state- 
ments, therefore we will verify what 
we have said by a statement drawn 
from the Article which contains the 
charge, viz. the one entitled, The Pre- 
sent Administration. The following 
extracts will do something more than 
prove the truth of our observations, 
‘Chey have appeared in a work, which 
pretends to sit in solemn judgment 
upon literature,—which pretends to 
give impartial and righteous literary 
deeisions,—which pretends to be the 
friend of destitute genius and talent,— 
which pretends to be liberal and phi- 
lanthropic, and which pretends to be 
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the champion ef discussion and free~ 
dom of opinion. 

“* We are convinced, that the cause 
of the present Ministers is the cause 
of liberty, the cause of toleration, the 
cause of political science—the cause of 
the people, who are entitled to expect 
from their wisdom and liberality many 
judicious reforms—the ‘cause of the 
aristocracy, who, unless these reforms 
be adopted, must inevitably be the 
victims of a violent and desolating re- 
volution. We are convinced, that the 
government of the country was never 
entrusted to men who more thorough 
ly understood its interest, or were more 
sincerely disposed to promote it... . » 
We think it our duty to give our best 
support to those with whose power are 
inseparably bound up all the dearest 
interests of the community—the free- 
dom of worship, of discussion, and of 
trade—our honour abroad, and our 
tranquillity at home.” 

** It (the change of Ministry) has 
separated the light from the darkness ; 
it has set all the wisdom, all the libera- 
lity, all the public spirit, on one side.” 

So speaks the Reviewer of his own 
party ; he speaks thus of its oppo- 
nents :— 

“* On the other side we see a party, 
which for ignorance, intemperance, 
and inconsistency, has no parallel in 
our annals—which, as an Opposition,’ 
we really think is a scandal to the 
nation, and as a Ministry would spee« 
dily be its ruin.” 

He represents that the ex-Ministers 
form the “ darkness, the imbecility, 
the bigotry, and the rashness,” which 
the change has separated from ‘‘ the 
light, the wisdom, the liberality, and 
the public spirit.” He states, if these 
Ministers regain office, they will owe 
it “ neither to their talents nor to 
their virtues ; neither to the choice of 
their king, nor to the love of their 
country ; but solely to the support of 
an oligarchical faction, richly endowed 
with every quality which ensures to 
its possessors the hatred of a nation,— 
a faction arbitrary, bigoted, and in« 
solent,—a faction which makes pa- 
rade of its contempt for the dearest 
interests of mankind, which loves to 
make the people feel of how little 
weight in its deliberations, is the con- 
sideration of their happiness.” 

In this number, according to the 


writcr’s own contession, are included 
kd 








the Duke of Wellington, Lords Eldon, 
Grey, Bathurst, Lauderdale, Malmes- 
bury, &¢. &e. 

At the beginning of his article he 
has the incredible courage to venture 
upon a furious assault on a dead pe~ 
riodical. He-says that in doing this, 
he rakes up “ from the kennels of 
oblivion the remains of drowned abor- 
tions, which have never opened their 
eyes on the day, or even been heard 
to whimper, but have been at once 
transferred from the filth in which 
they were littered, to the filth with 
which they are to rot.” He says 
further, “‘ Bad as this work is, it is 
quite as good as any which has a 
peared against the present oduninistes- 
tion. We have looked everywhere, 
without being able to find any anta- 
gonist who can possibly be as much 
ashamed of defeat as we shall be of 


victory. 

* All the talent (of the Press) has 
been on one side. . . . The able and 
respectable journals of the metropolis 
have all supported the new govern- 
ment. It has been attacked, on the 
other hand; by writers who make 
every cause which they espouse despi- 
cable or odious—by one Paper, which 
owes all its notoriety to its reports of 
the slang uttered by drunken lads 
who are brought to Bow-street for 
breaking windows—by another, which 
barely contrives to subsist on intelli« 
gence from butlers, and advertise~ 
ments from umers. With these 
are joined all the scribblers who rest 
their claim to orthodoxy and loyalty 
on the perfection to which they have 
earried the arts of ribaldry and slan- 
der.”——‘‘ We feared for a moment 
that their servility (that of the scrib- 
blers,) might overpower their malig- 
nity. . . They have been kind enough 
to spare us the discredit of their al- 
liance. We know not how we should 
have borne to be of the same party 
with them. It is bad enough, God 
knows, to be of the same species.” 

Young eo then returns to the 
assault on the defunct publication. 
He pricks, and scratches, and kicks 
the poor, passive until his small 
strength is exhausted; and then he 
thus expresses his admiration of him- 
self for having deigned to undertake 
ie exploit. “ We once heard 
a boy relate, with evident satis- 
faction and pride, that he had been 
horsewhipped by a Duke ; we trust 





that our present Gondescension will 
be as highly appreciated.” 

Although the names of these Dukes. 
of literature are pretty notorious, we 
will here give them, for the amusement 
and edification of those to whom they 
may be unknown. The Duke who 
writes is Mr Thomas Macaulay, the 
son of an East India and Sierra Leone 
merchant and broker. The Duke 
who publishes is Mr Francis Jeffrey, 
who, notwithstanding his elevation to 
the peerage, continues to go the Cir- 
cuits, pleading for pickpockets and 
venders of forged notes, like any Com- 
moner. The Dukes who aid and abet, 
are Mr Henry Brougham, Sir J. Macke 
intosh, knight, the Rev. Sidney Smith, 
and others, whose rich blood and pa« 
ternal acres are covered by that im- 
penetrable cloud which sits upon those 
of the Duke of Craigcrook. 

When we look at what we have 
transcribed, we feel ashamed for ha- 
ving defiled our pages with it. Speak 
of abuse—of ribaldry and slander— 
of imbecility and bigotry—~of blind 
and depraved ignorance !—the worst 
piece of composition that has appear 
ed against the Ministry is, on these 
matters, purity and perfection, com- 
pared with the Edinburgh Review. 
We seriously ask Mr Jeffrey, what he 
expects to gain for himself, his work, 
and his party, by the publication of 
such low, brutish, crazy, powerless 
blackguardism? The very grounds 
lings know it to be unmixed malignant 
falsehood ; and they know likewise 
that he publishes it with a perfect 
conviction that it is such falsehood. 

These extracts from the Edinburgh 
Review form a correct specimen of 
the language of the whole Faction. 
However impotent such language may 
be when used by such persons as 
Mr Macaulay, it +. its effect when 
gravely uttered in Parliament by Mi+ 
nisters and Legislators ; and the sys- 
tem of the Party, as a whole, is pro 
ductive of the worst evils. If an in- 
dividual in the House of Commons 
oppose the Faction’s dogmas and 
schemes, he is not replied to with 
fact and argument, but he is silenced 
with sneers, derision, and slander : he 
is charged with uttering, from base 
motives, sentiments which are below 
refutation. After being thus treated 
in the House, the Press covers him 
with every stigma that can render 
him the object of public contempt and 
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abhorrence: If a writer 
Faction, a like fate befalls him. No 
matter what his talents may be, he is 
declared to be wholly destitute of ta- 
lent ; no matter how conscientiously 
he may write, he is declared to be 


pose the 


wholly destitute of principle. The 
sentence which strips him of charac- 
ter, and dooms him to infamy and 
proscription, falls upon him clothed 
with the weight and solemnity of par 
liamentary deliberation ; and then it 
is echoed through the country by the 
Press, with every accompaniment that 
can render it more insulting and de- 
structive. The Tories have too often 
been spiritless, conciliating, sacrificing 
people ; and they practically confirm 
thesentence. Eachshakes his head and 
yg nam ig Although I differ from 
the Faction, I assure you I do not agree 
with this Member, or that writer—I 
have no connexion with either—I con- 
demn both, and am ony responsible 
for my own sentiments.” With them, 
the fact, that an individual is hated 
and abused by the Faction for with- 
standing it, is a sufficient. cause for 
disowning him, and abandoning him 
to a state of general outlawry. They 
owe their ruin to this conduct, and 
still they persist in it. ; 
This is the case on the one hand; and 
ou the other, a member of Parliament, 
or writer, has nothing to do but to 
raise the Faction, to obtain a bril- 
iant character. He may be an incor- 
rigible dunce ; he may be a stranger 
‘to the Faction’s principles, and wholly 
incapable of judging of its measures ; 
nevertheless, if he praise its “ libe- 
ral principles,” and ‘‘ enlightened sys- 
tem,”—if he repeat its slang, without 
understanding a syllable—he is pro- 
claimed to be a most patriotic, enlight- 
ened, and wise person. ' 
It follows that discussion is almost 
wholly destroyed. When opposition 
to the Faction receives a punishment 
more terrible than the loss of life, 
it is scarcely in human nature for 
men to offer it; when reputation 
can be purchased by a little sense- 
less panegyric, the temptation to buy 
it is irresistible. The Faction is 
therefore nearly exempted from ef- 
fectual contradiction and opposition. 
‘he Members of the House of.Com- 
mons who differ from it remain speech- 
less, or they neutralise their timid dis- 
sent by admissions that its doctrines 
are true in the abstract. Writers take 
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the same course... The opposition to 
it consists mainly of mere al at- 
tacks and objections on the score of 
expediency, profusely mixed up with 
confessions, that its political economy, 
its “ liberal opinions,”—its principles 
of all kinds, are, in the abstract, true 
and unerring. Such opposition is na- 
turally worse than worthless ;_ it 
strengthens the Faction. The coun- 
try cares but little for mere personali- 
ties ; it cannot be convinced that the 
application of principles, which are 
true in the abstract, can be inexpee 
dient ; and it cannot well doubt that 
the Faction’s principles are true in the 
abstract, when they are admitted to 
be so by those who oppose their ap- 
plication. 

It is very obvious, that many of 
those who thus serve the Faction by 
their admissions and confessions, do 
it from terror. They prove by their 
words that they do not understand, 
and that they have not attempted to 
understand, what they acknowledge . 
to be abstract truths: and that they 
make the acknowledgment to preserve 
themselves from being held up to pub- 
lic scorn, as men utterly destitute of 
understanding and principle. 

It is not necessary for us to prove 
that a determined stand ought - be 
made against this system. Private 
and public duty imperiously command 
all against whom it operates, to war 
against it on its own principle of—No 
Quarter! Ministers, Legislators, Re- 
viewers, or.others, who act upon it, 
ought to be dissected before the face 
of the whole country—they ought. to 
be shown up.line by line, and para- 
graph by paragraph, for the public to 
take exact measure of their intellect 
and integrity. In obedience to su 
duty, we will now inquire how far 
truth will sanction the inflated. ego- 
tism and claims to infallibility of the 
Faction. ‘We will, in the first place, 
look at its heads individually. 

Mr Canning, a highly gifted man, 
is no more, and at present. we will 
say nothing touching his character. 
We must, however,. observe, that on 
yarious vital questions of state po- 
licy, and, leading principles of poli- 
tical science, he was flatly. 
to Mr Brougham, Sir-F. Burdett, 
and other of his brethren. We are 
not. called upon .to decide who was 
in. error. It is sufficient for us to 
say, that according to their own doce 
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trines, either he or they displayed 
as much ignorance, incapacity, and 
dishonesty on these questions and 
‘principles, as their opponents. Par- 
liamentary Reform, and the Repeal of 
the Test Acts, comprehend, in the ab- 
stract, a very large portion of the ba- 
sis of the science of government ; yet, 
in respect of them, the surviving lead- 
ers of the Faction admit that Mr Can- 
ning was not a whit more enlightened 
and tolerant, than those they abuse 
the most bitterly. If his talents were 
really so great as they represent, the 
fact, that they differed from him on 
first principles, proves their own ta-« 
ients to be of a very contemptible de- 
scription. 

What portion of talent does public 
estimation assign to Lord Goderich ? 
Does it proclaim him to be a man of 
great genius—a statesman of the first 
order? No! his sycophants dare not 
say more for him, than that he is a 
man of ordinary ability. Public opi- 
nion does not suspect him of possessing 
genius ; and it gives him no high place 
in the second class of statesmen. He 
has never displayed, or attempted to 
display, any great capacity for general 
nolitics. ° A few years ago he changed 

tis opinion on the Catholic Question, 
and he has never yet made a speech 
to prove that he understands the ques- 
tion, and changed from conviction. 
His orations in Parliament have been 
principally confined to matters of fi- 
nance and trade ; they have exhibited 
a good acquaintance with details, a 
‘grievous lack of sound argumentation 
and accurate foresight, and an utter 
destitution of originality. In the few 
attempts he has made to speak on 
other subjects, he has never risen 
above mediocrity. When we say that 
Lord Goderich is a good-natured, ho- 
‘“nourable man—that he possesses much 
good sense, though his acquirements 
are very limited—and that he owns 
one of the best of plain, ordinary, 
‘every-day understandings, though he 
has no pretensions to be called a man 
of great talent, we say all in his favour 
that the country will sanction. 

Mr Brougham is a man of great ta- 
lents ‘and acquirements, the value of 
which is sadly impaired by a most 
blindand infirm judgment. Very high- 
ly gifted in many respects, that gift 
which isessential for giving worth to all 

others in the statesman—the power to 
observe accurately and reason justly 
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—has been denied him. Although he 
has lived so long in England, he never 
opens his lips without proving that he 
is a stranger to the English character, 
and that he has not imbibed the least 
portion of the Englishman’s feelings 
and prejudices. Little ever emanates 
from him, either in Parliament or out 
of it, in which the Englishman can 
freely and heartily sympathize. 

In the course of a long political life, 
what has been done by Mr Brougham? 
Which is the beneficial law that calls 
him parent? Where is the institus 
tion, or system of his creating, that is 
showering blessings upon the country 
and mankind? In vain we put the 
questions. His life has been spent in 
attempting, to use the words of Mr 
Canning, “‘ every imaginable innova+ 
tion on established government”—in 
labouring to beat topieces almost every 
thing possessed by society—in fas 
tening upon, to injure and render 
abortive, the measures of others—and 
in groping round and round, amidst 
the dust, and smoke, and darkness, 
caused by his own violence ; but he 
is as innocent ef having formed any 
great and durable source of benefit to 
his species, as he was when he first 
entered this world of sin and sorrow. 
Every important principle that he 
ever put forth in the Edinburgh Re- 
view or the House of Commons, has 
been put to the test in this country, 
or in foreign ones, and refuted—every 
prediction that he ever hazarded in 
either has been falsified—his doctrines 
of government, his political economy 
—all he said during the war—all he has 
said during the peace, have been pro= 
claimed by experiment to be‘a mass of 
error. He is buried undersuch a load 
of decisive, irremovable, destructive 
refutation, as never before fell on any 
one bearing the name of statesman. 
Strange to say! this has not driven hit 
from political life—it has not covered 
him with universal ridiculeasa political 
authority—he still puts forth his dogs 
mas with his wonted confidence—and, 
in the number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view before us, he has the incredible 
hardihood to proclaim, that all who 
differ from him “ have been born a 
century too late !” 

Mr Huskisson spent a long life in 
Parliament and office—in those places 
which afford the finest’ field for the 
display of talent—without tasting pa- 
negyric, without having any genus 
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ranked higher by any one than a third- 
rate. He was a stranger to praise, 
until it was given hin by the Whig 
trumpeters, for embracing Whig Po- 
litical Economy. ‘This of itself would 
describe the exact.calibre of Mr Hus- 
kisson. His speeches and writings 
are all borrowed—his principles and 
deductions, assumptions and reason- 
ings, are servilely taken from others, 
without having the semblance of ori- 
ginality imparted to them in the pro- 
cess. His powers are of a humble 
order, and he owes them chiefly to 
mechanical toil; in strength of un- 
derstanding and general ability, he is 
considerably inferior to Lord Gode- 
rich. His speeches on matters not 
connected with trade and tinance are 
absolutely contemptible. 

What character is given to the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne by his worship- 
pers? Do they invest him with great 
genius, and place him in the first class 
of Statesmen? No. In respect of ge« 
nius they-are silent, and they merely 
say, that he is a respectable and mo- 
derately able man. He. approaches 
the level of Lord Goderich, but the 
latter is his superior in both expe- 
rience and practical ability. 

We need say but little of Mr Tier- 
ney, for all sides have placed him on 
the shelf.. Had his honesty, disin- 
terestedness, and mental courage, been 
equal to his ability, he would, at this 
moment, have been in public estima~ 
tion the first statesman in the coun- 
try. He has coquetted, looked at in- 
terest, hunted place, compromised, 


surrendered his judgment to others,. 


spun round, and truckled, until he is 
trusted by none, and placed in official 
dignity below the underlings. May 
such conduct always be so rewarded ! 

Where are we to find the evidence 
that Sir J. Mackintosh is “‘ a celebra- 
ted philosopher and statesman?” Does 
it exist in that book on the French 
Revolution, every page of which has 
been refuted by experiment ; or in his 
heavy, prosing, superficial articles of 
the Edinburgh jReview, which have 
shared the same fate ; or in his inept 
and nugatory labours on the Criminal 
Laws; or in his inflated and violent 
speeches on the Slavery Question? If 
not, where is it to be looked for? ‘The 
truth is, in infirmity of judgment, and 
ignorance of reai life, Sir James is on 
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imputed tovdzim, and without: being: 


a par with Mr Brougham;.in other, 
respects, his eulogists, including Mr 
Brougham himself, will admit, that. 
he is immeasurably inferior to Mr 
Brougham. Asa writer, his superior 
in genius, and.even in talent, may be 
found in every respectable periodical.. 
The puffing that is heaped upon him 
makes him an object of compassion, 
when he is compared with Burke, 
Pitt, Fox, or Canning. He is mode- 
rately, and only moderately, gifted in 
genius and ability ; and those who be- 
stow on him the superlatives of pa- 
negyric, only make him ridiculous. 

Putting out of sight the heads we. 
have examined individually, can .a 
member of the Faction be found who 
has put forth evidence that he possess- 
es a greater share than ordinary of ta- 
lent? Have Lords Holland, Grosve- 
nor, King, J. Russell, Nugent, &c. 
ever put forth such evidence? Has any, 
such evidence ever been put forth by 
Mr S. Rice, Mr P. Thompson, Mr 
Warburton, Mr O’Connell, Mr Shiel, 
Alderman Wood, and Sir R. Wilson ? 
We do not ask for the opinion formed 
of these people by those who oppose 
them, but we ask for the dispassion-~ 
ate, impartial opinion formed of them 
by the country. This opinion is, that 
no body of men ever existed before, 
them which, as a whole, contained so 
little genius and talent—was so scanti- 
ly furnished with knowledge and sa- 
gacity—abounded so profusely with 
dolts and dunces. 

We will now glance at the litera- 
ture of the Faction, and, of course, 
the first work that meets our eye is 
the Edinburgh Review. What is it 
as a political work? Is it necessary 
for us to point to the principles, specu-, 
lations, and predictions it .published 
during the war; and to the terrible, 
blackening, blasting refutation which 
the course of events cast upon it, from 
its first to its last syllable? Need 
we. describe what it has published 
during the peace—its revolutionary 
dreams—itsinsane Political Economy ; 
and show that up to the present hour 
the same terrible refutation has been- 
cast upon its every line by experi- 
ment? If.the character of a work 
is to be estimated by the truth or. 
falsehood of its doctrines and pre 
dictions, as demonstrated by unerring 
and decisive tests, the Edinburgh Re~ 
view is, from beginning to end, in re= 
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apect of politics, the most ignorant, to be his tyrannical principles and rob- 
ailly, Seeders, fallacious one that beries of the public. Every Whig and 


ever caused a waste of and paper. 
The other et of the Fac- 
tion have, with two or three apostate 
exceptions, followed the Review ; 
therefore the same brand sits upon 
them. Let any man place before him 
the files of the Times, Morning Chro- 
nicle, &c., and compare what these 
papers have published, with the de- 
monstrations of history. He could 
not find employment better calculated 
to fill him with merriment ; and he 
will rise from it, astonished that such 
yublications have not been annihilated 
the scorn, laughter, and derision 
the community. 
* When we examine the history of 
the Whig and Radical members of 
the Faction, we find that for their 
whole lives they have supported the 
etroneous side of every question. The 
events of the war proved that their 
counsels would have ruined the em- 
pire, and made them the laughing- 
stock of the world. When the war 
ended, they were wholly stripped of 
feputation ; the most unscrupulous 
wa ned among them durst not 
for them any character for ta- 
lent; the nation derided them as 
simpletons, and hated them as ene- 
mies ; and not one durst show his 
——d in ss Trond the — 
oryism. Experience has prov 
during. the Bo that everythin 
they have opposed has been wise an 
beneficial ; and everything they have 
has been erroneous’ and 
pernicious. Their history forms a se- 
ries of overwhelming proofs, that, as 
statesmen, they are utterly destitute 
of talent—they are ignorant and im- 
becile in the last they are 
only capable of devising and advoca- 
what Mey Ze estructive to 
country and their ies. 
When f examine the history of 
the Tory Members, we find that the 
Whigs and Radicals were the most 
bitter enemies of Mr Canning until 
he espoused their doctrines. Until 
then, the very people, who are now 
heaping such sickening and outr 
ous adulations on his “ boundless 
wers and patriotism,” proclaimed 
im to be destitute of both talent and 
integrity. Mr Tierney derided what 
he r nted to be his superficial 
and “Fheatrical declamation. Sir F. 
Burdett denounced what he intimated 
9 


Radical voice was raised in execrating 
what it falsely called his flashy, empty 
nonsense, his jobs, his ha of free. 


dom, and his dishonesty. We find, 


further, that the remaining Tories 
who are in office, were but uninfluen- 
tial underlings in the Ministry, when 
that policy was pursued which raised 
the empire to the highest point of 
greatness. They were then the ob- 
jects of Whig contempt, and they were 
scarcely thought worthy of Tory praise.’ 
They gained the puffing of the Whigs 
by embracing their principles ; and 
the country has reaped sloth from 


their measures since they becatne lead.’ 
ers in the Ministry, save evil and dis-' 


tress. They can point to nothifig as 


the fruit of the talents which they’ 


state they possess, save a mass of pub- 
lic loss and suffering, never surpassed 
in magnitude. 

These are the coalesced Whigs and 
Tories who proclaim by sound of trum- 
pet that they comprehend ‘ All the 
Talents,” and that all who differ from 
them ought to be hunted out of society 
for incapacity and want of paneiple. 
They remind us strongly of the chil- 
dren who occasionally exhibit on stilts 
in the streets of the metropolis. The 
urchins receive so much artificial ex- 
altation, that they can even look down 
with contempt on the stature of a Life 
Guardsman: their magnificentaltitude 
is, however, bere bees mainly of stilt, 
and it only shows their actual dimi- 
nutiveness more strikingly. The mem- 
bers of tlie Faction exhibit on similar 
stilts. They take a tottering stride— 
they make a staggering leap—and then 
they exclaim, Behold ! what giants we 
are, and what pigmies are all other 
people! They cannot pr 
their borrowed legs only enable the 
world to judge the more correctly of 
their real dwarfish dimensions. Mr 
Brougham once spoke in Parliament of 
“ Brummagem Statesmen ;” it forms 
the most correct appellation for them 
that language can supply. They dis- 
play a little illegal, borrowed, outside 

rilliancy, but all beneath is lead and 
brass ; the first rub of use ex the 
worthlessness of the counterfeits, 

As the Faction boasts so extrava- 
gantly of its new policy, foreign and 

omestic, we must now subject this 
new policy to examination. 

The Faction declares, that it is com- 





ive that 
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form its pemeipies and reasonings from 


Fenihe plac phone, question by time 
and experience o—vulgar, anti- 

uated Philosophy like this it dis« 

ins: It never refers to history—it 
never appeals to example—it never 
cites the results of experience. Mr 
Brougham could not be so unphiloso- 
phical as ba eg oe his education, and 


other schemes, by what history has 
made known ing the nature and 
circumstanees of mankind. Mr Hus- 


kisson could not:be so unphilosophi- 
¢al.as to abolish old trading laws and 
systéms, and form new ones, upon the 
simple, unvarnished, arithmetical de- 
monstrations of actual experiment. 
The eer of the Faction is 
fable deluding by romance and im- 
posture. It proceeds. upon assump- 
oon Frnt my x, whic Bi invents 
y the. rocess of reversing 
the opinions established “by history 
experience. It requires no other 
that a princi Is Bee, ay 

a system is pernicious, than the 
that trial ge the one to be 
true, and the other to be beneficial. 
Not a feature does it display to pro- 
duce the belief that it flows from re- 
search, investigation, and impartial 
judgment ; but it contains proof in 
every part, that its exclusive parent is 
the assumption, that all established 
opinions and institutions ought to be 
attacked, merely because they are es- 
tablished, and without any reference 

to their truth and utility. 

These Philosophers incessantly and 
ostentatiously scoff at ‘‘ the wisdom of 
our ancestors.” What is this wisdom ? 
It is the lessons of history—the results 
of ex) criment—the truth and know- 
ledge which past ages have collected 
from actual men and things, in their 
various circumstances and relations. 
It is to be seen in-our laws and .con- 
stitution. They scoff at this wisdom 
in the mass, and they attack it in de- 
tail. There is scarcely a single law— 
a single regulation, or custom: of so- 
ciety—or a single institution in this 
country, which they do not pronounce 
to be either most baleful, or faulty be- 
yond endurance. atten 

If it be asked, how is it possible for 

Vor. XXIT. 
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cussion ? air ealenteteatadion 
cussion the Faction assumes its dogmas 
to be perfectly infallible ; and this is ac~ 


uiesced in by its. ts. Of course 
i fai aay ints —— 7 
are op 
dog, nothi eee ate = 
nothing can gainst hi 
destruction—if it be granted that ar- 
senic is nutritious and pleasant. food, 
nothing can be pleaded against its, be- 
ing made into bread instead of flour. 
sieauben ladon aniemae 
togethers It er 8, 
not upon proof of defect and demerit, 
but solely because its nas com-~ 
mand it todo so. If decisive proofs be 
adduced, that what it consigns to des 
struction has been highly beneficial, it 
treats them with derision, and deelares, 
that the thing is contrary to Political 
Economy, therefore it cannot be other 
than pernicious... When. the Restrics 
tive System of trade was abolished, 
men high in office, as well as otliers, 
admitted that the country bad con- 
stantly and greatly flours 
it; but they maintained, that the 
country had so flourished, not through, 
but in spite of it. They maintained 
this not on rational evidence, but sole- 
ly on the ground that the system was 
injurious, beeause it was condemped 
by their Political Economy. .When 
the Silk Trade was oped. the Philo- 
sophers could Ps ey thet it bed 
prospered greatly under the prohi 
tan, boil a insisted that it would 
prosper infinitely.. more from 
change. They. did not attempt to 
substantiate this by anything, save 
the assertion, that prohibition, was 
flatly opposed to Political Economy... 
_ Under: such a system, demonstra 
tions.of benefit and utility are utterly 
worthless, yd are excluded from dis- 
cussion, The infallible dicta of:the 
Holy Mothes Spann of Political Po- 
ry su e and suppress every- 
ing Chat ean be offered by reason 
and evidence. It is idle to prove that 
laws and systems have yielded inva> 
luable benefits, when, She mere -~ 
sertion, unsupported by proof, 
they stand on false. principles, ana 
that their abolition will T ag still 
greater. benefits, is to be.taken as an 
unanswerable reason for destroying 
them, under peril of excommunica- 
tion.. It is conceded that the'trath of 
the false maeery inventions, and 
3G 
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claims to the power of miracle-work- 
ig ‘of this Political’ Popery is above 
; it is held to be as necessary 

to make the good still better, as to re- 
Soatoversihing pr thee Bens ren 
ders everything, whi i Popery 
eondemns, alike indefensible. at 
whieh it aims to be evil, is to be 
red ‘because it is evil; and that 
which it is compelled to confess is be- 
neficial, is to be likewise destroyed, 
because it prevents the nation from 


ea ‘natoat ed! ation. tot 
beneficial. 


« One of the most erful engines 
with which the Faction works, is the 
assertion, that what it advocates is 
Jiberal and enlightened,” and what 
it attacks is “ bigoted and antiqua- 
ted.” Proofs to substantiate the as- 
sertion are, of course, out of the ques- 
tion. An old law must be abolished 
‘merely because it is an “illiberal, ane 
uated” one—a new system must be 
“merely because it is a *‘ libe- 
val, enlightened” one—and fact and 
, the actual circumstances of 
this ¢ountry and the world,—expedi- 
eney-and necessity, are to be wholly 
- Despicable as this is, it 
ivali-powerful—the clearest testimony 
of is of no avail against 
the wretclred, puerile nick-names. 
-“Tf it be manifést that the innova- 
tions‘ of the Faction produce injury, 
its reply is, thaf greater injury would 
have been produced, had they not 
been made. When the Shipowners 
eomplained in the last session that 
they were in bitter distress, Mr Hus- 
‘isson admitted them to ‘be so, but 
tre declared their distress would have 


‘€en'greater, if the Navigation Laws 


had'‘not’ been abolished. He de- 
cared this in the teeth of positive 
proefto + ey without - 
ish it by proof. I 

this’ defence cannot be resorted to, 
the innovations are defended on the 
ground, that they have benefited fo- 
teign nations. Certain members and 
of the Faction have con- 

ag dn th A — this 
‘country ; 8 ey have boasted 
of them, as most wise and éxpedient, 
merely becanse they have been advan- 
tageous to foreign ones. As a last re- 
source, the innovations are called 
“ liberal-and enlightened ;” they may 
ruin the nation, but nevertheless they 
are * liberal and enlightened,” there- 


Ldeti 
fore they are salutary and necessary — 
pap eae 

*-Of course, 
; whatever its innovations 


Faction can never do 


eld, must of necessity be al/ 
ras bonchicial Public losses ‘are held 
to ‘prove the wisdom of ‘those who 
cause them c distress is cited to 
demonstrate the unerring character of 


its source—names are made to define 


the nature of things, independently 
of consequences ; and the Faction i 
what if vopeesonts iteelf to be, perfectly 
infallible.’ That human impudence 
has, on the one side, been carried to 
this portentous height, is astopiaking ; 
but it is still more astomi hin 
human credulity, on the. 3 


ig. 
i Gist -¥ 
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has been so imposed on. 

We preface our examitationor 
Faction’s policy, with this a 
its Philosophy, because each will il- 
lustrate the other. ‘We now. place be. 
fore us its Foreign Felicy... +. 

It oweeners in the most outrageous 
manner the recognition by this 
country of the new 
America. It represents that Gals 
its own act,—that it we 
that it was something’ 
magnificent genius alone 
conceived and accomplished. “In 
gard to the originality of ry car 
tion, it was a servile copy of was 
done some years ago towards certaiu 
Colonies of this country by the nations 
of the Continent, and of what. had 
just been done towards the new Repub- 
lics by the United States of America. 
The whole scheme was therefore sto- 
len, in the first instance, from defunct 
Continental despots. Passing. from 
this, the yer admitted of no dif- 
ference of opinion, save one of time 
v7 manner : rh er was—Shall 

e Tecognition be made at present int 
a certain way, or shall it be deferred 
until if can be made in a different 
in Difference of opinion did not, 

could not, go beyond this. 

P The P seas on — 

iate recognition. ey assigned as 
their reasons, that it would serve the 
Republics, and benefit our own trade. 
At the time they gave no other rea- 
Ons. 
~ ‘With respect to serving the Repub- 
fics, it was pleaded, in justification of 
the r ition, by its official parents, 
that. it did not make this country 4 
party to-the war, in. any war between 
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them and. the mother -coumtry ; and 
that it gave te Spain, as much liberty 
no service: to the Republics; France 


completed their ins 
vading Spain, and thereby disabling 
her for warring with them further. 
' ‘Phe vecognition did great disservice 
to the Republics.. Had this country 
delayed until she could have made it 
in. concert with her allies, including 
‘Spain—had she exerted her influence 
in pe good faith with all as peace- 
it is morally certain that be- 
bem auegged- ty ell Knope. Her 
been. : ' urope. Her 
i deed excited the animosity 
of Spain and the other powers, and 
destroyed her influence. The in- 


lics have 
been, and still are, involved ; and these, 
4he delay of this country would, ere 
anow, have terminated. Republics 
wanted the ition of Spain, and 
sande ah ngiaslis be quaing the 
suede did not want, they lost that, 
shey-did. . 


° With respect to trade, the recogs 
nition gained us no additional trade, 
or liberty to trade ; on the contrary, 
at did qur trade injury. Spain, mm 
‘eomsequence of it, took the most se- 


against 
tures 3 it injured our trade with her, 
without increasing it with the Repub- 
ligs. - Suchea delay on the part of this 


without diminishing it with the others. 
- Other vp oY have lately 
been’ pleaded to justify the recognition 
by its official parents, which: — — 
pr never thought of when 
evipedzed on it... They have said 
that they ised the independence 
of the‘Colonies of Spain, because Spain 
was invaded by France ; and that they 
£ called the new world into'existence.’ 
to the balance.of power in the 

one.’ We doubt much whether 


any such finished monsense was ever - 


before. uttered.’ Because ‘Krance in- 
waded Spain for the moment, we did 
all we could to strip Spain of her Co- 
‘lonies in perpetuity.; and we did this 
to strike a blow at France} With 're- 
— the: balauce of power, France 

id not invade Spain to acquire terri- 
tory, or disturb this balance in any 
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4S 
ted in Parliame Trot thes lecloont 
her assurances to this effect ; and that 
all she wishes satus the worst, to-ese 
tablish that government in Spain which 
had previously existed, without 
ring.an inch of ish tenritory..- 
has the of the Spanish 
Colonies operated on the. balance - of 
power? Has it transferred the 
it has taken from Spain to k 
or placed it in favour of E 
Quite the contrary. In respect:.of 
trade and naval power, France-will 
gain largely from it; the United States 
country ‘will gain comparatively. bt 
ountry will gain comparati’ 
little. It has taken. oe fstant na- 
tion, having but little inclination and 
means for using it to our disadvan- 
fosnidable’ oad geval men oe 
orml » on the watch 
to injure us to : 
tion to this, it has 
the constant di 
faperd teamall 
flatly y opposed to the 
interests of this country, in respect of 
the balance of power, it has destroyed 
the moral bulwarks of our own Colo- 
nies. Our hasty recognition scattered 
the seeds of future.war, and. gave Spain 


a oy in d yon ee Z 
i e erefore, edopt= 
ed the only sph ionininguaiianty 
respect of the recognition, that. it was 
possible for them to adopt. ; the only 


us, we were prohibited. b honesty 
from opposing it. .We oon, blaming 
them because, at the hazard, as, Mr 
Canning expressed, it, ‘‘ of -war here, 
war there, and war every where,” they 


decided. on 3 r n 
without . any: trey teen wee 
the injury of those they. pre it 
would serve. 4 or fo 

We must remind eur-readers of the 


gorgeous 

sophers put forth: i 
Republics. In the first pla 
‘Republics were to overwhelm us wi 
trade and riches. Hew has this been 
verified ? Like all the, other . predic- 
tions of the Faction, by complete falsi- 
fication. In the second place, the inha~ 
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most measure of ‘prosperity 

sity. How has this been verified? In 
from oppr eae = security on 
ton and property, less order and pros- 
ty—less of everythi that good 
—- yield, —— 

subjects of any of the eontinenta 
; Their condition, instead of 
Eeoan: gets worse ; and military 
tism seems to -be the point to 
= 2 pe republican tyrants will 


-» Here is a striking illustration of the 
veal character of the Faction’s philoso- 
phy- It made no inquiry into the ef- 
which the independence of Spa- 
nish America would have on the less 
Obvious, and more important of Bri- 
tish interests. It-made no inquiry into 
the character and circumstances of the 
inhabitants. It proclaimed that no- 
wn more was necessary for filling 
America with every blessing, 
than separation from Spain, and re- 
blican institutions. ‘The absence of 
dominion and. king, -was to be 
the absence of every evil, and the pre- 
sence of every quid. This philosophy 
thus, in drawing its deductions, closed 
its eyes to everything it ought to have 
dooked at ; it used facts like these—the 
‘game coat.will fit every frame and suit 
all kinds of weather ; the cart will 
the horse, and iron will be chan 
into from receiving the name— 
and they have naturally met-with over- 
swhelming refutation. The independ- 
- ~~ republicanism of ~— Ame- 
ve yielded nothing to the inha- 
bitants, putting out of sight a handful 
‘of petty tyrants, save bitter evils ; and 
in_every way they have injured the 
cause-of real liberty. 
_» We speak thus, not only as friends 
to British interests, but as friends to 
the people of South America. With 
us.mere names weigh nothing. When 
we see changes and forms of govern- 
ment extolled to the clouds solely for 
their names, when their consequences 
are of the most baleful character, it is 
our duty, as friends to liberty, hu- 
manity, and the general weal of our 


ies, to ex the profligacy of 

howe who so extol them oa 
expedition to. Portugal is 

next point of foreign policy, on-which 








Oct. 
the Faction. lauds. itsclf so unmerci- 
fully.’ Now it declares that we were 
t bound to-act as we have done 
pe a and surely the- fulfilment 
a treaty is not a matter to boast of. 
Qn its own showing we had-here no 
alternative. 
‘That the independent nations of the 
Continent: practically form a federal 
union, and that no one has a right‘to 
make changes within itself which may 
be calculated to overthrow the _—— 
ments of its neighbours, is doctrine 
which has been. laid down by the pub- 
licists, which has been repent by 
the most eminent of our statesmen, 
and which is sanctioned -by common 
reason and natural right. . It was dee 
clared by various members and. news 
apers of the Faction, that the esta- 
blishment of the Portuguese Consti- 
tution would inevitably overturn the 
government of Spain. This declara« 
tion was in reality a declaration that 
Spain had a clear right in public law ‘te 
put down this constitution by war.” To 
say: that Spain has no right towar 
against that which is sure to over 
throw-her government if she donot 
war against it, is to deny her the 
rights of self defence and preserva 
tion. . 
.. Whether the treaty bound. us. to as« 
sist Portugal in a war provoked by.a 
change made by herself in her form of 
government, which, aceording to the 
opinion of most people, and the.con- 
fession of her. partizans, was calcula< 
ted to involve Spain in civil war, and 
overturn her government, is a ques- 
tion that. we put to the ing and 
impartial. Our faith is pinned tothe 
sleeve of no man; .th we avow 
our belief that it did not. Ifit.did;it 
bound us to trample on public law,:to 
violate our obligations to other States, 
and to revolutionize one. country at 
the mere bidding of another. 
What we have written in this Ma- 
gazine against Catholicism will suffice 
to prove, that we think as unfavour- 
ably of those who are called the Apos- 
tolicals, as the Faction. We cannot 
however assent to the doctrine, that 
the end sanctifies the means ; with us, 
good must be accomplished ina law= 
ful honest mannér,:or not: at all. 


‘Whether the government of Spain be 


a bad or a good one, has nothing to 
do with the matter : it is sufficient fer 


-us.to knew that this government. is 


according to. public law a strictly law 
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1897. The Faction. “gl 
fal one; that it has been - -vernment.” It is converting. the -1d- 
ned by ts oan andthe wor tional antipathy of Spain and Port. 
that it fone which this country has gal into Yada 
nio right to change ; and that, like all way for their union. Probably the is. 
othér governments, it hasa clear right sue will be, that the great powers will 


to ‘defend itself from destruction. 
‘With regard to = and Turkey, 
(Ministers seem to be at this moment 
servilely following the steps of Buona- 


— thew as though national 
wr sen ey tee ee een 
ing that their quirking, pettifogging, 
and caprice’ seonaiioe: Public 
interests, as well.as public honour, 
make this a matter to be deeply de- 


© And now for the real fruits of our 
policy touching Portugal. It is ad- 
mitted by the Faction, that the mass 
of the. people of Portugal are decided- 
ly hostile to the constitution. Our 
troops are, therefore, in reality, for- 


- ing a form of government upon them, 


which hate, by British bayonets. 
We are filling Portugal with distrac- 
tion.and strife, reducing her to insol- 
vency by heavy.expenses, and bringing 
upon her almost every ill, when there 
is no probability that our efforts will 
do more than give to her constitution 
a momentary existence. We are doing 
this in a —— = that = 
d. principle of the Faction, that 
the form of government ought to be 
chosen by the people. 
.~ By this policy we are furnishing a 
and a necessity for the conti- 
uued occupation of Spain by the ar- 
mies of France. We are fomenti 
division and‘distraction in Spain, a 
‘stifling in her — essential for 
ing -her ‘to advance in good go- 
wernnient‘and rational freedom. Were 
the mer ine of the a a 
that her government ought to e- 
stroyed, we are surrounding it with 
French troops for its protection, and 
giving increased power and rigour to 
all its worst qualities. We are inju- 
ring and distressing the people of 
in in the most grievous manner. 
_. With regard to ourselves, this po- 
licy is adding largely to our expendi- 
ture, and creating a necessity for new 
by Portugal and Spain, "We have at 
by P and Spain. We have at 
ps At no other hold of the former, 
than that which is given us by treaty 
and the sword. We are — = 
ivileged classes ; we are 'y 
Sapeding ent we shall soon be, if 
-we.are.not_already, hated by the: go- 


t 


combine to expel us, | 
into one pom ara as 4 
means for excluding us the 
tinent.. At any rate, our trade 
Po is pretty sure ‘to 1 
fate of our trade with Spain ; existing 
treaties cannot secure it much lenger. 
' The Faction next puffs its trans. 
cendent wisdom, in respect of its po« 
licy towards Turkey and Greece. Now, 
be the Turks and ‘Greeks what 
may, we ask, in the first place, what 


ive 
gif 


tween them? The pretext, that their 
war injures other states, is obvioushy a 
scandalous falsehood. If it be adtnit- 
ted, then, should this country and thre 
United States ge to war, the Conti-« 
nental governments would be justifiéd 
in making war on either belligerent, 
to compel it to accept such terms of 
peace from the other -as they might 
dictate ? In‘addition to this, the war 
in all: probability would have beén 
now ened, had it not been for the 
interference. ‘The pretext res 1 
religion is alike indefensible. * The 
Turks are not warring against the 
Greeks because they are Christians ; 
religion has nothing ‘to do with the 
matter. If this pretext be admitted, 
then in any war between us and our 
= subjects, all Christian — 
ought to arm to su ‘us; May, 
any war between Brain and I d, 
all Protestant and Catholic nations in 
the world should take part in it’on the 
it ns long, ett Tecogised by a 
. 
others, and it is in its general conduct 
to other states, as well as in other Te- 
spects, as much within the pale of the 
jaw of nations, as the British govern- 
ment. If the principle be‘conceded, 
that this government cannot be pro- 
tected by public law, because it is'a 
despotism, it must annihilate public 
law altogether. Wi * ieriderrtiiaes 
With classical recollections, sympa- 
thies, and partialities, we have here nos 
thing to do. The question is one of law 
and right between nation and nation, 
and there is only one honourable ‘and 
honest way of deciding it.” This inter- 
ference violates every principle of na- 








idiedine etek plaed wees, whet. is 
the motive of Resale for interfering ? 
bit err constitutional 

yernment; and hatred of ‘den? 
‘The Faction, bliad as it is, will scarce- 


remove all doubt on the matter, she 
is mow sending one of her own crea- 


i 
I 
if 
| 
Hat 


F 


| 
; 
; 


k 


of powers like these, that they are ace 
‘tuated by humanity and friendship 
ets . 
reap great nefit, and the other 
= strike a blow at the unity 
greatness of the British empire, 
Gis guilty of the suicidal folly of 
‘is gui the i y 
ki ritaelé their tool in the busi- 


. “For years. the leading publications 
of Government have been sounding 
the trumpet against the ambitious 
projects of Russia ; they have denoun- 
ced-these projects as being partly di+ 
tour Indian Empire: She 
taken such a place amidst nations, 


= 


s 


i 


i 


F 
F 
if 
; 
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that rival to this ‘country, 
France once was in. respect of 
and influenee, Ever-since the 
, her preponderating influ- 


tf 


ence with the Continental cabinets has 


an especially 
the. United States, her prejudices are 
against us. We need not prove, that, 
im the balance of power, Turkey 
aweighs heavily against her, and in fa» 
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ing to sever; not orily « but; if 
the- Treasury prints may be 

likewise, from Turkey. } 
| With respect to the Greeks, ‘we are 
merely transferring them from Tar 
key to Russia ; we are giving them no 
real independence. If ‘Turkey- submit 
to the disgraceful dictation, and retain 


the nominal sovereignty over them,’ 


still the real sovereignty for purposes 
of mischief will pass to Russia. With 
respect to Egypt, no constitution, no 
liberty, no humanity, no pretext can 
be pleailed for thus pulling to pieces 
an old empire, and an old and faith 
ful friend of this country. We are 
throwing Turkey almost wholly out 
of the balance of power ; and giving 
to Russia a large addition of 
sitive and —— weight in it. We 
ere arming the enemy, exposing ours 
selves to his ettockh, anil issipati 
our resources at the same moment. 
We are giving a increase of 
means to that power, which even now 
pam means sufficient, if discreets 
y used, to enable it in a few years to 
overawe, and dictate to, the whole 
Continent. 

We wish the Greeks every blessing 
that men can possess ; but we are not 
pre ‘to serve them at the expense 
of this country and the world. If-they 
can fight out their independence, let 
them, no matter how it. may operate 
on the rest of mankind ; but we are 
not prepared to assist in sacrificing 
the rest of mankind to them. What 
will be the gain to mankind at large, 
if, in serving these two millions of 
Greeks, the means be ¢reated for 
throwing back our own one hundred 
millions of subjects in the East Ine 
dies to their former tyranny and de» 
gradation ? What will be the gain te 
constitutional freedom and the “ march 
of intellect,” if, in serving these two 
— Greeks, Russia: be — 
wi @ power to prescribe laws to 
the whole Continent ? Atid what will 
be the gain to the best interests of the 
world, if, in. serving these two millions 
of. Greeks, all obedience to national 
law be destroyed, and that power be 
undermined which gives to England 
her influence with other nations? 

On this question the Faction dis« 
plays its accustomed dishonesty, blind» 
ness, and hostility to British interests. 
‘To its romance, every established prine 
ciple of law and right must be sacri» 
ficed. ‘To give some fancied benefit 
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, it must endan« 


toa handful of 

ger the otra f the whole human 
race. e fact, that what. it does is 
calculated. 


. to injure this country in 
every way, it.esteems as the best proof 


possible of its “ liberality,” and, of 


course, of its: ; 
Our readers must not forget_ the 
predictions which the Faction has for 


ny ut forth in favour of the Greeks. 
e latter were irresistible; they 
would at once achieve their indepen- 
dence, and demolish the whole Turk- 
ish empire, without check or difficul- 
ty! We need not say how these pre- 
dictions have been verified. Such pro- 
phets, nevertheless, still prophesy, and, 
alas! they are still listened to. 

In the next place, the Faction pro- 
claims, that its new policy has de- 
tached this country from the Holy 
Alliance... The Pere of this, we pre 
sume, is to be found in the fact, that 
we are making ourselves the servile 
instruments of the ambition and ra- 
pacity of the leading member of this 
Alliance in respect of Turkey. Per- 
haps‘a further proof may be found in 
the fact, that, in conjunction with 
this Alliance, we are forcing a form of 
government upon the people of Por- 
tugal, devised for them by their “ le- 
gitimate” sovereign, which they de- 
test. 

Assuming the assertion of the Fac- 
tion to be correct, and that this coun- 
try has placed itself at the head of the 
“€ Liberals” of the world, what bene- 
fits have been, or are likely to be, 
drawn.from it? The idea, we think, 
originated with Lord Holland. If we 
remember correctly, his lordship, soon 
after Mr Canning was made the Foreign 
Secretary, advised that as ng oy 
place herself at the head of the Fo- 
reign Liberals, as she once placed her- 

at the head of the Foreign Pro« 
testants. The fact, that he could dis- 
cover no difference between support- 
ing the Protestants, when they were 
merely on the defensive, and 
contending for toleration, without 
wishing to disturb forms of govern- 
ment, and supporting the Liberals 
when they are acting on the offen- 
sive, for the object of overthrowing 
every government on the continent— 
this fact forms a splendid proof of the 
vast acuteness and profound wisdom 
of Lord Holland. ; 
" Whether the nations of the Conti- 
nent need constitutions, or not, no- 
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thing can be more true, than ‘that-# 
is not for this country or the Faction. 
to decide’ the’ question. - » Rus- 
sia, Austria, &c, may be in’ need. 
of constitutions—constitutions 
be immensely beneficial to 
if this were matter of incontrovertible 
Proof, it would be alike matter of’ in- 
controvertible proof that this country 
would not have a right to stira: 
in giving them constitutions. Weare 
borne out in this by the maxim of the 
Faction, that no country has a right 
to interfere with the domestic con» 
cerns of another. It is for a nation 
to decide what form of government 
it will have ; and if it select a despot» 
ism of the worst description, it has 
a right to possess it free from the mod 
lestation of any other nation, provided 
it injure not its neighbours; Jf one. 
country had a right to change -the 
form of government of another, m 
from thinking it faultyy there 
be no security for ‘any~government 
whatever. England calls the governé 
ments of Spain, Austria, &c.: tyrané 
nies: the United States calls the go« 
vernmeut of England a tyranny, and 
it was so called by the Cortes of Spain, 
during the existence of that sagacious 
body. If mere opinion give the right, 
the United States have the same nght 
to assist our own republicans in chan+ 
ging our form of government, that 
England has to assist the Liberals of 
Spain, Austria, &c. in changing theit 
forms of government. ona 
' This is perfectly clear, and it-is 
rer 4 clear, that it isutterlyimpossi~ 
ble for England to know what form of 
government is the best adapted for any 
other country. If it were matter of 
mathematical demonstration, that the 
inhabitants of all nations were pres 
pre gery te a icalar toms of 
stances, a i 

oon Fee: the best that could 

devised, the poimt would wpe 

no difficulty ; but it is not. It is: as 
certain as mathentatical demonstrae 
tion could make it, that the inhabix . 
tants of one vn differ very wides 
y from those another almost 
throughout the world ; and this rens 
ders it equally certain that a form of 
government might be exceedingly. 
suitable for one nation, and ‘yet be ; 
quite as unsuitable for another.’ "The 
inhabitants -of ‘ this country~ cannot 
agree, as to what form of government 
would be the best for themselves; the... 
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pers of the Faction are furiously us to prove, that changeg ought not 
# posto ferigualy to be Hao Ln the parma se of giving 


vided .on the m, and not 
few of. Foals 96 decgred' republic 
to be Aninitely preter: le to our own 
monarchy. _ This will show how in- 
epeapetens the nation in general, and 
the Faction in particular, are to de- 
vise forms of qereromen: for the in- 
habitants of other countries. _ 
.. Republicanism works well in the 
United States; in South America it 
works destructively ; in France it pro- 
duced the most terrible evils ; and in 
States now no more it often worked 
far. more perniciously than any mo- 
narchical ae oa A limited mo- 
narchy works well in England at pre- 
sent, but formerly it often worked in 
the most tyrannical manner. The 
cenesivations established in Spain 7 
a few years ago wor ar 

more “balefully = the. de tisms 
they for the moment destroyed. This 
is not incapable of solution. It is ad- 
mitted, even by the Faction, that an 
absolute monarchy would be the best 
eal forms of government, if it could 

e erisured proper qualifications, and 
placed under proper preventives ; and 
this is tantamount to the ssion 
that a republic, or a limited monarchy, 
is a worse form of government than 
an absolute monarchy, if the proper 
qualifications and preventives cannot 
be provided. From what must these 
aneiifications and preventives flow in 
a representative form of government ? 
The inhabitants at large; they must 
choose the rulers, and restrict the con- 
duct of oe rulers. ae - in- 
capable of doing this—if they choose 
on false ae and either cannot 
influence the conduct of their rulers, 
or influence it to give it a vicious di- 
rection, the tyranny and injustice of 
a representative form of government 
must necessarily be more active, com- 
prehensive, and baleful, than those of 
gn.absolute monarchy. — 

.. 1t irresistibly follows from this 
that a nation might enjoy more real 
liberty, and more good government of 
every kind under one. of the Conti- 
nental ‘despotisms, than under a re- 
public, or one of the Faction’s Consti- 
tutions; and that nothing but full 
and accurate evidence touching the 
character and circumstances of a peo- 


Becan prove that they need a change 


government, or point out what 


. 


e would be the most suitable 
fot hoon ‘It cannot be necessary for 
10 


the people a more oppressive and ‘un- 
just government ; anil that nothing 
can justify them, save evidence that 
they will benefit, not a faction, not a 
handful of ambitious; profligate up- 
starts, but the people at large. * 4 
These self-evident truths will of. 
course be derided, as all truth is, by 
the mack philosophy of the Faetion ; 
but this will not change their. cha- 
racter. 
_ And now what is the conduct of the 
Faction? It has placed, aceording to 
its Own swaggering, the English Go- 
vernment, or, in other words, Eng- 
land, at the head of the disaffected 
and traitorous of all foreign countries, 
to protect and aid them.as far as pos- 
sible in subverting by rebellion their 
respective governments. It does not 
even say that it has done this to serve 
the rights and interests of England ; 
but its only plea is—according to its 
own theories, and dreams, and lies— 
these governments ought to be demo- 
lished and replaced with different ones. 
We have said sufficient to prove that 
in this, it is causing England. to vio-« 
late in a flagrant manner the rights of 
other nations; and is creating not 
only a justification, but a necessity, 
for the combining of other nations to 
crush England as a despiser of law 
and right, and a common distur 
and enemy. a 
_ What are these foreign - Liberals 
with whom England is thus connect 
ing herself? Speaking generally, they 
are in both creed and-profligacy a con- 
tinuation of the French Jacobins: 
many of them are professed republi- 
cans ; they are democrats in politics, 
and infidels in religion ; and they are 
distinguished by.the most childish 
imbecility. In respect of both charac 
ter and numbers, they form a. petty 
despicable faction in every country ; 
they have not a single characteristic 
to render them worthy the name of 
party. In Spain, the French invasion 
proved that the mass of the inhabi-; 
tants were against them; the same 
has just been proved in Portugal ; and 
indisputable proof of the same has 


‘been exhibited in France, and the 


other Continental States. England, 
in connecting herself with these men 
is arraying herself quite as much 
against rae as against the.go- 
yernments of other countries, . 
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It would be something if ‘these Li- 
berals were guided by sound princi- 


' ples, and wished to establish practical, 


cial forms of government, in 
lieu of those they seek to destroy ; 


‘but the Faction itself cannot plead 


this in their favour. It puffs them 
for their “ liberal and enlightened 
principles ;” but when it has to speak 
abstractedly of their principles and 
constitutions, it is constrained to own 
that they abound with errors. The 
men and their constitutions liave been 
‘abundantly tried. In France they es- 
tablished a constitution infinitely more 
unsuitable and pernicious than the 
despotism they destroyed ; they did 
the same in South America ; they did 
the same in Spain, and they did the 
same in Portugal. Decisive failure 
has attended. them everywhere. ‘The 
constitutions they have set up have 
been unable to stand ; in every quar- 
ter, save South America, these cousti- 
tutions have speedily fallen to pieces, 
chiefly-from the animosity of the peo- 


-ple; and in South. America there is 


every indication that they will not 
endure much longer. It is matter of 
demonstration, that these Liberals 
proceed on erroneous principles ; and 
that, however faulty the existing go- 
vernments of the Continent may be, 
they wish to replace them with others 
still more faulty—with others calcula- 
ted to operate in a manner that would 
be ruinous even in England—with 
others wholly unsuitable for the peo- 
ple, which could not endure, which, 
for their momentary existence, would 

oduce tyranny, injustice, and vio- 
ence, and which would end in civil 
commotion, anarchy, blood, misery, 
and the establishment of despotism, 
much more grinding, for a time, than 
any of the existing despotisms. _ 

The Faction has, therefore, placed 
England at the head of the foreign 
Liberals, to do this in reality. 1. To 
violate the rights of other nations, by 
acting the part of a common disturber 
andenemy. 2. Too herself as 
sauch to the opinions of the people, 
as to those of the governments of other 
countries. 3. To overthrow foreign 
governments for others, when she is 
utterly incapable of deciding what 
form of government would be the best 
for other countries. And, 4. To aid 
an unprincipled and imbecile foreign 
faction, which demonstrably seeks to 
make revolutions, capable only of add- 

Vor, XXIT. 
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‘ing Jargély to the measure of tytantiy 
and misery which already exists, and 
-of bringing almost every plague upon 
-the human race. in ‘ 
Now, what would not the * Brum- 
magem,” but the sterling statesman 
‘do to improve the condition of the in- 
‘habitants of the Continent? He would 
not begin with the point of the spire, 
in order to build downwards, but he 
would follow seience, and commence 
with proper and solid foundations. 
Knowing that all would depend on the 
people, he would qualify them for ex- 
ercising the trust before granting it. 
He would at the first be totally silent 
touching political rights and privileges. 
He would labour to produce concord 
—to extend civilization and wealth— 
to purify morals—to propagate, not 
the pernicious rhapsodies of political 
dreamers, but beneficial knowledge 
touching the weal and proper regula- 
tion of society, in matters not connect 
ed with controverted politics—to im- 
plant good habits—to remove, cau- 
tiously and slowly, pernicious laws, 
and establish, in the same- manner, 
wise ones. He would thus proceed, 
without saying a syllable respecting 
political changes, until he raised so- 
ciety to the point of internal peace, 
civilization, wealth, information, con- 
solidation, and law, essential for ena- 
bling it to keep in existence, and use 
for benefit, a free constitution. At 
every step he would add largely to real 
liberty — to security of person and pro- 
perty—to general good government ; 
and he would place his country in a 
situation which would render it im- 
possible for political freedom to be 
withheld, and which would enable it 
to be granted without convulsion or 
danger. If really free governments 
ever be firmly established on the Con- 
tinent, they must be established in 
this manner. » 
The “ Brummagem Statesmen” 
naturally follow a directly opposite | 
course. They commence their edifice 
with fixing their scaffulding, and fi- 
nishing the top, in the clouds ; and in 
the first moment, architects, workmen, 
and materials tumble down, to their 
own ruin, and the ruin of all beneath. 
No one could imagine, from ‘their 
words, that forms of governments 
ought to exist for the benefit of those 
who live under them. With them, 
all the uses and virtues of government 
consist in names oe forms; if a go 
: 
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vernment bear 4 certain appellative 
and sept, it is to be destroyed or es- 
tablished, though it be certain that its 
destruction or establishment will sub- 
ject those who live under it to every 
evil and woe. 

We will now ask, what benefits 
have the people of the Continent rea 
ed from this new policy of England ? 
Has it given to any one nation a du- 
rable constitution? Has it given to 
any one nation a greater portion of 
freedom, or the means for advancing 
to.the possession of freedom? What 
has been its effect in Spain? Her re- 
volution brought upon her grievous 
losses of every kind ; it has kept her in- 
habitants for several years in distraction 
and suffering ; and it has eaused her 
0 retrograde greatly in respect of prac- 
tical freedom and good government. 

- Had she remained tranquil, her power, 
trade, &c. would have been far great- 
er than they are ;. information would 
have been extended amidst her inha- 
bitants ; and from all this, the vices 
aad evilsof her despotism would have 
undergene constant though gradual 
correction. Indifference to freedom 
on the part of the people,. has been 
converted into hatred of it, by the Li- 
berals. The latter have been annihi- 
lated ;, the strife is now between the 
friends of the moderate exercise of 
despotism, and the advocates for the 
exercise of it in all its rigours; and 
the French army is necessary to pre- 
vent the latter from being trium- 
phant. 

In essentials, this is not more ap- 
plicable to Spain than to Portugal. 
In both, the very name of constitution 
has been rendered detestable to the 
inhabitants.. The interference of Eng- 
land has caused freedom to be regard- 
ed as a thing of foreign dictation ; it 
has ranged the feeling of nationality 
on the side of tism, and it has 
led. both Spaniards and Portuguese to 
think themselves commanded by na- 
tional pride and patriotism to oppose 
constitutions. These two nations have 
reaped these fruits from the efforts to 
revolutionize them. They have had 
several years of strife and suffering— 

they have been ravaged by civil war 

en have been, and still are, occu- 
pied foreign armies—they have 
end heavy losses of almost all de- 


seriptions—all reforms in them have 
been rena ioecmearenst prac- 
tical liber 


ty they enjoyed has been re- 


_- 


duced, and the despotism of their ru- 
lers has been rendered more grinding 
—the essentials for forming the foun- 
dations of liberty have been greatly 
weakened in them—the difficulties of 
instructing them in the principles 
of liberty have been strengthened 
and multiplied—and they have been 
thrown back half a century in their 
progress to constitutional freedom. 

What have been the effects in 
France? In regard to freedom, she 
has been constantly retrograding. Her 
liberty of the press has been nearly 
destroyed ; her religious liberty has 
been continually encroached on ; and 
the Jesuits have been regularly rising 
in favour and influence. What have 
been the effects in Italy, ‘Austria, 
Russia, and the rest of the Continent ? 
In nearly all, despotism has been ren- 
dered more strong and active ; and 
not one is indebted to England for a 
particle of additional freedom. If 
Greece be pleaded as an exception, it 
must be remembered that Russia has 
been sighing for the interference ever 
since the beginning of the contest, 
and that it would not have been ven- 
tured on against her opposition. Hi- 
therto the Greeks have reaped the 
most bitter evils from their war, and 
their prospects are far from being pro- 
mising. - The probability is, that if 
they be freed from hostilities with 
Turkey, they will begin to slaughter 
each other. 

Looking at the Continent generally, 
this new policy of England has been 
so far from benefiting the cause of li- 
berty and mankind, that it has done 
it the greatest injury. The continental 
governments have been aware, that, 
should they be involved in war with 
their subjects, the latter would be en- 
couraged and indirectly assisted by 
this eountry ; therefore they have 
made everything subservient to the 
rendering of such war an impossibi- 
lity. Their despotism has been made 
more jealous and severe—reforms and 
ameliorations have been prevented— 
the press has been gagged—the circue 
lation of knowledge has been restrict- 
ed—a fear of, and distaste for, the 
establishment of constitutions have 
been generated amidst the upright and 
influential part of the people—and 
the name of liberty has been rendered 
odious amidst those to whose agency 
it must owe its existence. In the first 
years of the peace, the prospects of the 
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Continent were far brighter fn respect 
of constitutional freedom than they 
ave at present; the e then en- 
jeyed a greater portion of practical 
liberty than they’ now enjoy. 

And now, what has this country 
gained for herself by this new policy ? 
According to the confessions of one of 
the Treasury prints, she has caused 
herself to be suspected and hated by 
every Continental government. She 
nas destroyed ber imfluence, and made 
all regard her as a covert enemy, 
which they have a common interest in 
weakening and humbling. She has 
ted each to think it a matter of danger 
w itself to make concessions to her, 
that might increase her trade, or yield 
er other benefit. She has sown the 
seeds of war, and stripped herself of 
allies. There is not now a government 
of moment in the world, that does not 
wish to see her shorn of her power for 
its own advantage. 

If England, instead of identifying 
liberty with infidelity, profligacy, im- 
becility, rebellion, anarchy, demo- 
cratic tyranny, and civil war, had 
done the reverse—if she had proved 
from history the perils of impro- 
per change, arrayed herself against 
the trading revolutionists, and used 
her influence to spread useful know- 
ledge, promote reforms, establish wise 
laws, ve. &e. she would have ren- 
dered infinite service to the cause of 
liberty on the Continent, and been a 
source of blessings to mankind. She 


would have retained the friendship © 


and confidence of the Continental go- 
vernments, and her influence with 
them might have contributed largely 
o her trade and greatness. 

There is one power in-the world— 
the United States—towards which a 
new policy was imperiously called for ; 
and because it was necessary, we pre- 
sume, it has. net been thought of. 
‘lowards this power, the old teimpo- 
rizing, truckling, and conceding poli- 
cy has been religiously adhered to. 
Ever since the peace, the most grave 
matters of dispute have remained un- 
settled between the United States and 
this country. - The Boundary Ques- 
tion is-one of the first importance, in 
respect of the security of our ‘North 
American possessions, and its conse= 
quent. bearings on our naval supre+ 
imacy. So-long. as these questions: re= 
main winlecigded, they must_'supply 
America with pretexts for war ; and 
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it is morally certafn that, should we 
he embroiled ini war with any of the 
European powers, we must immedi- 
ately go to war with her likewise, or 
submit to her projected . robberies 
touching the Boundary Line. This has 
been made a matter of certainty by 
her own corel Nevertheless, € po: 
years of peace have passed’ away, 2 
the disputed points are still unsettled ; 
although it is manifest to all, that the 
advantages of delay are entirely on the 
side of America, and that such delay 
threatens this country with the most 
serious consequences. If England ever 
had a duty to perform, it is her duty 
to obtain an immediate settlement of 
the matters in difpute, when she is at 
peace, when she is unshackled, and 
when she can assert her rights with 
all her resources. Yet it does not ap- 
pear that any progress has been made, 
or is making, towards a settlement. 
She is too busy in assisting to despoil 
Turkey, light up civil war in Spain 
and Portugal, and revolutionise the 
Continent, to attend to her own inte 
rest and security. Let the Canadas 
go—let the West Indies go—let ‘the 
American flag sweep the seas in ommni- 
potence,—only let Liberalism abound, 
and Constitution-mongers fill the 
whole earth with blood and horrors ! 
—A more sickening spectacle could 
searcely be conceived than that which 
is formed by contrasting the insolent 
bullying and blustering of the Faction 
towards such feeble powers as Spain, 
Portugal, and Turkey, with its sub- . 
missive, sneaking, dastardly conduct 
towards the United States. An un- 
principled, remorseless tyrant'to the 
weak, it is a spiritless, cringing; ab- 
ject slave to thestrong ; those who are 
able to cope with it may spit’in its 
face, and it will liek the dust off their 
feet in return for the indignity. «° ' 
We have said sufficient: to show the 
exact worth of the Faction’s intolera- 
ble boasting; ‘respecting its Foreign 
Policy ; we will now glance at its Do- 
mestic Policy, respecting which, it la- 
vishes on itself an equal portion of 
bombastic panegyric. © =~: , 
According to its asseverations, ho 
improvements, ‘or attempts at~ im- 
provements, were made in thié coun 
try, until it commenced them. “Abuses 
were carefully protected; reforms were 
zealously opposed, ‘necessary changes 
were preverited; anil’ things ‘were reli. 
giously kept in the same condition. 
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It. is only in days.like these that such 
talseh could be ventured on | 
the. most intrepid despiser of truth 
that ever tormented society. A refer- 
ence to the records of Parliament will 
prove, that during the war, and up to 
the moment when the innovations of 
the Faction were commenced, every 
Session teemed with new laws, which 
made changes of almost all kinds. 
The object of these laws was to re- 
move abuses, to effect reforms, and to 
make improvements wherever prac- 
ticable. Changes were almost conti- 
nually made in the trading laws, the 
revenue laws, the laws of property, 
the election laws, and the laws gene- 
rally, in order to harmonise them with 
the existing state of society. ‘These 
changes were generally supported by, 
and they frequently originated with, 
those oe the Faction stigmatises 
as. ‘‘ the enemies of all improvement.” 
What was then the conduct of the 
braggadocios, of whom the Faction 
chiefly consists? Did they likewise 
attempt to improve, in the genuine 
spirit.of improvers? Did they sepa- 
rate themse!ves from party and fac- 
tion, propose disinterested remedies 
for evils, and suggest rational changes 
on.merits alone? No! They were 
governed in what they proposed by 
party and factious motives ; and they 
were often the furious opponents of 
the improvements advocated by others. 
What are the “ improvements” 
vrincipally boasted of by the Faction ? 
Do they consist of the correction of 
abus.s, the removal of evils, and the 
perfecting of defective, and the fra- 
ming of additional, laws? No one 
eou.d suspect it. They consist of the 
destruction of old Jaws and systems. 
Does evil operation form the motive ? 
No, abstract principles. ‘The Faction 
has strung together a set of assump- 
tions and paradoxes, which it proclaims 
to be the essence of truth; and by 
these, and these only, it is guided in 
its work of destruction. ' 
What has the country reaped from 
“ the liberal and enlightened” do- 
mestic policy of the Faction! Ask the 
shipowners, the silk manufacturers, 
the glove manufacturers, the agricul- 
turists, the community at large—and 
the reply will be—Bitter injuries. lis 
fruits, to those on whom it has more 
directly operated, have been bank- 
ruptcy and starvation ; and, to the 
eountry in the aggregate, fearful loss 
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and distress, ‘This is matter of de- 
monstration. ‘The “ Brummagem 
statesmen” cannet point to any speci- 


fic benefit that this policy has yields. 
ed. They are compelled to own that. 


the nation has been in grievous suf- 
fering during its operation, and they 
can merely assert that the suffering 
would have been greater had not the 
policy been adopted. They offer no- 
thing to prove the truth of the assers 
tion, and it is evidently false. 

That the parents of a policy yield 
ing such fruits have not been scathed 
into their native nothingness by na- 
tional scorn and indignation—that 
their names have not been used to ins 
dicate everything that contempt cam 
scoff at—that they have not been 
branded by universal derision, as the 
most bungling and incapable of all 
quacks and empirics,—is what cannot 
be sufficiently wondered at. That 
such people should still boast of their 
wisdom dnd ability, proclaim that 
they comprise “ all the Talents,” and 
brand all who differ from them with 
incapacity and kvayery, forms a spe~ 
cimen of blind, besotted, idiotic ego-~ 
tism and vanity, which the whole his- 
tory of human nature cannot paral- 
lel. 

The dogmas on which this -new 
policy stands are in perfect keeping 
with its consequences. We know not 
whether our readers be yet recovered 
from the stunning effects of the Fac- 
tion’s immeasurable swaggering re- 
specting Free Trade. What are the 
dogmas here? They are, that this 
country ought to return to the point 
from which it started, and that it 
ought to imitate the example of sa- 
vage nations. ‘They assert the rule 
without the exception ; they place all 
commodities on an equality, and make 
no distinction between what this em- 
pire produces, and what it does not 
produce. They sacrifice all political 
considerations—everything—to mere 
pecuniary cheapness for the moment ; 
and they make no difference between 
cheapness proceeding from the ex- 
treme of penury, and that proceeding 
from other causes. They look alone 
at foreign trade, and for its benefit 
they destroy domestic trade. They 
chain the producer and manufacturer 
to a certain price—they chain the 
workmun to certain wages—they ren- 
der one trade unprofitable and another 
ruinous—they place on every trade 
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vexatious and oppressive fetters and 
restrictions of one kind or another, 
and. this they call giving freedom to 
trade. The silk and glove manufac- 
turers are prohibited from obtaining 
remunerating prices, and this is Free 
Trade—the silk weavers, glove makers, 
&e, are prohibited from obtaining 
adequate wages, and this is Free Trade 
—the shipowners are compelled to 
take ruinous freights, and this is Free 
Trade—the agriculturists are pro- 
hibited from obtaining prices that will 
protect them from loss, and this is 
Free Trade. In reality, the Free 
Trade of the Faction consists solely of 
a mass of crazy, destructive restric- 
tions an prohibitions. 

The Home Trade of this country is 
subjected to legal restrictions, highly 
injurious, and to a great extent use- 
less. Maltsters, tobacco manufac. 
turers, and the members of almost 
every trade which is under the Excise, 
are placed by the laws under restric- 
tions, which trench unjustifiably on 
their rights, and do grievous injury 
to their business, without yielding 
any adequate advantage to the public. 
What have the braggadocios done 
here? Nothing. ‘The abolition of 
these restrictions would have yielded 
real freedom and benefit to trade, 
therefore they have been religiously 
preserved. 

These braggadocios, gentle reader, 
are the monopolist-statesmen ; and 
their dogmas are the mouopolist-Phi- 
losophy ! 

Our readers must not forget the pre- 
dictions which the Faction put forth 
touching Free Trade. According to Mr 
Huvkisson, it was to enlarge the gene- 
ral trade of the country in a manner 
perfectly magical ; according to Lord 
Goderich, it was to render the flou- 
rishing condition, in which the nation 
was when it was introduced, infinitely 
more flourishing. Both, with modesty 
truly inimitable, declared, that in the 
Session which gave it being, the coun- 
try made greater progress in Political 
Economy than it had made in the pre- 
ceding century! The other leaders, 
the reviews and newspapers, poured 
their execratious on the ‘ exploded 
system,” and protested that the new 
one woyld overwhelm the country 
with excess of trade. The “ Queen's 
Fever” was. nothing compared with 


. 
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the Free Trade Fever. We need not 
say how these predictions have beetr 
verified. Yet, we must repeat, stich 
prophets still prophesy, and alas ! they: 
are still listened to. 

Passing from Free Trade, what else 
can the Faction call a portion of its 
new domesti¢ policy? Mr Peel’s law 
bours it has no right to claim, becautd 
he stops short at most of the import 
ant changes which its “ Philosophers” 
clamour for ; and because he is sup- 
ported by those whom it stigmatizes 
as the inveterate enemies of its new 
policy. Mr Peel has acted the part of 
an improver. He did not demolish ; 
he did not sweep oe principles, laws, 
and systems, by wholesale ; he repair- 
ed and added to; he held principle 
sacred, and avoided innovation. In 
reality he only carried forward, on a 
bolder and more comprehensive scaie, 
that system which had always previ- 
ously been actively at work in this 
country. 

Whatever may be the case with in- 
dividua!s, the benefits even of Mr 
Peel's labours have never been sensi- 
bly felt by society in the aggregate. 
The new Jury law has not made ver- 
dicts a whit more conscientious and 
evtrect than they were ; and the mass 
of the community do not know from 
their own experience that he has made 
any changes whatever. Do we say 
this to detract from his merits?’ Neo. 
We say it to show the worth of the 
un-English adulation and hyperbole, 
now the rage; and to prove to Eng- 
lishmen how foully their laws have 
been slandered by the Faction. -Mr 
Pel is not the man to seek praise ‘at 
the expense of the laws and institu- 
tions of his country. He removed no 
great and crying evils which conti- 
nually injured the great body of so- 
ciety, not from the want of ability, 
but because none existed : like a states- 
man, he left laws of great operation 
and contested merits to be considered 
separately. We differ widely from him 
on several important questions, but 
this does not cause us to think the 
less highly of his powers. In accu- 
rate vision, depth, and solidity of un- 
derstanding, and all the higher quali- 
fications of the statesman, he has not 
his equal in the Cabinet, or the House 
of Commons. In kind of talent, he 
makes a nearer approacli to Mr Pitt, 
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than any man in Parliament. It is 
abundantly ludicrous to see the tools 
of the Faction disparaging the-powers 
of a man like him, and puffing those 
of such a one as Mr Huskies. De- 
ficiencies he has, but increased years 
and study will remove them. He 
would reap very great benefit from 
laborious composition, and not a little 
from reasonably fierce opposition con- 
tests. We should not speak of defi- 
ciencies, were he an older man than 
he is, and were the interests of the 
empire less connected with him than 
they are. 

e remainder of the Faction’s new 
domestic policy must be chiefly found 
in what it intends to de. It means to 
abolish every national monopoly that 
it has hitherto spared. Some estimate 
of the ruin and distress which this 
will yield, may be drawn from what 
the country has already experienced. 
It means to abolish the Usury Laws, 
the Test Acts, the Laws of Primoge- 
niture and Entail, the Poor Laws, the 
laws that impose disabilities on the 
Catholics, &c. &c. It contemplates 
no reforms; its work is to be pure 
wholesale destruction. The bare reci- 
tal is amply sufficient to show its tho- 
rough destitution of intellect, and the 
ruinous nature of its policy. In all 
this it is to be guided, not by expe- 
diency and the state of the empire, 
but by its fallacious inventions, which 
it dignifies with the names—Political 
Economy, and Abstract Right. 

Doubtlessly the Faction includes in 
its new policy what it lauds:so extra- 
vagantly, as efforts to promote the 
education and improvement of the 
working classes. It constantly repre- 
sents that it comprehends all the 
friends of these classes, and that all 
who differ from it are their bitter ene- 
inies. 

In respect of the education of the 
people, what have the ‘‘ Brummagem 
Statesmen” really done? Afterall Mr 
Brougham’s swaggering and self-puff- 
ing—after haying heaped on himself 
such an enormous mass of quack eulo- 
gy and adoration—what services has 
he really rendered to popular educa- 
tion ? The people of Ireland have long 
been in the most deplorable want of 
istrictioén,—what has he done in Ire- 
land? He has not.done, or.attempted 
to do, anything Some northern parts 


of Scottand, it appears; have Been ex- 
ceedingly deficient in the mm ans of edu-' 
cation,—what has he done in Scotland ? 
Nothing whatever. As hie labours 
have been ‘confined to England, in 
what state did he find England when 
he commenced them? Did he find it 
destitute of. schools? No; upon the 
whole, it was more abundantly 

plied with them than the other divi- 
sions of the United Kingdom. Did he 
find the English people hostile to 
their establishment? No; they were 
friendly to them, and were increasing 
their number as far as practicable. 
How many millions of schools has 
he created in England? We firnily 


believe, that in reality he has not, di-. 


rectly or indirectly, created a single 
school, and that he has retarded thé 
progress of schools much more en the 
one hand, than he has accelerated it 
on the other. 

Mr Brougham commenced his edu- 
cation labours, by making the esta 
blishment of common schools a bit- 
ter party question, and virtually pro- 
claiming, that it would render mighty 
service to the cause of Whiggism and 
Revolution. He assisted in getting up 
a wretched squabble touching thie pa- 
rentage of the Madras system, which 
had nothing to do with the merits of 
education, and which was soon to do 
it great injury. The friends of schools, 
who did not think good to follow 
his dictation, he covered with slan- 
dereus misrepresentations and oblo- 
quy. Those who, from his virtual 
assurances that schools would injure 
the Church, ruin them as a party, 
and bring upon the empire what, in 


their judgment, were calamitous evils, © 


disapproved of schools, he stigmatized 
as the enemies of their species. By 
all this he created a formidable oppo- 
sition to popular education, where pre- 
viously there had existed only friend= 
ship. The mass of the community 
had no alternative but to disbelieve 
him, or to think such education would 
prove a national plague. 

As Mr Brougham began, so he has 
proceeded up to the present moment. 
In all his schemes touching popu- 
lar education, he: has connected it to 
the utmost with factious polities, and 
made it a leading source of conten- 
tion.. Ife has constantly rendered it 
utterly impossible for the Clergy, the 
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Tories, or any one save the more vio- 
lent members of his own faction, to act 
with him in its favour ; and he has la- 
boured to calumniate. and clamour 
down all its friends who have refused 


to take. him for a leader. He must be 
the education-monopolist—every one 
is to be branded as the enemy of edu- 
cation save himself and his creatures— 
and all plans of education not ema~ 
nating from him, are piracies of his 
eternally-advertised quack nostrum. 
He has always broadly intimated, that 
the education of the people would 
render dissent. from the Church, and 
the creeds of Whiggism and Radical- 
ism, triumphant. 

To make education a good to man, 
it is demonstrable that it ought, at 
the very least, to include those prin- 
ciples of religion which regulate tem- 
poral conduct, and form the source of 
morals. This is the more imperiously 
necessary.in respect of the poor, be- 
cause upon correct. morals : depend 
their success in life, and their ability 
to make advantageous use of scienti- 
fic instruction. Mr Brougham, how- 
ever, instead. of making religion an 
essential, sacrifices it altogether ; from 
his Schools, Mechanic Institutes, and 
Tondon University, it is rigidly ex- 
cluded. His scheme of education 
keeps his pupils in utter ignorance of 
that knowledge from which education 
must draw its worth; and it sends 
them into the world to destroy the 
foundations of education, and restore 
the ignorance of the darker ages. 
Science. cannot survive the destruc 
tion of religion ; and those who create 
enemies to the latter, prepare the 
means for the destruction of the for- 
mer. 

Mr Brougham renders it abund- 
antly evident that, in all this, he is 
actuated by party motives—that he 
has laid hold of education, merely to 
make it subservient to the filthy inter- 
ests of hisFaction. To gratify thegro- 
velling, .sordid,. mean, unprincipled 
craving of this Faction, for place and 
Stipend, schools are to be converted 
into hotbeds of sedition and infidelity, 
education is to. be perverted into the 
parent of ignorance and barbarism, 
the spread of science is to be made a 
public curse, and the future salva- 
tion, not only of a whole people, but 
of the human race, is. to be sacrificed. 

His Article in the Number of the 
Review before us, on the “ Society 
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for the Diffusion of Uteful Know- 
ledge,” harmonises exactly with his 
previous conduct. Its ing objects 
ate, to. cover him and his followers 
with adulation quite as outrageous and 
loathsome as that resorted to by the 
advertising quacks, to prove that po- 
pular education will render Liber- 
alism omnipotent, and to write down 
every friend to education who differs 
from him. 

Almost at its commencement, he 
asserts—* In two important particu- 
lars, all our received histories fail. 
They make no distinction between au- 
thentic and fabulous ; and they turn 
the feelings of the reader, the youth- 
ful reader especially, into a wrong 
channel!!!” We could scarcely have 
expected stuff like this from the shal- 
low coxcomb who wrote “ The Pre- 
sent Administration.” Having put 
forth this marvellous discovery, Mr 
Brougham intimates that the Society 
—which, as he avows, consists of him- 
self, Lord John Russell, Dr Lushing- 
ton, Mr Crawford, William Allen, 
and ‘* other known friends to the «du- 
cation and improvement of mankind” | 
—will give to the world the history of 
all nations, “ stript of their false co- 
leurs, and the actions of all great men 
reduced to thcir true and just propor- 
tion.” He states—‘ From the So- 
ciety’s labours in this great depart- 
ment, (English history,) we expect 
the highest advantages to the coun- 
try; the dissipation of much igno- 
rance in all classes of society—the ex~ 
tinction of many bad feelings, and the 
overthrow and dispersion of a host of 
powerful but groundless judices, 
to which all classes, but the highest 
most remarkably, are enslaved.” 

Ye Hunts and Eadys!—Goss anil 
Co., and thou, most delightful of ‘all 
advertising puffers, Prince of the Rus- 
sia Oil!—hide your diminished heads, 
or fly for instruction in the arts of bom- 
bastic self-panegyric to Mr Brough- 
am and the Edinburgh Review! 

Seriously, could anything be more 
ludicrous, than for the furious party 
zealots of this Review—the men who 
have written in it as they have done 
respecting George the Third, Mr Pitt, 
Mr Percival, Buonaparte, Carnot, B. 
Constant, &c. &c.—the men who have 
put forth such modern history as it 
displays—the nen who have constant- 
ly covered with falsehood and calumny 
genius, talent, virtue, rank, and every 
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thing estimable, merely for dissenting 
from their creed—to pretend that they 
alone are capable of writing sober, 
true, and impartial history? Mr 
Brougham, however, is the most self- 
contradictory man in being ; and he 
at all times supplies his own refuta- 
tion. Immediately after giving this 
flaming description of the Society’s 
embryo histories, he informs the 
world, that they will contain the party 
creed of their authors and the Socie- 
ty—that they will support “ Liberal 
opinions”—in a word, that they will 
be fierce, bigoted, intolerant party 
publications. 

Mr Brougham’s avowal that the 
histories will be such publications, 
proves what we have said, that with 
him education is merely a tool, to 
serve the filthy private interests of his 
faction. His pleas for stuffing them 
with factious politics, are hugely 
amusing. One is, that they can be 
written against, either by individuals 
or an opposition Society.* We are 
not over sure that this can be relied 
on. He and his brethren make it 
abundantly manifest, that if they can 
obtain the necessary power, they will 
effectually prevent any one from wri- 
ting against them. 

Another, and his grand plea, is, that 
the Society was compelled to publish 
factious politics under the name of 
History, because a rival Society was 
about to publish “‘ cheap publications 
on politics and religion for the com- 
mon people.” He throws on this rival 
Society all the blame, abuses it and 
those connected with it furiously 
through two or three pages, and then 
he owns that he never heard the name 
of a single member of it, and that he 
is in doubt whether it was ever form- 
ed ! The real truth is this,—Mr Mur- 
ray advertised a series of cheap pub- 
lications probably in imitation, and 
rivalry, of Constable and Co.; on 
this alone -Mr Brougham founds his 
wretched superstructure respecting the 


rival Society—a Society which. he 
practically confesses never existed, 
save in his own misrepresentations. 
This mean and disgusting eonduct 
will convince our readers of his own 
deplorable want of education, and it 
may cast some light on the character 
of his philosophy. 

** Another rival” Society has, it ap- 
pears, been actually formed. All who 
endeavour to disseminate knowledge 
without placing themselves under his 
dictation, are, of course, rivals, whom 
he is to treat as rival pot-house keep: 
ers treat each other. He does all he 
can to ruin this rival: it is dishonest, 


it is incapable, and its wares are both 


bad and'dear. “He tells a long and 
dismal story touching its origin, im 
which he shows that certain unholy 
booksellers actually stole the name of 


_his own Society, and then,—how hard 


ened in iniquity some people are !— 
positively refused to return the stolen 
goods, until he and his brethren he- 
roically threatened them with law! 
We are not ourselves over much ad- 
dicted to weeping, but we almost drop- 
ped a tear on this narrative of the 
poor Society’s—we mean the real Si- 
mon Pure’s—losses and persecutions. 
Mr Brougham seems to have much 
desire to put down all rival education. 
people by law. He suspects that the 
imaginary Society is a secret one, 
** and possibly within the Acts of Par- 
liament in such case made and pro 
vided ;” from which we infer, that he 
would gladly use the “‘ Acts” to de- 
molish it. If, happily, the Inquisi- 
tion existed in this country, he might 
place Mr Murray on the rack,. and 
extort from him the names of his ac- 
complices. He really did, as he con- 
fesses, bounce the law at the educa- 
tion-booksellers. We advise him to 
introduce at once a law into Parlia- 
ment, to subject all to capital punish- 
ments who may vend books, or at- 
tempt to instruct the people, without 
being licensed by himself and his So- 





* After chalking out a path for.the opposition Society, Mr Brougham states, 
“« There are many persons among the English laity, und a Jarger body, we fear, of 
the ciergy, to whom the glad tidings of narrow-minded and ignorant doctrine are 


mainly acceptable.” 


With this bigot, everything is such doctrine which clashes 


with his own dogmas. Accident has made him an inhabitant of a free country, 


when nature evidently intended him to be a Pope. 


As in the late distribution of 


honours, he unaccountably received no Peerage, we recommend that he be ho- 

noured with the title—for he has duly earned it by his bigotry and intolerance—of 

Pope Brougham. May the elergy and laity of England always deserve his sianders. 
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ciety. For the sake of funds, it might 
be very prudent to load the license 
with exorbitant fees. - 

While Mr Brougham thus carries 
on unceasing and violent war ‘against 
all “ rivals,” he, of course, through- 
out extols his own Society in a man- 
ner quite overpowering. Its mem- 
bers, its plans, its publications, are 
all absolute perfection. He states, 
that the works, amidst their mpltifa- 
rious excellencies, are distinguished 
by “ the admirable union of plain and 
pure English diction.” On this point 
jo Beers mg Mee word, for : it 
evidently no judge of pure Englis 
diction. ‘ His article before us ranks 
with the worst English that was ever 
placed‘ before the public by a writer 
of any repute. It is disfigured by 
numberless grammatical errors ; the 
construction of its sentences is exceed 
ingly faulty ; and a vicious, impure 
use of terms pervades it throughout. 
Then his Society is to perform ex- 
ploits truly indescribable ; it is to 
educate the lower classes, the higher 
ones, the whole nation ; nay, all man- 
kind. Compared with the magnificent 
puffs he pn aR a9 it, the miost in< 
flated advertisement of the most boast- 
ing quack sinks into sober humility. 

. That such loathsome egotism and 
swaggering should bé tolerated in 
England—in plain, homely, carping; 
boast-hating Old England—is, what 
we can only ascribe to some incom- 
prehensible delusion. ‘What is its real 
worth? Is this Society inventing sci- 
ence, or: publishing what has never 
been published, or doing what has ne- 
ver been done or attempted? No. 
Speaking generally, it is only publish- 
ing ‘what has been again and again 
published ; booksellers have been for 
years acting on the plan it is follow- 
Ing. 

Suppose the Society had never beet 
formed, and that aa bookseller had 
done what it is doing—suppose Mr 
Blackwood had:hit on its very plans, 
and had published the whole of the 
identical treatises it means to publish 
—what would have been said of him ? 
Would any one—would: Mr Brough- 


am himself—have said that he would’ 


remove the “ prevailing ignorance” and 
 erilighten thankind 

says, the Society has sold ten thousand 
copies of its treatises—how can such a 


number -have atiy material effect on’ 


the wholé population, when. pérh 
Vor.” Xt me oa, 


Mr Brougham’ 


not three thousand copies have been 
taken by the labouring classes? The 
effects of the Society, whether or 
evil, will never be sensibly felt by the 
nation ; in two or three years its no- 
velty will be gone, its means of pub- 
lishing will be exhausted, and it will 
die and be forgotten. . 

The fact that Mr Brougham expects 


- such consequences from such a Socies 


ty, and that he believes in the practi- 
cability of giving to the mass of the 
working orders a “ scientific educa- 
tion,” forms the most striking proo 

which could be adduced of his igno- 
rance of human nature, his deplorable 
want of judgment, and his gross in- 
capacity as a statesman. “ 

All these dogmas respecting nation< 
al education have been, to a great ex~ 
tent, tested by experiment, and la- 
mentable indeed are the results. If 
we are to decide from the fruits of the 
acts, and the issue of the predictions, 
of the Cabinet and Parliament mono- 
polists of education and ‘philosophy, 
the government and legislature of this 
country were never more thorough 
strangets to education and philosophy, 
than they are at present. As educa< 
tion has increased amidst the’ people, 
infidelity, vice, and crime, have ih-' 
creased. At this moment the’ péople 
are far more vicious and criminal, in 
proportion to their number, than they’ 
werd when comparatively destitute of 
éducation. The majority of criminals: 
consist of those who have been “ édu~ 
cated.” ’ ; -* 

Are we then the enemies of 4 weet 
education ? ‘No; but we ate the ‘etie~ 
mies of those who conduct it impro 
péerly, and pervert it to pernitious 
purposes: we are its warm friends, 
when it is based on religion, and kept 
apart from faction. When we ‘see 
such mén as Mr Brougham using it as, 
the means for falsifying history, at~ 
tacking laws and institutions, and fille 
ing the people with false and ruinous 
political opinions—when we see the 
Faction using it as the means for teach- 
ing the people that poaching is per- 
fectly innocent ; that magistrates are 
unprincipled tyrants ; that the ‘cle 
are ignorant and corrupt ; that there 
is ac ‘in doing all kinds of 
work, an ‘nd in ‘all kinds of 
amusements, on the Sabbath ; that’ all 
kinds'of immorality are guiltless, and 
that theit employers and their supéri« 
ors are their a gr we née 

7"? 
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all this, we should lack the reason 
which distingiishes man from the 
beast, if we could not see likewise, that 
popular education is eapable of being 
made a consuming curse to the work- 
ing classes, as well as to the empire in 
its collective character. 

Upon the whole, Mr Brougham and 
his Faction have done grievous injury 
to the cause of popular education. 
They have embarrassed and retarded 
its operations, created a powerful op- 

sition to it amidst the upright and 
influential classes, given it a vicious 
and pernicious direction, and rendered 
it a matter of doubt whether it will 
not end in public ruin. 

Our readers must not forget the pre« 
dictions the Faction put forth touch- 
ing the success which its schools, me- 
chanics’ institutes, and cheap publica- 
tions, would have against vice and 
crime. How have they been verified ? 
Like all the other predictions. Ne- 
vertheless, such prophets still prophe- 
‘sy, and, alas! they are still listened 
to. 

Passing from education, what has 
the Faction done in other respects to- 
wards the improvement of the people ? 
It repealed the Combination Laws, 
and this brought greater evils upon 
the working classes as a whole than 
any single measure ever brought upon 
them previously. The repeal has been 
up to this moment, and it will con- 
tinue to be, an unremitting scourge 
to the working classes, as well as a 
source of injury to the community ge- 
nerally. Such is the issue of the Fac- 
tidn’s predictions, that it would over- 
whelm both the labouring orders and 
the whole population with benefits. 
Nevertheless, such prophets still pro- 
phesy, and, alas! they are still listened 


The Faction proclaimed that Free 
Trade would yield immense advanta- 
* ges to “‘the people.” It proclaimed 

this, when it confessed that the object 
of Free Trade was to bring down pri- 
ces and wages tothe minimum. What 
has been the result? Loss of employ- 
ment and starvation. While it pre- 
tends to found mechanics’ institutes, 
it takes away the means of the people 
for subseribing to them ;. while it pre- 
tends to provide education for the peo- 
ple, it strips them of money where- 
with to buy it ; while it pretends that 
it is rendering the people happy and 
intelligent, it is plunging them into 


* 





penury, misery, and ignorance. In- 
stead of improving the people and 
their condition, the Faction has in« 
flicted the deepest injury on their prin- 
ciples and character, it has brought 
upon them incalculable loss. and .mi- 
sery, and it has prepared a future for 
them pregnant with everything that 
can debase, demoralise, pollute, and 
distress human nature. 

Looking at the domestic policy of 
the Faction as a whole, what has it 
yielded? Terrible evils of every dee 
scription, without a single counter. 
vailing benefit. Under it the nation 
has experienced nothing but loss and 
suffering ; manufactures, trade, ship- 
ping, agriculture, revenue, and morals, 

ave sustained grievous injury ; every 
rank and condition has been. dragged 
into adversity ; and the empire has 
rapidly retrograded. 

Looking at the whole policy, both 
foreign and domestic, of the Faction, 
its character and fruits demonstrate 
that, if it be much longer persevered 
in, it will inevitably bring the empire 
to ruin and dismemberment. 

Leaving its policy, we will now 
glance at the honour, integrity, con< 
sistency, and truth of the Faction. 

Our readers are aware that not long 
ago, Mr Canning, Lord Goderich, 
Lord Bexley, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Mr Brougham, Sir F. Burdett, 
and various other ‘l'ories, Whigs, and 
Radicals, formed themselves into one 
party, and that the Ministerial one. 
The fact that Mr Canning and Mr 
Brougham, that Lord Goderich and 
Sir F. Burdett, and that Lord Bexley 
and Sir R. Wilson, leagued themselves 
together to form the Ministerial party, 
is likewise the fact that in doing it, 
they violated every received principle 
of honour and consistency. It is as 
unnecessary to tender proof that they 
were guilty of such’ violation; as it-is 
to tender proof that they so combined. 
The Edinburgh Review—to shew, we: 
presume, its thorough contempt for 
everything which honest men value— 
undertakes a defence of this mons 
strous coalition, in the article headed 
** The Present Administration.” The 
circumstance, that this defence has 
been cast on the unhappy shoulders 
of Mr Macaulay, proves that Mr Jef<' 
frey, Sir James, and the very Mr 
Brougham, deemed it a thing too 
desperate to be meddled with. 

Poor Mr Macaulay, as might be ex-: 
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pected, makes a fearful piece of work 


of it. Far be it, however, from us to 
insinuate that he does not do his best, 
or that he plays off upon his friends 
a specimen of their own treachery. 
It is evident that he did not com- 
mence the task without being duly 
sensible of its difficulties and dangers. 
He sweats, froths at the mouth, and 
flings mud around him, in a manner 
quite surprising in so very rickety and 
feeble a personage. The world knows, 
without any information from us, that 
Mr Macaulay is not a reasoner, and 
that he is utterly disqualified for un- 
dertaking a piece of argumentation ; 
yet we should offend against truth, 
were we to say that in his various at- 
tempts at deduction he proves no- 
thing. In fact, he proves a great deal. 
He establishes in a most satisfactory 
manner, that the Coalition is a scan- 
dalously indefensible matter, and that 
his Faction is in the highest degree 
profligate and unprincipled. 

Mr Macaulay says—‘‘ Every argus 
ment by which party connexions can 
be defended, is a defence of coalitions. 
What coalitions are to parties, parties 
ate to individuals ;”- he says farther, 
that the Revolution was the fruit of a 
coalition of hostile parties. Matter 
like this constitutes his defence of the 
Coalition. 

On his own shewing, therefore, the 
Coalition iis utterly indefensible, if the 
parties which coalesced did not agree 
as much in creed and opinion, as the 
members of a party; or if they did 
not form themselves into an alliance 
merely for a moment to save the con- 
stitution from destruction. 

The world knows that the parties 
held, and still hold, the most discord- 
ant creeds and opinions. Each pro- 
tests that it has not made the smallest 
change ; Mr Brougham and Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett would call it an atrocious 
calumny, were they told that they en- 
tertain the same creed with Lords 


‘ Goderich and Bexley. The heads of 


the Coalition consist partly of ultra 
Tories, partly of ultra Whigs, and 
partly of ultra Radicals ; they all con- 
tradict poor Mr Macaulay in the most 
unceremonious way, for they all so- 
lemnly protest that they have not 
changed an iota of creed and opi- 
nion. 

The world knows, that the parties 
did not form themselves into an alli- 
ance merely for the moment, to pro< 
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tect from ruin the constitution, but 
that they formed themselves into a 
permanent party, solely to possess 
themselves of place and stipend. Mr 
Canning could only preserve place 
through such a Coalition ; the Whigs 
and Radicals could only obtain place 
through such a Coalition, therefore 
they coalesced. They had no other 
reason ; public duty had nothing to 
do with the act, and the feeling of the 
country was decidedly against them. 

But then, says Mr Macaulay, cer- 
tain Tory writers said some time ago, 
that the Ministry was acting under 
the dictation of the Whigs. Minis- 
ters so far sacrifited their consistency, 
as to follow the Whigs on eran 
questions ; and this with him is a 
proof, that both agree on all essential 
points, notwithstanding their asseve- 
rations to the contrary. 

On his own doctrines, therefore, 
the Coalition is utterly indefensible. 
As our excuse for having mentioned 
him, we must inform him, we should 
have given him no molestation, had 
not hig* unfortunate labours forced 
their way into the Edinburgh Re- 
view. Silly, absurd, self-destroying 
trash like this, forms the best defence’ 
the Edinburgh Review can find for 
this infamous Coalitien. 

On important topics scarcely any 
two members of the Faction agree. 
One argues, that the annihilation of 
agriculture would yield immense be- 
nefit to trade and manufactures. Mr 
Brougham thinks agriculture must 
flourish, or trade and manufactures 
cannot flourish. Mr Huskisson and 
Mr C. Grant are ravished with the 
new Political Economy—Lord Go- 
derich now speaks of it with con-' 
tempt; and Lord Holland speaks -of 
it-with greater contempt, and says 
he has not read a line of it. The 
Edinburgh Review protests that free 
trade in corn would be ~vastly bene-' 
ficial—Lords Lansdowne, Holland, 
and others, protest it would be vastly 
ruineus. Mr Brougham would abo- 
lish all religious tests—the Lord Chan- 
cellor and Lord Bexley would abolish’ 
none. Sir Francis Burdett would have 
Universal Suffrage and Annual Parlia- 
ments—some of his brethren protest 
against it, and would have moderate 
reform—others would have no reform’ 
at all. Scarcely any important ques~ 
tion could be named respecting Poli- 
tical Economy, the general principles 
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of -civil. goyernment, or the policy of 
‘the moment, on which the members 
of thé Faction are not flatly opposed 
to each other. It is really much 
fur a Faction like this to blackguard 
=the term is the most proper one 
possible—all who will not join it, as 
men below contempt on the score of 


erroneous creed and opinion. Every 


blow which it aims at themi, is, in 
truth, a blow at some part.or other of 
itself, . 
Now, how do its members justify 
eir loathsome violation of principle P 
They declare, they are guilty of. no 
such violation, because they have 
merely abandoned principle, without 
Sey, and in terms renouncing it. 
r Brougham, Sir Francis Burdett, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, &c. &c. 
have abandoned changes of the first 
magnitude, which they have so long, 
insisted ought to be immediately made, 
to save the empire from civil war and 
the worst of evils ; they have not only 
abandoned them, but they maintain 
that they ought not to be pressed by 
other people. We appeal ,te every 
honest man, whether this be not equi« 
valent to & direct renunciation of prin- 
ciple.. While they pretend to differ 
touching the nature of the changes 
from those on whom they lavish their 
scutrility, they agree with the Jat- 
ter in declaring, that the changes. 
eught not to be attempted. They 


say they haye set their faces against. 


the changes, because it is not practi 
cable to make them; the worth of 
this is shown by the fact, that they. 
were as well 


at present, This bungling Jesuitism 
will deceive no man; all must per- 
ceive that they are guilty of the most 
flagrant violation of principle. 

ith regard to the Tory members 
of the Cabinet, there were bonds and 
obligations between them, and their late 
colleagues, and the part of the nation 
to whom they owed everything, which 
they could not break, without strip- 
ping themselves of all that has hither- 
to been held to constitute personal 
honour. They stand stained with in- 
gratitude and treachery—branded as 
traitors to their friends, traitors to 
their party, the destroyers of those to 
whom they owed official being, and 
the betrayers of the cause confided to 
their keeping. 


j uainted with the im-, 
practicability when they insisted on. 
their immediate adoption, as they are. 


- But the manner in which the Fac. 
tion speaks of the Ex-Ministers and 
their party forms the best evidence 
that could -be adduced of its utter des- 
titution of truth, honesty, and honour. 
The Edinburgh Review .states—the 
words are the sage Mr Macaylay’s— 
if these Ex-Ministers return to power, 
“* They will be able to stand only by 
abject submission and by boundless 
profusion—by giving up the people to 
be oppressed, first; for the profit of the 

eat, and then for their amusement. 

They will return pledged to oppose 
every reform, to maintain a constant 
struggle against the spirit of. the age, 
to defend abuses to which the nation 
is every day becoming more. quick- 
sighted.” Our readers will perceive, 
that it is almost a verbatim repetition 
of the vulgar slang which was scattered 
abroad eight or ten years ago by the 
Radical scribblers. The same slang 
is employed by the Faction poner: 
The Billingsgate resorted to by The 
Times is fa as could only be-.ex- 
pected from the very dregs of s0- 
ciety. 

‘Now, who are these Ex-Ministers 
and their party? Their names we-need 
not give; they are the men who form- 
ed the government of this empire due 
ring the war, at the peace, and atany 
rate, practically as well as nominally, 
up to the tinre when the ‘‘ new liberal 
system ” was introduced. They form- 
ed red government of this frp du- 
ring the most trying and glorious pe- 
riod of its Nohans--sdham no other than 
a government of the highest -ability 
could have saved it from ruin—when it 
made unexampled advatices in wealth, 
fame, and‘ greatness—when the con- 
dition of the people received the great- 
est ameliorations—and when orm 
were made, abuses were corrected, new 
laws were passed, and efforts to bar- 
monize the system of the country with 
its circumstances were employed with- 
out ceasing, We state merely. what is 
pees wholly above controversy 

istory, the records of Parliament, ap 
the statute-book. If these men then 
numbered among them the late Mar 
quis of Londonderry and Lord Liver- 
pool, it must be observed, that the 

Faction insists the former only inflict- 
ed evils on the empire, and it has al- 
ways rated the ability of the latter at 
the lowest point possible. Mr Canni 
was very little in office, and Lor 
Goderich and Mr Huskisson were un- 
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ee underlings during the pe- 


- riod. : c 
What is the history of these feb- 


ple who call themselves the exclusive 
i pres the exclusively liberal 
and enlightened—the only le who 
have received education? What have 
they done for the empire? _ What re- 
forms have they made? What abuses 
have. they corrected ? What. conces- 
sions have they made to “ the spirit 
of the age?” The Whig and Radical 
part of them, during the war, fought 
on the side of, the nation’s enemies— 
had their policy been pursued, the 
empire would have been ruined and 
dismembered—they obstructed the re« 
forms—they constantly fed the flame 
of rebellion.and revolution—they stir« 
red up strife and convulsion, until re- 
forms could not be ventured on, and 
the constitution could only be preser- 
ved by the abridgement of freedom and 
privilege. . Looking at the whole of 
these braggadocios, their measures as 
a government have been of the most 
baleful character ; instead of making 
reforms, they have filled the country 
with evils; instead of correcting 
abuses, they have gone far towards 
disorganizing society ; and they have 
conceded to “ the spirit of the 
age,” what has operated likea pestilence 
on every leading national interest. 
, Aceording-to the Faction, opposition 
to the most ruinous of its innovations, 
is opposition to ref To defend a 
law, system, or institution, no matter 
how valuable. experience may have 
proved it,to be, is to defend abuses, 
and “‘ struggle against the spirit of the 
age.”. Various of its members and 
publications have called for the admis- 
sion of foreign corn duty free ; resist. 
anee to them is ignorance, and a desire 
to oppress the e. One portion, or, 
pon of Pegg for universal 
suffrage—the abolition of all protect 
ing. duties—the abandonment of our 
aan robbery of the church— 
the destruction of the aristocracy, &c. 
&c. ;,and opposition to it is illiberality, 
bigotry, intolerance, corruption, and 
hostility to improvement. The bare 
recital is,sufficient to shew the exact 


character of the Faction’s liberality, 
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knowledge, and y; aud to 
prove what the fanatics, bigots, and 
tyrants, of whom it is composed, would 
¢ ve their power were cqual to their 


Such is the Faction, by which. this 
empire is at present governed. No 
former Ministry was ever more desti- 
tute of genius and talent, or more 
tainted with incapacity and ruinous 
principle, than the present one. No 
former Ministry was ever more com- 
pletely deprived of the confidence and 
support of the wealth, intelligence, 
patriotism, wisdom, and virtue of the 
nation,, than the present one. No 
former Ministry was ever more de« 
pendent on the ignorant, visionary, 
and unprincipled part of the popula 
tion, for existence, than the present 
one. What its brief term of authorit 
will end in, is very clearly indica’ 
by the history of the country for the 
last two years. 

We advise the Faction to proceed a 
step farther, and to solemnly promul- 
gate as infallible traths—1. That if a 
law, system, or institution, be produc« 
tive of benefits, this is a proof that it 
starids 6n false principles, and ought to 
bedestroyed. 2, Thatifa Ministry carry 
the country through the most appal-« 
ling difficulties and dangers, and raise 
it to the highest point of wealth, pros- 
perity, and greatness, this is a proof 
y ane such a Ministry is, in the highest 

egree, incapable and unprincipled. 
3. That the great increase of insubérdi- 
nation, vice, and crime, is a decisive 

roof of the vast advan ‘which 

ave flowed from “ the scientific edu< 
cation of the people.” 4. That if 
changes and innovations produce ruin 
and misery, this is a proof that they 
are most true in principle, and most 
beneficial in consequence. 5. That 
if the measures of Ministers fill the 
land with calamity and suffering, this 
is aproof that such Ministers are more 
than ‘men ‘in talent, knowledge, wis- 
dom, and virtue. And,-6..That none 
can govern @ nation wisely and up- 
rightly, save those who plunge it into 
beggary, starvation, ruin, and revolu« 
tion. 
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WHO CAN IT BE? 


One evening last summer, as I sat 
at my window, which looks into the 
tethers court of the University of 
Glasgow, I saw a man walking back- 
wards and forwards, who excited my 
curiosity in an extraordinary degree. 
I know not why I became so inte- 
rested in him, for his person and dress, 
though somewhat singular, were by 
no means so remarkable as to attract 
any very uncommon degree of notice. 
He was a short thick figure, dressed 
in a suit of black, with a cocked, or 
rather three-cornered hat upon his 
head, and a long queue descending for 
some space down his back. The only 
thing further which it is necessary to 
detail, was his paunch, which boasted 
of dimensions truly orthodox ;—and 
his nose red and lumpish, and span- 
ned over by a pair of tortoise-shell 
spectacles, through which he looked 
with that pomposity of expression, 
which the civic dignitaries of all cities 
are apt to assume, on entering upon 
their authority. 

The evening was hot, and a glare 
of sickly light filled the atmosphere, 
which was close and oppressive. My 
window ro in the shade, and stood 
open for the purpose of attracting as 
ae tolinels ie the air afforded. I 
had just finished half a bottle of Port, 
after dining heartily on oysters, de- 
villed fowls, and macaroni. Altogether, 
I was languid, heavy, and disposed, 
if not absolutely to sleep, at least to 


doze. My whole frame was nervous ; | 


and the mind, sympathising with the 
state of its tenement, in a full condi- 
tion for dreams, nightmares, and other 
chimeras of the imagination. Altoge- 
ther, I believe, I would have slept, 
had not the man with the long tie and 
tortoise- shell spectaclescaught my obs 
servation. 

He was walking on the opposite, or 
sunny side of the court, and his pace 
was sedate and orderly. He was evi- 
dently a person of importance, and too 
well satisfied with himself to increase 
his speed. No sooner did he move 
athwart the window, than the languid 
lids which were falling slowly over 
my visual orbs, were lifted up, and I 
turned them involuntarily upon him. 
“ That,” thought I, “ is a man who 
would not quicken his step one jot to 


save the College from destruction.” 
Again did I look at him, and again 
did I behold the self-same consequen- 
tial form treading the sunny side of 
the court. He carried a stick in his 
right hand. It was not for any or- 
dinary purpose that he carried it, for 
it was a rough orange stick, with a 
brazen cramp at its lower extremity, 
and an embossed silver cap at its up- 
per. Neither was it to sustain him in 
his perambulations, for his lower limbs 
were brawny and athletic, and made to 
scorn such assistances. The use of 
that stick must be—to support his 
dignity. Had it been a oneti, a 
hazel sapling, a supple-jack, or even 
an oaken cudgel, I could have passed 
it by without notice, but it was none 
of these. It was an orange stick, shod 
with brass and capped with silver ; 
and as he walked along he struck its 
point upon the earth with a firmness 
which made the echo to resound 
through the court. “ It must be to 
support his dignity he has that stick.’ 
No person but one of some consequence’ 
would wear such a baton, or walk with’ 
it so pompously.” ' 

Having made these reflections, I 
closed my eyes and tried to fall into a 
slumber, but I could not. I heard the 
slow solemn pace of the stranger as he 
walked alone. I heard him well, for 
he had creaking shoes ; and every step 
he made was accompanied with a re~ 
sponse from his stick, as it struck the 
flag-stones with its brazen extremity. 
Up went my eyelids, and turning to 


the sunny side, there did I behold him: 


— backwards and forwards as at 
rst. ' 

I looked at him for some time, for 
I was interested in the man. His face 
—it was impossible to analyse its exe 
pression. It was plump and rosy. “‘ He 
must,” thought I, “ be a good liver. 
Such cheeks, such a nose, such a dou-' 
ble chin isnot to be obtained for no- 
thing. No, he understands living well ; 
he has read Apicius in the original, 
and is no doubt familiar with Meg 
Dods and Kitchiner- Perhaps he is 
Kitchiner himself.” Unfortunately 
for this hit I recollected that Kitchiner 
had died the month before. “ At any 
rate, he must be a bon vivant, and has, 
peradventure, dined on oysters, dee 
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villed fowls, and macaroni, like my- 
self. Who knows but he may be Doc- 
tor Redgill, spoken of in ‘ Marriage,’ 
or the Nabob Touchwood, fresh from 
* St Ronan’s Well?’ I looked at him 
till my eyes grew tired, but I could 
perceive no alteration in his move- 
ments or appearance. The same step 
—the same pompous air—the same 
knocking on the earth with his baton 
—there was not an atom of difference. 
“ Verily, that man’s dignity is great,” 
thought I once more, as I closed my. 
eyes, uttered a long yawn, and fell into 
a slumber. 

A slumber! it was but the shadow 
of one—the reflection of adream. I 
was neither asleep nor awake; for 
though my eyes were sealed in obli-« 


vion, my ears were not—and I heard, ° 


asin the depths of nightmare, the dis< 
tant and confused noise of the street, 
beyond the College gates—the voices 
of fishwomen—the ticking of my own 
time-piece, and the sound of my own 
breath. All these things I heard ; but 
they were as nothing to the tread in 
the court—to the creaking shoes and 
brazen-shod stick of the stranger. 
There was something about this man 
which scared slumber away, and I was 
obliged to open my eyes, which were 
once more fixed upon him with in 
creased curiosity. 

I could not understand it. There 
was apparently nothing remarkable 
about the man. He was clothed in 
black, it is true, and had a three-cor- 
nered hat, a long queue and tortoise- 
shell spectacles. Well, and what then ? 
are not many men clothed in black, 
and do not some wear three-cornered 
hats, long queues, and tortoise-shell 
spectacles ? ‘Then, to extricate myself 
from this dilemma, I called the orange 
stick to my assistance, and endeavour 
ed to extract from it something suffi- 
ciently marvellous to account for my 
curiosity—then the pompous gait of 
its bearer—then his creaking shoes, 
and lastly, his rosy physiognomy. It 
would not do. There was nothing odd 
in any of them. What then was there 
about the man to attract my notice so 
irresistibly ? Apparently there was no- 
thing, and yet there must be some- 
thing—for it was clear that my notice 
had been irresistibly attracted. 

Altogether I was perplexed. My 
corporeal and mental functions were 
clearly opposed to each other, the for- 
mer inspiring me to sleep, the latter 
striving to keep me awake. I felt a 


_ 
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weight fall upon my spirit. I was hot, 
thirsty, and Don thoes 3; and, what 
with the tendency to fall into slum« 
ber, and the effort not to do so, I re« 
sembled the ass between two bundles 
of hay, and remained like Mahomet’s 
coffin, poised by the influence of re 
sisting powers. In the atmosphere 
there was something insufferably hot ; 
not a breath of wind filled the court ; 
everything was stagnant ; and a drow~ 
siness fell upon the face of nature, like 
that rendered immortal by Thomson, 
in his Castle of Indolence. 

Did I say that everything was stag- 
nant? If I said so, erred. There was 
one object that bade defiance to this 
universal languor ; and that was the 
man with the tortoise-shell spectacles 
and long queue. . Wonderful man !— 
while all nature was sinking into en« 
nui, he continued his endless and in- 
terminable walk. He had been at. 
work for half an hour ; the time-piece. 
was opposite me, and I knew it.to.a 
minute. What could be the meaning 
of this? there was something unfa- 
thomable about him; his name was 
Mystery, and the longer I looked at 
him the more miraculous did his whole 
appearance seem. Never were fane 
and reason so preposterously op . 
The latter told me there was nothing 
about the man particularly worthy of. 
observation ; the former hinted that 
he was clothed with wonder as with 
agarment, and that he must be—some- 
body. ; 

** Who can it be?” This was the 
first problem which it was imperative 
to solve. I had already found out that 
he could not be Kitchiner, seeing that 
this worthy gastronome was dead. 
Then Doctor Redgill and Touchwood 
came in review, but, without knowing 
anything of the persons of these gen 
tlemen, I arrivedsomehow at the con-_ 
clusion, that it could not be any of 
them. He must be a contributor to. 
Blackwood, and certainly a celebrated 
one. Perhaps he is Christopher North; 
but no—he is not old enough for that ; 
or Timothy Tickler—but he is not tall 
enough. He cannot be Hogg, no— 
nor ODoherty—that is evident ; nor 
can he be Delta—for he, I am told, is 
a tall young man, with light hair. He 
is perhaps Ebony himself ; yes, he is 
Ebony. But no—confound it—he 
can’t be that either, for Ebony neither 
wears a three-cornered hat nor has he 
a long queue. ' ‘ 

In this manner did I cogitate, while 
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the important subject of my medita- 


tions walked opposite, apparently un- 


dignity about him. It was clear that 
he-was a man of importance, or, what 
is the same thing, that’ he thought 
himself one. Nor did this look of 
found dignity seem to diminish as I ga- 
zed. upon it, On the contrary, its in- 
fluence inereased. Every minute the 
rose in my estimation ; and I 
Ccuiseauitahs ies he taee be anvel 
the great men of the earth. : 
Nor was my admiration confined to 
his person alone : there was something 
interesting in his very habiliments. 
« ‘Phat three-cornered hat,” I thought, 
“ is such as Raymond Lully, or Eras- 
mus must have worn. Thereis some- 
thing antique in its cut, and it could 
only fit the sconce of a man of genius !” 
I now to conjecture who could 
have: it ; and I verily believe that 
had it been at this moment in the 
market, I would have given as much 
for it as for the wishing-cap of For- 
tunatus. My cogitations descended 
frem the cocked-hat to the walking- 
stick. While looking upon it, I call 
ed to mind the rod of Moses, and the 
wand of mag yr od ame of 
vulgar, ill-nat crab-sticks— 
oad your hazel staffs. It was an 
orange stem, probably of Seville, or 
ier growth : perhaps St Mi- 
chael or Jamaica produced it. Nor 
was the coat of this mysterious man 
less worthy of observation. Stultze 
mede it not; he never made such a 
coat. It was a goodly garment, of no- 
ble dimensions, a buttoned with 
ayaple swell over the circumference of 
his lordly paunch. There was an air 
of knowingness about it—something 
of erudition. The tailor who contri- 
ved it, must have been a graye and 
man—not the ninth part of 
humanity—not a fraction of his spe- 
cies, as tailors from time immemorial 
have been known to be. What a mass 
of dignity is contained within its em- 
brace! Elijah’s mantle must have been 
somewhat like this. Were it mine, I 
would not exchange it-for the Pontifi- 
cal robes, nor for the purple of Cesar 
himself. Lastly, his nether ents, 


comgoening in their col volume 
so glorious a rotundity of thigh: Hea- 
vens, such a pair of unmentionables ! 


Were they mine, I would cause them 
to be handed down as an heir-loom to 
ai fets 10 ( 
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my family, even till the latest genera- 
tions. Breeches !—yes, the word sound’ 
hard to — ears—that man, I 
will be bold to say, wears his own, and 
is most assuredly—not henpecked. 

Never was I so interested in any 
being ; but human interest will flag at 
times, and the mind must now and 
then give way to the dictates of the 
body. In the midst of my meditations 
a renewed languor came over me, my 
eyes closed involuntarily, as if I sat in 
an atmosphere of poppy or night- 
shade, my hands fell powerless into 
my lap, and I lay back in the chair, 
with my mouth half open, and my 
whole spirit absorbed in one mysteri< 
ous perplexity. I know not whether 
it could be called sleep: ifit was, never 
did slumber come down upon the soul 
im more quaint and fantastic fashion: 
I had a perfect consciousness of what 
was going on, and yet I could not move 
nor take any part init. I felt ‘the 
glow of the evening sun as it warmed 
my frame with its sultry breath. I 
heard my clock ticking, and the noise 
of flies buzzing and fluttering around 
me ; and now and then felt them set« 
tling with annoying pertinacity upon 
my nose and forehead. 

But a truce to such sounds as thos¢ 
of buzzing flies. and time-pieces. 
There was one sound, not perhaps 
more loud than these, which yet 
drowned them in the magnificence of 
its moral loudness, and in its effect 
upon the mind. I allude to the tread 
of the man with the long queueand tor- 
toise-shell spectacles. He was still at 
work, pacing the court with slow and 
solemn dignity. I knew it, though I 
saw him not. I knew it, though well- 
nigh asleep; for I heard the creak— 
creak—creak—of his measured step, 
and the no less monotonous tick—tick 
tick of his brazen-shod baton, ree 
sponding to the music of his feet. I 
continued in this state of dozing som- 
nolency for fifteen minutes, and was 
aroused from it by my clock striking 
the hour of seven. During my half- 
slumber, I was in a state of fascination, 
from which I found it impossible to 
liberate myself. I was in a trance: 
an incubus hung equally upon my bo- 
dy and spirit ; and the sounding of the 
seventh hour seemed as the voice of 4 
good angel, commanding the spell by 
which I was fettered to depart. 

I awoke, opened my eyes, yawned, 
stretched myself, and looked . out, 
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The man was still there—Zounds, I 
never-doubted it! Who but himself 
could produce the tread I have been 
describing ? whose stick but his, could 
beat the ground with such. dignity ? 


. Upon my honour, the man was still 


there ! By accurate computation, he 
had walked .forty-five, ay fifty mi- 
nutes. He had gone all this time in 
the sun too-—on the sunny side of the 
court, be it remembered, when the 
thermometer stood at eighty. I for- 
merly wondered who he could be; I 
now began to marvel what he wanted. 
Judging from his gait, he was surely a 
great man ; and it was only rational to 
suppose he had come on some great oc- 
casion. ‘ He must be one of the Com- 
missioners,” thought I, ‘‘ appointed 
by the King to examine the state of 
the Scottish Universities, and is doubt- 
less here upon his commission. Which 
of them can it be ?>—let me think. The 
Earl of Aberdeen is one, and so is the 
Earl of Lauderdale, but it is neither of 
them. Lord Melville is another, as like« 
wise the Lord President.” It would not 
do: these noblemen were all of the 
Commissioners whose names I recol- 
lected, and unluckily I knew them all 
by-sight. Had there been any one of 
them with whose appearance I was 
unacquainted, I would have fixed upon 
the stranger as him, beyond a doubt. I 
now began. to recollect that sundry 
learned men from Germany wereshort- 
ly expected at our Colleges; among 
others, Gall and Spurzheim, and the 
celebrated Doctor Dedimus Dunder- 
head, of whom honourable mention 
has been made in my Metempsychosis. 
For Gall, the man was too young ; for 
Spurzheim, he was tooshort ; for Doctor 
Dunderhead, he was neither old enough 
nor short enough, although in other 
respects he closely resembled that emi- 
nent professor. At last the idea struck 
me that he must be Doctor Scott the 
Odontist, or Professor Leslie, when the 
pigtail descending beneath his three- 
cornered hat demonstrated how much 
I was mistaken. That eternal queue 
was the stumbling block to all my sur- 
mises. I knew nobody that wore a 
— but the Duke of Hamilton ; and 

is Grace could not for one moment 
be mistaken for the man—nor the man 
for his Grace. 

The more I reflected on the subject 
the greater my perplexity became. I 
had still a strong inclination to sleep, 
but I combated it for the sake of un- 
ravelling the secret. Meanwhile the 
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stranger continued his pace. He went 
like a horse in a gin, only ng ii 
was backwards and forwards, i ? 
of being round about. Nor in the 
whole of this walk did he abate.one jot 
*. his dignity. _ He still aac 
the same pompous, consequential step 
which had { first attracted my notice— 
carrying his head as-high as ever, look- 
ing as proudly through his spectacles, 
and placing his baton with unmitigated 
firmness upon: the earth. Altogether, 
there was a mystery about the man 
which I would ame given the half of 
what I was worth to be acquainted 
with. 

I have spoken of his person, of his 
dress, and of. his gait, and have des- 
canted upon them with sufficient co-« 
piousness ; but there were some other 
things which there was no resisting 
the wish to know. I had already set~ 
tled the point that he was a bon sivant; 
his amplitude of paunch and claret 
complexion established this beyond .@ 
doubt. “ He is probably,” I thought; 
“* fond of roasted beef not overdone, 
and of beef-steak cooked a/’ Anglaise. 
That he likes a draught of London 
oo after dinner is, I should think, 

ikely ; that he likes wine is certain ; 
spirits I do not believe he cares much 
about. Mfg kind of wine does oa 

refer—Claret, M ,or Hermi 
Neither. These a wotay. ok 
Frenchified for the rich current of his 
blood. Old Port and Madeira are his 
favourites, take my word for it. 'Talk- 
ing of politics, the man is a Tory. His 
air is too lordly and aristecratic for. 
Whiggism, which he would blow ta 
- earth with the breath of his nos 
trils.” yee 

While reflecting in this manner, I 
got into better humour with myself. 
I had made some hits which pleased: 
me, and I thought that the mystery 
would straightway dissolve like snow, 
before the fire of my me ag 87 But,, 
after all; they were only hits—mere 
guesses. They might all be : 
instead of being a great man, he might 
be a very little man ; instead of bemg 
a Tory, he might be a most egregious: 
Whig. - The only thing certain was— 
that he loved good things. This there 
was no denying, as his corporation 
was a living witness to the fact.: °. - 

For more. than fifty minutes had he. 
by this time paced the opposite side 
of the court ; and the circumstance of 
his being a bon vivant was--I must 
repeat it—in reality the only fact I 
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had discovered about him. The other 

es might be right, or they 
might be wrong.. He might be Touch- 
wood, or Redgill, or one of the Uni- 
versity Commissioners, for anything 
I knew to the contrary. I was going 
to t that he might be Doctor 
Scott, but no—his pigtail set that for 
ever at rest. 

Could he be a Bailie? It was pos- 
sible, for he possessed much of the 
awful dignity which characterizes 
these functionaries ; his paunch, his 
step, the air with which he looked 
through the glasses of his- spectacles 
—all were magisterial. 

A Methodist preacher ? Impossible. 
If he be a preacher at all, he must be 
a bishop or a cardinal. That import- 
ant look, that air of condition, that 
atmosphere of good living which floats 
around him, cannot savour of the sour, 
lank, vinegar aspect of Methodism. 

A lawyer ? Amoment’s thought con- 
vinced me that I was again at fault. 
What lawyer ever possessed such a 
lordly bearing, such a consciousness of 
superiority, and such freedom from 
care and calculation as reposes in the 
expression of that face. 

A physician ? The very idea savour- 
ed of absurdity. The time-serving 
smile, the insinuating address of the 
eu. of physic, were awanting 

his bold pompous front. The man 
was too full of his own importance to 
undertake the task of wedging him- 
self into the graces of the sick. 

A quaker ? he ! 

at then, in the name of miracle, 
was he? It was impossible to tell, and 
I tortured my brain for no pu , in 
the vain endeavour to solve the diffi- 
culty. All I could ascertain tomy own 
satisfaction was the profession to which 
he actually did—not belong ; and that 
he neither appertained to the tribe of 
lawyers, doctors, quakers, nor metho- 
dists, was as clear as mathematical 
demonstration could make it. 

TJ must discover him. There is 
something about the man, which can- 
not be allowed to remain in obscurity ; 
and, if I die the moment after, I shall 
have the ‘secret out of him.” Such 
were my determinations, and I resol- 
ved to hit upon some plan to effect the 

. But what could I adopt? 
id I ask him his name 4nd busi- 


ness? it was impossible to take such 
liberty with so awe-inspiring a person- 

. Who knows but he might read 
me a lecture from the Philippics of 


Demosthenes, and send me. quailing 
back beneath the lightning of his elo- 
quence? I could not doubt that he 
was a great orator. Notwithstanding 
the overpowering dignity of his de- 
meanour it was possible he might de- 
scend to sarcasm and rebuke, to punish 
impertinence. Who knows if he would 
even be above applying his stick to my 
unfortunate numskull ? 

These reflections had their due weight 
in deterring me from so hazardous an 
experiment ; but while they deterred 
me, they also excited my curiosity to 
the highest pitch. The desire for in- 
formation augmented with the diffi. 
culty of procuring it. I no longer sat 
like a fixture at the window: my agi- 
tation was too great to admit of so 
sedentary a position, and I got up in 
a paroxysm of intense anxiety, and 
walked about the room—rummaging 
every nook of my brain to find out 
ome way of coming at the object in 
view. I was literally haunted—I could 
not drive the strange man from my 
head. If I looked out, I saw him walk. 
ing with my bodily eye: if I turned 
away, I beheld him equally well with 
the eye of the mind. Nor did the 
sound of his footsteps for a moment 
escape me. I heard them creaking 
upon the court, accompanied by the 
attendant and ghostlike responses of 
the everlasting walking-stick. 

My anxiety at last attained such a 
ne. that I verily believe I should 

ave died upon the spot, if a copious 
flood of tears had not come to my re- 
lief. ‘Can nothing be done?” said 
I, weeping bitterly. “‘ Must I remain 
inignorance of thisextraordinary man? 
who is he—what does he want—is he 
Whig or Tory—does he drink Port in 
ag tgs to Malaga or Hermitage— 

as he dined like myself, on oysters 
and macaroni—does he write to Black 
wood ?” Such were the questions that 
crowded on my imagination ; but, alas, 
there was no one to answer them but 
the man himself,—with the tortoise- 
shell spectacles and the long queue! 
What could I do? I was ashamed and 
afraid to put them to him. Good 
breeding and caution alike forbade so 
extraordinary a proceeding. In this 
dilemma I threw myself upon the sofa, 
and buried my tear-bedewed face in 
one of the pillows, while I sobbed like . 
the child who broke its heart because 
its nurse could not give it the moon as 
a plaything. 
But I did not long give way to idle 
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sorrow. Resentment took its yand self :—by heaven, he shall tell me who 
inspired my heart with deadly energy. he is.” My mind was'wrought to a 
I felt myself insulted by the stranger. ney of frenzied excitement—anger 
“He must be a villain,” I exclaimed lent me courage—insatiable curiosity 
in'the bitterness of my'soul, “thus to led me on; and I determined either 
tamper with the agonies of a fellow to make him open his oracular lips and 
being. Notwithstanding his dignity, reveal himself, or to join with him in 
he is neither‘more nor less than—a mortal death-grapple. Full of these 
villain.” Would it be believed thatin terrible resolutions, I put on my. hat, 
so short a time I threw away all my buttoned my coat, set’ my teeth; and 
late feelings of reverence and admira- descended the stair with portentous 
tion!—butthe human heart isastrange speed. On reaching the front door F 
piece of mechanism, which is con- paused a few seconds before opening it; 
stantly getting into disorder, and turn- to rally my ideas and collect my ener 
ing disloyally upon itself. From the gies into one powerful focus. This 
bottom of my spirit, I thought him a done I opened the door, stepped into 
villain, whom I just wondered at, the court, and looked aroundme. Hor- 
and reverenced, and admired. “Yes, rible to relate—the man was gotie; and 
he is neither more nor less. He has I never saw him more ! 

haunted me till my brain borders on A Movern PyTHacoREAN. 
distraction. He shall account for hime. 





LETTER FROM THE RIGHT HON. LORD HARRIS. 


[In consequence of a certain statement contained in an article entitled 
Tue Duke or WELLINGTON, which appeared in our Number for August 
last, we have received the following letter from Lord Harris. Most. cheer- 
fully do we give it insertion, not only because his Lordship has requested 
us so to do, but because our own sense of propriety and common justice 
requires that:it should not be withheld. Lord Harris has, perhaps, em: 
ployed the phrases “ false” and * slander” somewhat more vehemently 
than there was any occasion for ; but entering, as we fully can, into the 
feelings under which he appears to have written, we take no offence at 
these expressions. . 

The truth is, that we received our information from a source which left 
us no room to doubt its authenticity ; and we made use of it with no view 
whatever of wounding the feelings, or impairing the well-earned reputa~ 
tion of Lord Harris. 

We are disposed to believe, likewise, that Lord Harris has attached te 
the whole affair a degree of importance which it does not deserve. His 
Lordship’s military talents are, and have long been, rightly estimated by 
his country,—he need not fear that any. efforts on our parts, were we-dis- 
posed to make them, could affect the judgment which has been passed 
upon them. But we had no such intention—the statement, although er- 
roneous, was made in no bad spirit by the writet of the article; and we 
again express our regret that any offence should inadvertently have been 
given in our pages, to one of the most amiable and high-hearted noble- 
men of whom England can boast.—C.N.] 


. To the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
IR, 

My attention has been directed to an article in your Magazine for the pre- 
sent month, giving briefly an account of the military career of his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington. 

The writer having, in introducing my namie therein, cast a most unjustifi- 
able imputation upon my character, I feel called upon, for the vindication of 
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my honour, to refute the gross indignity.—The following extract contains the 
passage to which I allude :— 

“ An army of 36,000 men, under the command of General Harris, was directed 
to enter the Mysore territory, and to that army Colonel Wellesley was attached. It 
is worthy of remark, that General Harris was on the present occasion assisted in his 
command by a military council—a measure quite unprecedented in the annals of mo- 
dern warfare—and that of the members who composed that council, without whose 
sanction no important matter could be undertaken, Colonel Wellesley was one.” 

Sir, it is with no common feeling of surprise and indignation, that I read 
this unwarrantable statement: Of surprise, that any man should have the 
hardihood to assert that which is utterly false,—and of indignation, that I 
should be supposed to have been capable of acquiescing in an arrangement, 
which, making me a commander without a command, would have degraded me 
as a soldier, I deny, sir, that any such council as that which is stated to have 
assisted me in my command was ever in existence, and I declare that this is 
the first time I ever knew or heard that even a supposition upon a point so 
derogatory to my honour was ever entertained. 

To me it is, and ever has been, a source of honest pride, that I should have 
been selected by the enlightened nobleman who watched over the destinies 
of India in perilous times, to carry into effect one of his most wisely con- 
certed plans for the maintenance of our possessions, and the consolidation of 
our power, in the East. Nor can I speak of the Marquis Wellesley, remem- 

ing, too, the handsome manner in which he conferred, unsought on my 
part, the command of the Mysore army upon me, without feeling assured 
that such command would not have been intrusted to me, unless his Lord« 
ship had been fully satisfied of my competence to discharge the duties of it. 
How far his lordship could have judged me competent to such purpose, had 
I meanly accepted the appointment under the limitation of authority, pro- 

ly alluded to as quite unprecedented in the annals of modern warfare, I 
fave to those who best know his lordship to determine—without ene word of 

To the extraordinary talents and splehdid achievements of his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, I am perfectly aware that no testimony of mine could 

ive additional celebrity—They ate in evidence before the world. Whilst, 
wever, I am maintaining, that my own discretion and judgment were un- 
fettered by dictators, or ex officio advisers, in the campaign into the Mysore 
country, it becomes me the more to add, and there is a gratification in re- 
membering it, that upon Sir David Baird’s requesting to be relieved from the 
government of Seringapatam, which he had so nobly earned, the successor 
whom I then appointed, as the ablest of the able, in my opinion, was the pre- 
sent highly welcomed ‘* Commander in Chief” of all his Majesty’s forces. 

Having been thus called upon to vindicate my character from unjust asper- 
sion, I gladly seize upon the opportunity onee more to ackriowledge the 
merits of those by whom I was indeed assisted. Ever shall I most gratefully 
remember and bear witness to the able and gallant support of the officers and 
army, who, under my command, captured Seringapatam. To them my 
thanks are due, and to no Military Council. 

As your pages, Sir, have been the channel of communicating to the world 
the slander complained of, so, as an act of justice, I am sure that you will make 
them, in introducing this letter into the next Number of your Magazine, the 
medium of spreading as widely abroad the refutation of it. I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 


‘Relmont, Kent, Aug. 28, 1827. 


Harris. 
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Lines to the Memory of a Favourite Dog. 


LINES TO THE MEMORY OF A FAVOURITE DOs. — 


Poor dog, and art thou dead ! even as a dream 

To me, who know the truth, thy fate would seem ; 
Thou wert so full of strength, so fond of play— 
Last week all strength, and now a thing of clay! 

I look as thou couldst enter, and I hark, 

As if I hoped once more to hear thy bark. 

Alas! that sight is now a vision o’er ; 

Alas! that sound is hush’d for evermore. 


Yes! all thy services haye found an end, 
Thou most obsequious slave, yet stanchest friend ; 
No more, when tired and languid, shalt thou bless 
My vacant hour with gambol and caress ; 
And, when return’d from absence, I shall see 
Thine eyes no more gleam welcome back to me! 
Through eight long chequer’d years thy love was tried, 
And night beheld thee ever at my side ; 
Partaker of my gladness and my gloom,— 
Yea, had Fate call’d thee, freely of my tomb.— 
Art thou then, Boxer, but a thing which cast 
A household gleam of joy on seasons past,— 
A vanish’d toy,—a figure intertwined 
In memory’s net,—a day-dream of the mind ; 
And shall I hearken, as I near the door, 
Thy pattering step and honest bark no more! 


Yet can I e’er forget, how, night and day, 
When sickness held me, by my couch you key, 
Unwearied, uncomplaining ; and how kind, 

When first I rose, you lick’d my hand and whined ; 
Look’d in my pale face with delighted eye, _ 

And wage’d thy tail to say, thou must not die !— 
And all the household loved thee,—thou to them 
Wert as a love-link, 2 domestic gem ; 

In thee bound up was many a cherish’d thought, 
And home-sensations by thy sight were brought : 
Where’er ’twas ours to rest, twas ours to roam, 
Thy presence was a spell, that spake of home— 

A nook of calm, amid a world of strife ; 

A sheltering haven from the storms of life. 


Now thou art dead—in health, upon thee came 
Unnerving palsy, and relax’d thy frame: 
Day after day we hoped to see thee rise, 
But read thou couldst not in thy helpless cries ; 
Yet, when we patted thee, ’twas sore to brook 
The silent kindness of thy placid look, 
As if with life’s last throb could but depart 
Thy love, thy care, thy stedfastness of heart ; 
And that thy worst of sufferings was the pain, 
That thou shouldst follow not our steps again :=—= 
Poor generous animal, twas sad to see 
Thy helpless case, yet firm fidelity ; 
To read the longing wish within thine eyes, 
Yet see thee struggle, but in vain, to rise ;— 
We mourn’d thee, waning weaker every hour, 
Till scarce to raise thy head remain’d the power ; 
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And such distressful thoughts thy misery bred, 
That we were glad at last to know thee dead! 


Farewell, brute pattern of an honest heart, 
And if for thee a tear unwonted start, 
*Tis all I can repay thee for a love, 
That neither time could ane tae Pv = —_ 
For guardianship through midnights an ear, 
For thou wert watchful and devoid of fear ; 
And hours of kind companionship, which would, 
But for thy presence, have been solitude,— 
Whether we roam’d unseen mid summer leaves ; 
Or mid the autumn’s ripe and redden’d sheaves ; 
Or mid the frost-bound moorlands, when ‘the day 
Gleam’d from the low south with enfeebled ray, 
And thou wouldst chase the crow, and scare the lark, 
And toss aloft the feathery snows, and bark. 


Still’d the warm heart, whose truth disdain’d to move, 
And closed the eyes that ever beam’d with love ; 
Now thou art laid beneath the garden trees, 
Where thou hast lain to snuff the summer breeze ; 
Wildflowers shall shoot above thy grassy bed, 
Birds sing, and blossoms wither o'er thy head ; 
And y never, when we pass the spot, 
Where low thou moulder’st, shalt thou be forgot. 


Farewell, dog, a heartfelt last farewell ! 
And ere the thoughts of thee have lost their spell,— 
As ye days their billowy hours expand, 
And dim the lines on Memory’s figured sand,— 
From thy unwearied care, thy sleepless zeal, 
Thy fearless ing for thy master's weal, 
A precious lesson let my spirit find,’ 
And learn to be as pure as thou wert kind, 
To keep in faith as firm, from fault as free, 
And cling to Virtue, as thou didst to me! 








THE DEVIL'S DREAM ON MOUNT AKSBECK. 


I. 

Beyond the north where Ural hills from polar tempests run, 

A glow went forth at midnight hour as of unwonted sun ; 

Upon the north at midnight hour a mighty noise was heard, 

= : with all his tae mre, does the Ocean — tr orga ; 
high a grizzly Terror hung upstarting from below, 

Like fiery arrow shot aloft from some unmeasured bow. 


He 
"Twas not th’ obedient Seraph’s form that burns before the Throne, 
Whose feathers are the pointed flames that tremble to be gone: 
With twists of faded glory mix’d, grim shadows wove his wing ; 
An aspect like the hurrying storm proclaim’d the Infernal King. 
And up he went, from native might, or holy sufferance given, 
As if to strike the starry boss of the high and yaulted heaven. 
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Il, 
Aloft he turn’d in middle air like faleon for his prey, . 
And bow’d to all the winds of heaven as if to flee away ; 
Till broke a cloud,—a phantom host, like glimpses of a dream, 
And sow’d the Syrian wilderness with many a restless gleam. 
He knew the flowing chivalry, the swart and turban’d train, 
That far had push’d the: faith, and peopled well his reign. 


Iv. 
With stooping pinion that outflew the Prophet’s winged steed, - 
In pride throughout the desert bounds he led the phantom speed ; 
But prouder yet he turn’d alone and stood on Tabor hill, 
With scorn, as if the Arab swords had little help’d his will : 
With scorn he look’d to west away, and left their train to die, 
Like thing that had awaked to life from the gleaming of his eye. 


v, 
What hill is like to Tabor hill in beauty and in-fame? - 
For there in sad days of his flesh o’er Christ a glory came, 
And light o’erflow’d him like a sea, and raised his shining brow ; 
And the voice went forth that bade all worlds the son of God avow. 
One thought of this came o’er the fiend and raised his startled form ; 
And up he drew his swelling skirts as if to meet the storm. 


Vi. 
With wing that stripp’d the dews and birds from off the my Fe atnight, 
Down over Tabor’s trees he whirl’d with fierce distemper’d flight ; 

And westward o’er the shadowy earth he track’d his earnest way, 

Till o’er him shone the utmost stars that hem the skirts of day ; 

Then higher ’neath the sun he flew above all mortal ken, 

Yet look’d what he might see on earth to raise his pride again. 


VII. 
He saw a form of Africa low sitting in the dust ; 
The feet were chain’d, and sorrow thrill’d throughout the sable bust. 
The idol, and the idol’s priest, he hail’d upon the earth, 
And every slavery that brings wild passions to the birth. 
All forms of human wickedness were pillars of his fame— 
All sounds of human misery his kingdom’s loud acclaim. 


VIII. 
ge | o’er the rounded earth, again he rode with might, 
Till, sailing o’er the untrodden top of Aksbeck high and white, 
He closed at once his weary wing, and touch’d the shining hill, 
For less his flight was easy strength than bur unconquer’d will ; 
For sin had dull’d his native strength, and spoilt the holy law 
Of impulse, whence th’ Archangel forms their earnest being draw. 


Ix. 
And sin had drunk his native light, since days of Heaven were by, 
And long had care a shadow been in his proud immortal eye ;_. 
Like little s pools that glimpse midst murk and haggard rocks,— 
A spot of glory here and there his sadden’d aspect mocks ; 
Like coast peg Hanns darkness were its shadows and its light, 
Lit by some far volcanic fire, and strew’d with wrecks of night. 


X- 
In Nature’s joy he felt fresh night blow on his fiery scars, 
In proud regret he fought anew his only hapless wars. , 
From human misery lately seen, his malice yet would draw 
A hope to blast one plan of God, and check sweet Mercy’s law. 
A long array of future years was stern Despair’s control, 
And deep these master passions wove the tempest of his soul. 

1 
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‘ xl. R , , 
O for the form !n Heayen that bore the morn upon his brow ! 
Now, run to worse than mortal dross, that Lucifer must bow ; 
And o’er him rose, from passion’s strife, like spray-cloud from the deep, 
A slumber,—not the cherub’s soft and gauzy veil of sleep, _ 
But like the thunder-cloud of noon, of grim and breathless gleam, . , 
And God was still against his soul, to plague him with a dream. 


es | 


oous _ OF ——_ 

In vision he was borne away, where Lethe’s slippery wave 

Creeps like a black and shining snake into a silent cave. 

A place of still and pictured life,—its roof was ebon air, 

And blasted as with dim eclipse, the sun and moon were there. 

It seem’d the grave of man’s lost world,—of beauty caught by blight: 
The dreamer knew the work he marr’d, and felt a fiend’s delight. ~ 


P _ xml. we 

The ref cedar on the hills by viewless storm was swung, 

And high the thunder-fires of Heaven among its branches hung : 
In drowsy heaps of feathers shrunk, all fowls of Heaven were there 
With heads for ever ’neath their wings, no more to rise in air. 
From woods the forms of lions glared, and hasty tigers broke ; 
The harness’d steed lay in his pains, the heifer ‘neath the yoke. 


. xiv. 
All creatures once of earth were there in death’s last pallid stamp, 
On Lethe’s shore that by them shone like dull and shiny lamp. 
O’er cities of imperial name, and styled of endless sway, 

The silent river slowly crept, and lick’d them all away. 

This is the place of God’s first wrath—the mute creation’s fall— 
Earth marr’d—the woes of lower life—oblivion over all. 


; xv. . : 
Small joy to him that marr’d our world, for he is hurried on, 
And made, in dreams, to dread that place where yet he boasts his throne, 
Through portals driven, a horrid pile of grim anit hollow bars, 
In which clear spirits of tinctur’d life career’d in prison’d wars ; 
The soul is bow'd poo that lake where final fate is wrought, ' 
In meshes of eternal fire, o’er beings of moral thought. = 


XVI. 

Far off, upon.the fire-burnt coast, some naked beings stood ; 

And o’er them, like a stream of mist, the wrath was seen. to brood. 
At half-way distance stood, with head beneath his trembling wing, 
An Angel form, intent to shield his special suffering. 

And nearer, as if overhead, were voices heard to break ; 

Yet were they cries of souls that lived beneath the weltering lake. 


XVII. 
And ever, as with grizzly gleam the crested waves came on, 
Up rose a melancholy form with short impatient moan, 
hose eyes like living jewels shone, clear-purged by the flame, 
And sore the salted fires had wash’d the thin immortal frame ; 
And backward, in sore agony, the being stripp’d its locks, 
As maiden, in her beauty’s pride, her clasped tresses strokes. 


, XVIII. : 

High tumbling hills of glossy ore reel’d in the yellow smoke, 
As, shaded round the torrid land, their grizzly summits broke. 
Above them lightnings to and fro ran-crossing evermore, 

Till like a red bewilder’d map the skies were scribbled o’er ; 
High in the unseen cupola, oer all were seen and heard 
The mustering stores of wrath that fast their coming forms prepared. 
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KIX. , 
Woe to the fiend, whose deeds of ill first lit this fierce control ! 
For God, in future days, will light new terrors in his soul. 

In yision now, to plague his heart, the fiend is storm’d away, 

In ty y Feerice ge to behold what waits his future day. 

Away! beyond its thundering ecg te the second lake— 
Through dim bewildet’d shadows, that no living semblance take. 


P» 


xX. 
O’er soft and unsubstantial shades that towering visions seem, 
} Through kingdoms of forlorn repose, went on the hurrying dream ; 
‘Till down, where feet of hills might be, the fiend by lake was stay’d, 
That lies like red and angry plate in terror unallay’d— 
A mirror, where Jehovah’s wrath, in majesty alone, 
Comes in the night of worlds to see its armour girded on. 





7 XXI. 
The awful walls of shadows round might dusky mountains seem, 
But never holy light hath touch’d an outline with its gleam ; 
*Tis but the eye’s bewilder’d sense, that fain would rest on form, 
And make night’s thick blind presence to created shapes conform. 
: No stone is moved on mountains here, by creeping creatures cross’\d— 
; No loyely harper comes to harp upon this fiery coast. 





XXII. 
Here all is solemn idleness ; no music here, nor jars, 
Where silence guards the coast, e’er thrill her everlasting bars. 
No sun here shines on wanton isles ; but o’er the burning sheet 
A rim of restless halo shakes, that marks the internal heat ; 
As in the days of beauteous earth we see with dazzled sight 
The red and setting sun o’erflow with rings of welling light. 


XXIII 
O! here in dread pat bg lurks of uncreated things 
, The Last Lake of God’s Wrath, where He his first great victim brings. 
= In bosom of the passive gulf the fiend was made to stay, 
Till, as it seem’d, ten thousand years had o’er him rela away ; 
In dreams he had extended life to bear the fiery space, 
Nor active joy in good or ill e’er charm’d his dwelling-place. 


XXIV. 

At last, from out the barren womb of many thousand years, 

A sound as of the green-leav’d earth his thirsty spirit cheers. 

And O! a presence soft and cool came o’er his sultry dream— 

A form of beauty clad about with fair Creation’s beam. : 

A low sweet voice was in his ear, thrill’d through his inmost soul, 
And these the words that bow’d his heart with softly sad control :— 


XXv. 
“* No sister e’er hath been to thee with pearly eyes of love, 
No mother e’er hath wept for thee, an outcast from above ; 
No hand hath come from out the cloud to wash thy scarred face ; 
No voice to bid thee lie in peace, the noblest of thy race. 
But bow thy heart to God of Love, and all shall yet be well, 
And yet in days of holy peace arid love thy soul dwell. 


XXVI. 

*¢ And thou shalt dwell midst leaves and rills far from this torrid heat, 
And I with streams of cooling milk shall bathe thy blister’d feet. 
And when the unbidden tears shall start to think of all the- past, 
My mouth shall haste to kiss them off, and chase thy sorrows fast ; 
And thou shalt walk in soft white light with kings and priests abroad, 
And thou shalt summer high in bliss upon the hills of God.” 

Vor. XXII. 3L 
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XXVII. 

So spoke the unknown Cherub’s voice, of sweet affection full, 

And dewy lips the dreamer kiss’d, till his lava breast was cool. 

In dread revulsion woke the fiend, as from a mighty blow, 

And sprung a moment on his wing his wonted strength to know ; 
Like ghosts that bend and glare on dark and scatter’d shores of night, 
So turn’d he to each point of heaven to know his dream aright. 


‘ XXVIII. 
The Last Lake of the Wrath of God in emblem taught his soul, 
Of idle dull eternity, that on him soon must roll, 
When plans and issues all must cease that earlier care beguiled, 
And never era more shall be a land-mark on the wild. 
Nor failure nor success are there, nor busy hope nor fame, 
But passive fix’d endurance, all eternal and the same. 


XXIX. 
So knew the Fiend, and fain his soul would to oblivion go, 
But from its fear recoil’d again in pride, like mighty bow. 
He saw the heavens above his head upstayed, bright, and high, 
The planets, undisturb’d by him, were shining in the sky. 
The silent magnanimity of Nature, and her God, 
With anguish smote his haughty soul, and sent his hell abroad. 


XXX. 

His pride would have the works of God to show the signs of fear, 
And flying angels, to and fro, to watch his dread career ; 

But all was calm :—He felt night’s dews upon his sultry wing, 
And gnash’d at the impartial laws of Nature’s mighty King: 
Above control, or seeming hate, they no exception made, 

But gave him dews, like aged thorn, or little grassy blade. 


XXXI. 

In terror, like the mustering manes of the cold and curly sea, 

So grew his eye’s enridged gleams, and doubt and danger flee ; 
Like veteran band’s grim valour slow, that moves t’ avenge its chief, 
Up slowly drew the Fiend his form, that shook with proud relief. 
And he shall upward go, and pluck the windows of high heaven, 
And stir their calm insulting peace, though tenfold hell be given. 


XXXII. 

Quick as the levin, that in haste licks up the life of man, : 
Aloft he sprung, and through his wing.the piercing north wind ran 
Till, like a glimmering lamp that’s lit in lazar-house by night, 

To see what mean the sick man’s cries, and set his bed aright, 
Which in the damp and sickly air the sputtering shadows mar,— 
So gather’d darkness high the Fiend, til swallow’d like a star. 


XXXII. : 
What judgment from the tempted Heavens shall on his head go forth ? 
Down headlong through the firmament he fell upon the north.— 
The stars are up, and undisturb’d in the lofty fields of air ; 
The will of Heaven is all enough, without a red arm bare. 
"Twas God that gaye the Fiend a space, to prove him still the same, 
Then bade wild hell, with hideous laugh, be stirr'd its prey to claim. 

- TTA. 
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THB TRAVELLER 8 ORACLE.* 


Ir greatly grieved us to think that 
Dr Kitchiner should have died before 


‘our numerous avocations had allowed 


us an opportunity of dining with him, 
and subjecting to the test-act of our 
experienced palate his claims to im- 
mortality as a Cook and a Christian. 
The Doctor had, we know, a dread of 
Us,—not altogether unallayed by de- 
light,—and on the Dinner to Us, which 
he had meditated for nearly a quarter 
of a century, he knew and felt must 
have hung his reputation with poste- 
rity—his posthumous fame. We un- 
derstand that there is an unfinish- 
él sketch of that Dinner among the 
Doctor’s papers, and that the design 
is magnificent. Yet, perhaps, it is 
better for his glory that Kitchiner 
should have died without attempting 
to embody in forms the Idea of that 
Dinner. It might have been a failure. 
How liable to imperfection the mate- 
tiel on which he would have had to 
work! How defective the instruments! 
Yes—yes—happier far was it for the 
good old man that he should have 
fallen asleep with the undimmed idea 
of that unattempted Dinner in his 
imagination, than, vainly contending 
with the physical evil inherent in 
watter, have detected the Bishop's 
foot in the first course, and died of a 
broken heart ! 

The “ Traveller’s Oracle,” now 
published by Mr Colburn, is through- 
out marked. by the amiable peculiari- 
ties of the detunct,—and we hope to 
give such an analysis of it as shall 
induce thousands to become purcha- 
sers of the two well-printed, pleasant, 
and useful little volumes. 

“‘ Travelling,” it is well remarked by 
our poor dear dead Doctor, “ is a re- 
creation to be recommended, especially 
to those whose employments are seden- 
tary,—whoare engaged in abstract stu- 
dies,—whose minds have been sunk in 
a state of morbid melancholy by hypo- 
chondriasis,—or, by what is worst of 
all, a lack of domestic felicity. Na- 
ture, however, will not suffer any sud- 
den transition ; and, therefore, it is 
improper for people accustomed to a 
sedentary life, to undertake suddenly 


a journey, during which they will be 
exposed to long and violent jolting. 
The case here is the same as if one 
accustomed to drink water should, all 
at once, begin to drink wine.” 

Now, had the Doctor been alive, 
we should have asked him what he 
meant by “ long and violent jolting.” 
Jolting is now absolutely unknown in 
England, and it is of England the 
Doctor speaks. No doubt, some oc- 
casional jolting might still be disco- 
vered among the lanes and cross-roads 
—but, though violent, it could not be 
long—and we defy the most sedentary 
gentleman living to be more so, sitting 
in an easy chair by his parlour fire- 
side, than in a cushioned carriage 
spinning along the turnpike. But for 
the trees and hedge-rows all gallop- 
ing by, he would never know that he 
was himself in motion. The truth is, 
that no gentleman can be said, now- 
a-days, to lead a sedentary life, who 
is not constantly travelling before the 
insensible touch of M‘Adam. Look at 
the first twenty people that come 
towering by on the roof of a High- 
flyer or a Defiance. What can be 
more sedentary? Only look at that 
elderly gentleman with the wig,—evi- 
dently a parson,—jammed in between 
a brace of buxom virgins, on their 
way down to Doncaster races. Could 
he be more sedentary, during the 
psalm, in his own pulpit ? 

We must object, too, to the illus- 
tration of wine and water. Let no 
man who has been so unfortunate as 
to be accustomed to drink water, be 
afraid all at once to begin to drink 
wine. Let him, without fear or trem- 
bling, boldly fill a bumper to his most 
gracious Majesty the King—then the 
Duke of Clarence and the Navy— 
then Wellington and the Army. These 
three bumpers will have made him a 
new man. We have no objection 
whatever to his drinking, in animated 
succession, the Apotheosis of the Whigs 
—the Angler’s Delight—the Cause of 
Liberty all over the World—Christo- 
pher North—Maga the Immortal.— 
‘* Nature will not suffer any sudden 
transition !” Will she not ? Look at 
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our water-drinker now. His very own 
mother could not know him—he has 
lost all resemblance to his twin-bro- 
ther, from whom, two short hours 
age, you could not have distinguished 
him but 4 a ea scar on his brow 
—so completely is his apparent person- 
al iden tity lost, that it would be impos- 
sible for. him to establish an alibi. He 
sees a figure in the mirror above the 
chimney- piece, but has not the slight- 
est suspicion that the rosy-faced Bac- 
chanalian is himself, the water-drink- 
er—but then he takes care to imitate 
the manual exercise of the phantom 
—lifting his glass to his lips at the 
very same moment, as if they were 
both moved by one soul ! 

The Doctor then well remarks, that 
it is impossible to lay down any rule 
by which to regulate the number of 
miles a man may journey in a day, or 
to prescribe the precise number of 
ounces he ought to eat; but that na- 


ture has given us a very excellent 
™) guide in a sense of lassitude, which is 


as unerring in exercise as the sense 
of satiety is in eating. 

We say. the Doctor well remarks, 
yet not altogether well; for the 
rule does not seem to hold always 
good either in exercise or in eating. 
What more common than to feel one- 
self very much fatigued—quite done 
up as it were—and unwilling to stir 
hand or foot. Up goes a lark in 
heaven—tira-lira—or suddenly the 
breezes blow among the clouds, that 
forthwith all begin campaigning in 
the sky—or quick as lightning the 
sunshine in a moment resuscitates a 
drowned day—or tripping along, all 
by her happy self, to the sweet ac- 
companiment of her joy-varied songs, 
bark and behold the woodman’s daugh- 
ter, on her way with a basket in her 
hand, to her father in the fore&t, who 
has already laid down his axe on the 
meridian shadow darkening one side 
of the straight stem of an oak, be- 
neath whose grove might be drawn 

five score of plumed. chivalry ! 
Where is your sense of lassitude now, 
guide in exercise? 


nature's unerring 
the mossy way- 


You spring up from 


side bank, and renewed both in miad 
and. body, ‘ rejoicing in Nature’s 
joy,” you continue to pass over house- 
less-moors, by small, single, solitary, 
straw-roofed huts, through villages 
gathered round Stone-cross, Flm- 
Grove, or old Monastic Tower, till, 
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unwearied in lith and limb, you see 
sunset beautifying all the west, and 
drop in, perhaps, among the hush of 
the cottar’s Saturday night—for it 
is in sweet Scotland we are walking 
in our dream—and know not, till we 
have stretched ourselves on a bed of 
rushes or of heather, that, “‘ kind Na- 
ture’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” is 
yet among the number of our bosom 
triends, alas, daily diminishing beneath 
fate or fortune, the sweeping scythe. 
stroke of death—or the whisper of 
some one poor, puny, idle, and un- 
meaning word ! 

Then, as to the sense of satiety in 
eating. It is produced in us by three 
platetuls of hotch-potch—and to the 
eyes of an ordinary observer, our dines 
ner would seem to be at an end. But 
no—strictly speaking, it is just going 
to begin. About an hour ago did we, 
standing on the very beautiful bridge 
of Perth, see that identical salmon, 
with his back-fin just visible above the 
translucent tide, arrowing up the Tay, 
bold as a bridegroom, and nothing 
doubting that he should spend his 
honey-moon among the gravel beds 
of Kinnaird or Moulenearn, or the 
rocky sofas of the Tummel, or the 
green marble couches of the Tilt. 
What has become now of the sense of 
satiety in eating? John—the castors! 
—mustard — vinegar —cayenne—ket- 
chup—peas and potatoes, with a very 
little butter—the biscuit called “‘ rusk” 
—and the memory of the hotch-potch 
is as that of Babylon.the Great. That 
any jigot of mutton, exquisite though 
much of the five-year-old black-faced 
most assuredly be, can with any ra- 
tional hopes of success contend against. 
a haunch of venison, will be asserted 
by no devout lover of truth. Try the 
two by alternate platefuls—and you 
will uniformly find that you leave off 
after the venison. That “ sense of 
satiety in eating,” of which Dr Kit- 
chiner speaks, was produced by the 
Tay salmon deyoured above—but of 
all the transitory feelings of us transi- 
tory creatures on our transit through 
this transitory world, in which the 
Doctor asserts nature will not suffer 
any sudden transitions, the most tran- 
sitory ever experienced by us, is the 
sense of satiety in eating. There- 

fore, we have now seen it for a mo- 
ment existing on the disappearance of 
the hotch-potch—dying onthe ap- 
pearance of the Tay salmon—once 
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more noticeable as the last plate of 
the noble fish melted away—extin- 
guished suddenly by the vision of the 
yenison—again felt for an instant— 
and but for an instant—for lo! a 
brace and a half of as fine grouse as 
ever expanded their voluptuous bo- 
soms to be devoured by hungry love ! 
Sense of satiety in eating indecd! 
If you please, my dear friend, one 
of he backs—pungent with the most 
te- piercing, stomach - stirring, 
\eart-warming, soul-exalting of all 
tastes—the wild bitter-sweet ! 
But the Doctor returns to the 
subject of travelling—and fatigue. 
“ When one begins,” he says, “‘ to be 
low-spirited and dejected, to yawn 
often and be drowsy, when the appe- 
tite is impaired, when the smallest 
movement occasions a fluttering of the 
pulse, when the mouth becomes dry, 
and is sensible of a bitter taste, seek 
refreshment and repose, if you wish to 
PREVENT ILLNESS, already beginning 
to. take place.” Why, our dear Doc- 
tor, illnessin such a deplorable case as 
this, is just about to end, and death is 
beginning to take place. Thank God, 
it is a condition to which we do not 
remember ever being very nearly ap- 
proximated. Who ever saw us yawn? 
or drowsy? or with our appetite im- 
paired, except on the withdrawal of 
the table-cloth? or low-spirited, but 
when the Glenlivat was at ebb? Who 
dare declare, that he ever saw our 
mouth dry? or sensible of a bitter 
taste, since we gave over munching 
rowans? Put your finger on our 
wrist, at any moment you choose, 
from June to January, from January 
to June, and by its pulsation you may 
rectify Harrison’s or Kendal’s chrono- 
meter, 

But the Doctor proceeds—‘ By 
raising the temperature of my room 
to about 65°, a broth diet, and taking 
a tea-spoonful of Epsom salts in half 
a pint of warm water, and repeating 
it every half hour till it moves the 
bowels twice or thrice, and retiring to 
rest an hour or two sooner than usual, 
I have often very. speedily got rid of 
colds,” &c. 

There is no great harm in acting as 
above ; although we should recom- 
mend a screed of the Epsoms. A tea- 
spoonful of Epsom salts in half a pint 
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of warm water, reminds one, somece 
how-or-other, of Tims, A small mat 
ter works a Cockney. It is net so easy- 
—that the Coekneys well know—to 
move the bowels of old Christopher 
North. We do not believe that a tea= 
spoonful of anything in this world 
would have any serious effeet on the 
Editor of this Magazine. We should, 
have no hesitation to back him against 
so much corrosive sublimate, He 
would dine out on the day he had 
bolted that quantity of arsenic ;—and, 
would, we verily believe, rise trium~-. 
phant from a tea-spoonful-of Prusesi¢ 
acid. : ; 
We could mention a thousand cures 
for colds, et cetera, more efficacious than 
a broth diet, awarm room, a tea-spoen- 
ful of Epsom salts, early roosting. 
What say you, dear subscriber or con 
tributor, to half-a-dozen tumblers of: 
hot toddy ?* Your share of a brown 
jug to the same amount? Or an equa 
quantity, that in its gradual decrease, 
reveals deeper and deeper still the 
romantic Highland scenery of the De- 
vil’s Punch Bowl? Adde tot small~ 
bearded oysters, all redolent of thesalt~ 
sea foam, and worthy, ast stud. 
the Ambrosial brodd, to be li of 
all at once by the lambent tongue of: 
Neptune. That antiquated: calumny 
against the character of toasted cheese 
—that, forsooth, it is indigestible—haa 
been trampled under the march of 
mind ; and, therefore, you may tuck 
in a pound or 0 of double Gloucester. 
Oe patients — pws ~~ 
tarrh, may, ver ibly, 
roasted Seoastaiineaat t 
goose from his first stubble fi 
why not, by way of a little variety, 
roasted mawkin, midway between hare 
and leveret, tempting as maiden bex: 
tween woman and girl, or, as the: 
Eastern poet says, between a 
and a gown? Go to bed—no need of. 
warming- pans—about a quarter before. 
one—you will not hear that small hour: 
strike—you will sleep sound till sun- 
rise, sound as the Black Stone at Scone, 
on which the Kings of Scotland were. 
crowned of old. And if you contzive 


to carry a cold about you next day,” 
ou deserve to be sent to Coventry-, 


y all sensible people—and may, if 
you choose, begin taking, with Timas,. 


a tea-spoonful of Epsom salts ina halfe,. 
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till it moves your bowelstwice or thrice 
—but if you do, be your sex, politics, 
or religion what tey may, never shall 
you be suffered again to contributeeven 
a bit of Balaam to this Magazine. 

: TheDoctor then treats of the best Sea- 
son for travelling, and very judiciously 
observes that it is during those months 
when there is ne occasion for a fire, 
that is, just before and after the ex- 
treme heat. In winter, Dr Kitchin- 
er, who was a man of extraordinary 
powers of observatiov, observed “ that 
the ways are generally bad, and often 
dangerous, —— in hilly coun- 
tries, by reason of the snow and ice. 
The days are short—a traveller comes 
late to his lodging—and is often forced 
to.rise before the sun in the morning— 
besides the country looks dismal—na- 
ture is, as it were, half dead. ‘The sum- 
mer corrects all these inconveniences.” 
Paradoxical as thisdoctrine may at first 
sight appear, yet we have verified it 
by experience—having for many years 
found, without meeting with one sin- 
gle: exception, that the fine, long, 
warm days of summer are a most 

eeable and infallible corrective of 
the inconveniences attending the foul, 
short; cold days of winter—a season 
which is surly without being sincere, 
blustering rather than bold,—an into- 
lerable bore—always pretending to be 
taking his leave, yet domiciliating 
himself in another man’s house for 

weeks together,—and, to be plain, a 
season so regardless of truth, that no- 
body'believes him till frost has hung 
an-ice-padlock on his mouth, and his 
many-river'd voice is dumb under the 
wreathed snows. 

: Cleanliness when travelling, ob- 
serves the Doctor, —— necessa< 

3 tosponge the every morn- 
with tepid water, ne then rub it 
dry with a rough towel, will greatly 
contribute to preserve health. To put 
the feet into warm water for a couple 
of minutes just before going to bed, 
is very refreshing, and inviting to 
sleep; for promoting tranquillity, both 
mental and corporeal, a clean skin may 
be regarded as next in efficacy to a 
clear conscience. 

Far be it from us to seek to impugn 
such doctrine. Avdirty dog is a nui- 
sance not to be borne. But here the 
question arises, — who — what — is a 
dirty dog? Now there are men (no 
women) naturally-——necessarily—dir- 
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ty. They are not dirty by chance— 
or accident—say twice or thrice per 
diem—but they are always dirty—at 
all times and in all places—and never 
and nowhere more disgustingly so than 
when figged out for going to church? 
It is in the skin—in the blood—in the’ 
flesh, and in the bone—that with such 
the disease of dirt more especially lies. 
We beg P rdon, no less in the hair. 
Now such: persons do not know that 
they are dirty—that they are unclean 
beasts. On the contrary, they often 
think themselves pinks of purity—in- 
carnations of carnations—impersona- 
tions of moss-roses—the spiritual es 
sences of lilies, “‘ imparadised in form 
of that sweet flesh.” Now, were such 
em to change their linen every 

alf hour night and day, that is, were 
they to put on forty-eight clean shirts 
in the twenty-four hours,—and it 
would not be reasonable, perhaps, to 
demand more of them under a govern- 
ment somewhat too whiggish,—yet 
though we cheerfully grant that one 
and all of the shirts would be dirty, we 
as sulkily deny that at any given mo- 
ment from sunrise to sunset, and over 
again, the wearer would be clean. He 
would be just every whit and bit as 
dirty as if he had known but one single 
shirt all his life—and firmly believed 
his to be the only shirt in the universe. 
Men again, on the other hand, 
there are—and, thank God, in great” 
numbers, who aré naturally so clean, 
that we-defy you to make them bond 

Jide dirty.. You may as well drive 
down a duck into a dirty puddle, and 
expect lasting stains on its pretty plu- 
mage. Pope says the same thing of. 


swans—that is, Poets—when speak- 


ing of Aaron Hill diving into the 
ditch— 


*¢ He bears no tokens of the sabler 
streains, 

But soars far off among the swans of 
Thames.’’ 


Pleasant people of this kind of con- 
stitution you see going about of a 
morning rather in dishabille—hair un- 
combed haply—face and hands even 


unwashed—and shirt with’ a some-' 


what day-before-yesterdayish hue. 


Yet are they, so far from being dirty, 
at once felt, seen; and sinelt, ‘to be‘ 
among the very cleanest of his Ma-' 


jesty’s subjects. The moment you 
shake hands with them, you feel in 
the firm flesh of palin and finger that 
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their heart’s-blood circulates purely 
and.freely from the point of the high- 
est hair on the apex of the pericra- 
nium, to the edge of the nail on the 
large toe of the right foot. ‘Their eyes 
are as clean as unclouded skies—the 
apples on their cheeks are like those 
on the tree—what need, in either case, 
of rubbing off dust or dew with.a 
towel? What though, from sleeping 
without a night-cap, their hair may 
be alittle toosey? It is not dim— 
dull—oily—like half-withered sea- 
weeds! It will soon comb itself with 
the fingers of the west wind—that 
tent-like tree its toilette—its mirror 
that pool of the clear-flowing Tweed. 
. Some streams, just like some men, 
are always dirty—you cannot possibly 
tell why—unproducible to good pic- 
nic society, either in dry or wet wea- 
ther. In dry, the oozy wretches are 
weeping among slippery weeds, in- 
fested with eels and powheads. In wet, 
they are like so many common-sew- 
ers, strewn with dead cats and broken 
crockery, and threatening with their 
fierce fulzie to pollute the sea. The 
sweet, soft, pure rains, soon as they 
touch the flood, are changed into filth. 
The sun sees his face in one of the 
pools, and is terrified out of his senses. 
He shines no more that day. The 
clouds have no notion of being cari« 
catured, and the trees keep cautiously 
away from the brink of such streams, 
—save, perchance, now and then, here 
and there, a weak, well-meaning wil- 
low—a thing of shreds and: patches— 
its leafless wands covered with bits of 
old worsted stockings, crowns of hats, 
a bauchle,* and the remains of a pair 
of corduroy breeches, long hereditary 
in the family of the Blood Royal of the 
Yetholm Gipsies. 

Some streams, just like some men, 
are always clean—you cannot well tell 
why—producible to good pic-nic so- 
ciety either in dry or wet weather. In 
dry, the pearly waters are singing 
among the freshened flowers—so that 
the trout, if he chooses, may break~ 
fast upon bees. In wet, they grow, 
it is true, dark and drumly—and at 
midnight, when heaven’s candles are 
put out, loud and oft the angry spirit 
of the water shrieks. But Aurora be- 
holds her face in the clarified pools 
and shallows—far and wide glittering 
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banks and braes .reappear green as 
emerald from the subsiding current—. 
into which look with the-eye of. an 
angler, and you behold a Fish—a 
twenty-pounder—steadying himself— 
like an uncertain shadow ;—and oli! 
for Mr Scougal’s lister to strike him 
through the spine! Yes, these are the 
images of trees far.down, as if in ano~ 
ther world ; and whether you look up 
or look down, lo! alike in all its blue, 
braided, and unbounded beauty, is the 
morning sky ! =i 
Irishmen are generally men of the 
kind thus illustrated—generally sweet 
—at least in their own green Isle—and 
that is the only argument we know in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation.—So 
are Scotchmen. Whereas, blindfolded, 
take a Cockney’s hand, immediately 
after it has been washed and scented, 
and put it to your nose—and you will 
begin. to be apprehensive that some 
practical wit has substituted in lieu 
of the sonnet-scribbling bunch of little 
fetid fives, the body of some chicken- 
butcher of a wat | that died of the 
plague. We have seen as much of 
what is most ignorantly and malig- 


nantly denominated dirt—one week's: 


earth—washed off the feet of a pretty 


young girl on a Saturday night, at a- 


single sitting in the little rivulet that 
runs almost round about her father’s 
hut, as would have served a Cockney 
to raise his mignionette in, or his crop 
of cresses. How beautifully glowed 
the crimson-snow of the singing crea- 
ture’s new-washed feet ! First, as they 
shone almost motionless beneath the 
lucid waters—and then, fearless of the 
hard bent, and rough roots of heather, 
bore the almost-alarmed Fairy dancing 
away from the eyes of the stranger ; 
till the courteous spirit that. reigns 
over all the Highland wilds arrested 
her steps knee-deep in bloom, and 
bade her bow her auburn head, as 
blushing, she faltered forth, in her 
sweet Gaelic accents, a welcome that 
thrilled like a blessing through the 
heart of the Sassenach nearly benight- 
ed, and wearied sore with the fift 

glorious mountain-miles that intermit 
at times their frowning forests from 


the correis of Cruachan to the cliffsof | 7 


Cairngorm. 
It will be seen, from these hurried 





* See Dr Jamieson. 
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rettiarké, that there is more trath than 
De Kitchiner was aware of in his 
apophthegm—that a clean skin may 
be regarded as next in efficacy to a 
clear eonscierice. But the Doctor had 
but a very imperfect notion of the 
meaning of the wotds—clean skin— 
his observation being not even skin- 
deep. A washi-hand basin—a bit of 
soap—and a coatse towel—he thought 
would give a Cockney on Ludgate-hill 
a clean skin—just as many good peo- 
ple think that a Bible, a prayer-book, 
and a long sermon can give a clear 
conscienée to a criminal in Newgate. 
The cause of the evil, in both cases, 
lies too deep for tears. Millions of 
then and women pass through nature 
to eternity clean-skitined and pious— 
with slight expense either in soap or 
sermons; while millions more, with 
much week-day bodily scrubbing, and 
much Sabbath spiritual sanctification, 
are held in bad odour here; while they 
live, by those who happen to sit near 
them, and finally go out like the stink 
of a candle. 

* Never stir, quoth the Doctor; with- 
out Piet, pen and ‘ink, and a: note- 
book if your pocket. Notes made by 
peneils ate easily obliterated by the 
miotion of travelling. Commit-to pa 
‘per whatevet you see, hear, or read, 
that is remarkable, with your sensa- 
tions on observing it—do this upon 
the spot, if possible, at the moment it 
first strikes you—at all events do not 
delay it beyond the first convenient 
opportunity. 

Suppose all people behaved in this 
way—and what an absurd world we 
should have of it, every man, woman, 
atid child, who coull, write, jotting 
away at their note-books ! This com- 
thitting to paper of whatever you see, 
hear, 6r read, has, among many other 
bad effects, this one especially—it in a 
few years reduces you to a state of 
pettectidioey, ‘Thememory of all men 
who commit to paper, becomes regu- 
larly extinct, we have observed, about 
the age of thirty. Now although the 
memory doés not bear a very brilliant 
among the faculties, 4 man 
finds himself very much at a stand, 
who is unprovided with one; for the 
Imagination, the Judgment, and the 
Reason, walk off in search of the lost 
Meniory—each in opposite directions 
—and the mind, left at home by it- 
self, is in a very awkward predica- 
‘ment—gets comatose—snores loudly, 
5 


[Oer 
and expires. For our own -part, we 


would much rather lose ourimagination’ 
and ourjudgment—nay our very reas’ 


son itself—than our memory,—provis' 
ded we were suffered to retain a little 
feeling and a little faney. Commits 
ters to papet forget that the memory 
is a tablet, or they carelessly fling that 
thysterious tablet away; soft as wax to 
receive impressions, and harder than 
adamant to retain, and put their trust 
in a bundle of old rags. 

The observer who instantly jots 
down every object he sees, never, 
properly speaking, saw an object in 
his life. ‘There has always been in 
the creature’s mind a feeling alien to 
that which the object would, of its 
pure self, have excited. The very 
preservation of a sort of style in the 
creature’s remarks eosts him an effort 
which disables him from understands 
ing what is before him, by dividing 
the small attention of which he might 
have been capable, between the jots 
ting, the jotter, and the thing jotted. 


Then your committer to paper of : 


whatever he sees, hears, or reads, fors 
gets, ot has never known, that all reat 
knowledge, either of men or things, 
must be gathered up by Operations 
which are in their very being sponta 
neous and free—the mind being even 
often unconscious of them as they are 
going on—while the edifice has all the 
time been silently rising up under the 
unintermitting labours of those silent 
workers—Thoughts; and is- finally 
seen, not without wonder; by the 
Mind or Soul itself, which, gentle 
reader, was all along Architect and 
Foreman,—had not only originally 
planned, but had even daily superins 
tended the building of the Tetnple: : 
Were Dr Kitchimer not 5 we 
should just put to him this simple 
question—Could you, Doetor, not res 
collect all the dishes of the most vari- 
ous dinner at which you ever assisted, 
down to the obscurest kidney, with 
out committing every item to your 
rrete- book ? Yes, Dector, you could: 
Well; then, all the universe is but 
one great dinner. Heaven and earth, 
what a show of dishes! From a suff 
to a sallad—a moon to a mutton-chop 
—a comet to a curry—a planet to @ 
paté! What gross ingratitude to the 
giver of the feast, not to be able, with 
the memory he gave us, to remember 
his bounties! It is true, what the 
Doctor says, that notes made with 
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pencils are easily obliterated by the 
motion Dieniine: -but then, Dac- 
ter; notes made by the Mind herself, 
with the Ruby Pen Nature gives all her 
children who have also discourse. of 
Reason, are, with the slightest touch, 
easier far than glass by the diamond, 
traced on the tablets that disease alone 
seems to deface, death alone to break, 
but which, ineffaceable, and not to be 
broken, shall, with all their miscella- 
neous inscriptions, endure for ever— 
yea, even’ to the great day of judg- 
ment. O William Wordsworth—bard 
divine—oh! for what thou hast so fine« 
ly called 

The harvest of a quiet eye, 
That broods and sleeps on its own heart! 


If men will but look and listen, and 
feel and think—they will never forget 
anything worth being remembered. 
Do we forget ‘* our children, that to 
our eyes are dearer than the sun?” 
Do we forget our wives—unreasona- 
ble and almost downright disagreea- 
ble as. they sometimes will be? Do 
we forget our triumphs—our defeats 
our ecstasies, our agonies—the face 
of a dear friend, or “ dearest foe,”— 
the ghost-like voice of conscience at 
midnight arraigning us of crimes—or 
her seraph hymn, at which the gates 
of heaven seem to expand for us that 
we may enter in among the white- 
robed spirits, and 

“ Summer high on bliss upon the hills 

of God 2”’ 

What are all the jottings that ever 
were jotted down on his jot-book, by 
the most inveterate jotter that ever 
reached a raven age, to the Library of 
Useful Knowledge, that every man— 
who is a man—carries within the 
Radeliffe—the Bodleian of his own 
breast ? 

What are you grinning at in the 
eorner there, you little ugly Beelze- 
bub: of a Printer’s Devil? and have 
you dropped through a seam in the 
éeeiling? More copy:do you want? 
There, you" redone we like a 
thought ! 

Beelzebub having thus very oppor- 
tunely broken the thread of our dis- 
eourse, we shall weave a new yarn. 

* Above all things, continues Dr 
Kitchiner, avoid travelling during the 
night, which, by interrupting sleep, 
and exposing the body to the night 
air, is always prejudicial, even in the 
mildest weather, and to the strongest 
Vou. XXII. 
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constitutiens, Pray, » what ails 
you at the ni ta) f the night air 
, even in the mildest » pre- 
judicial to the strongest constitutions, 
what do you think becomes of the cat- 
tleon a thousand hills? Why don’t all 
the bulls in Bashan dic of no asthma 
——or look interesting by moonlight in 
a galloping consumption? Nay, if the 
night air be so very fatal, how do you 
account for the longevity of owls? 
Have you ever read of the Chaldean 
shepherds watching the courses of the 
stars? Or, to come nearer our own 
times, do you not know that every 
blessed night throughout the year, 
thousands of young lads and lasses 
meet, either beneath the milk-white 
thorn,—or on the lea-rig, although 
the night be ne’er sae wet, and they be 
ne’er sae weary—or under a rock on.the 
hill—or—no uncommen case—be- 
neath a frozen stack—not of chim- 
neys, but of cornsheaves—or onacouch 
of snow—and that they are all as warm 
as so many pies—while, instead of feel~ 
ing what you call “ the lack.of vigour 
attendant on the loss of sleep, which 
is as enfeebling and as distressing as 
the languor that attends the want, of 
food,” they are, to use a homely 
Scotch expression, ‘‘ neither. to haud 
nor bind ;” the eyes of the young lads 
being all as brisk, bold, and bright as 
the stars in Charles’s Wain, while those 
of the young lasses shine with a soft, 
faint, obscure, but beautiful lustre, 
like the dewy Pleiades over which na- 
ture has insensibly breathed a mist, 
almost waving and. wavering. into a 
veil of clouds? erst 
Have you, our dear Doctor, no com- 
passion for. those unfortunate blades, 
who, nolentes-volentes, must often 
remain out. perennially all night, we 
mean the blades.of grass, and also the 
flowers? Their constitutions. are of- 
ten far from strong—and shut your 
eyes on a frosty night, and you will 
hear them—-we have done so many 
million times—shivering, ay, abso- 
lutely shivering under their coat of 
hoar-frost ! If the night air be indeed 
what Dr Kitchiner has declared it to 
be, Lord have mercy on the vegetable 
world! What agonies in that field of 
turnips! Alas! poor Swedes! The 
imagination recoils from the condition 
of that club of winter cabbages— 
of what materials, pray, must the 
heart of that man be made, who could 
think but for a spament on the case 
3M i 








of those carrots, without bursting in- 
to a flood of tears ? 
~ The Doctor avers that the firm 
health and fine spirits of persons who 
live in the country, are not more from 
breathing a purer-air, than from en- 
joying plenty of sound sleep; and 
the most distressing misery of ‘ this 
Elysium of bricks and mortar,” is the 
rareness with which we enjoy ‘‘ the 
sweets of a slumber unbroke.” 
Doctor—in the first place, it is some- 
what doubtful, whether or not persons 
who live in the country have firmer 
health and finer spirits than persons 
who live in towns—even in London. 
What kind of persons do you mean ? 
We will not allow you to select some 
dozen or two of the hairiest among the 
curates—a few chosen rectors, whose 
faces have been but lately elevated to 
_ the purple—a team of prebends issu- 
ing sleek from their golden stalls—a 
picked bishop—a sacred band, the elite 
of the squirearchy—with acorrespond- 
ing sprinkling of superior noblemen 
from lords to dukes—and then to com- 
pare them, cheek by jowl, with an 
equal number of external objects ta- 
ken from the common run of Cock- 
feys. - This,- Doctor, is manifestly 
what you are ettling at—but you must 
clap your hand, Doctor, without dis- 
crimination, on the great body of the 
rural population of England, male and 
female, and take whatever comes first 
—be it a poor, wrinkled, toothless, 
blear-eyed, palsied hag, tottering ho- 
rizontally on a staff, under the load of 
& premature old age, (for she is not 
yet fifty,) brought on by annual rheu- 
matism and perennial poverty ;—Be it 
a ng, ugly, unmarried woman, far 
advanced in pregnancy, and sullenly 
trooping to the alehouse, to meet the 
overseer of the parish poor, who, en- 
raged with the unborn bastard, is 
about to force the parish bully. to 
marry—yes, to marry—the parish 
titute ;—Be it a landlord of a — 
inn, with pig eyes peering over his 
ruby dase hs whole machinery of 
his mouth so deranged by tippling, 
that he simultaneously snorts, stut- 
ters, slavers and snores—pot-bellied 
—shanked like a spindle-strae—and 
certainly to be buried on or before 
Saturday week ;—Be it a half-drunk 
liorse-couper, swinging to and tro in 
a wrap-rascal on a bit of broken-down 
blood, that once won a fifty, every 
sentence, hoavever short, having but 
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two intelligible words, an oath and 
a lie—his heart rotten with false. 
hood, and his bowels burned up 
with brandy, so that sudden death, 
in all probability, will pull him from 
his saddle before he puts spurs to his 
sporting filly, that she may bilk the 
turnpike-man, and carry him: more 
speedily home to beat or murder his 
poor pale industrious char-woman of a 
wife ;—Be it—not a beggar, for begs 
gars are prohibited from this parish— 
but a pauper in the sulks, dying on 
her pittance from the poor-rates, which 
altogether amount in. merry England 
but to about the paltry sum of, more 
or less, ten millions a-year,—her son, 
all the while, being in a thriving way 
as a general merchant in the capital 
of the parish, and with clear profits 
from his business of L.300 per ans 
num, yet suffering the mother that 
bore him, and suckled him, and wash- 
ed his childish hands, and combed the 
bumpkin’s hair, and gave him Epsoms 
in a cup when her dear Johnny-raw 
had the belly-ach, to go down, step by 
step, as surely and as obviously as one 
is seen going down a stair with a feeble 
hold of the banisters, and stumbling 
every footfall, down that other flight 
of steps, that consist of flags that are 
mortal damp and mortal cold, and lead 
to nothing but a parcel of rotten 
planks, and overhead a vault drip- 
ping with perpetual moisture, green 
and slobbery, such as toads delight in 
crawling heavily, with now and then 
a bloated leap, and hideous things 
more worm-like, that go wriggling 
briskly in and out among the refuse 
of the coffins, and are heard, by ima 
gination at least, toemit faint angry 
sounds, for that the light of day has 
hurt their eyes, and the air from 
the upper world weakened the rank 
savoury smell of corruption, that 
clothes, as with a pall, all the inside 
walls of the tombs ;—Be it aman 
yet in the prime of life, as to years, 
six feet and an inch high, and 
measuring round the chest forty 
eight inches, (which is more, reader; 
than thou dost, we bet a sovereign, 
member although thou even be’st of 
the Edinburgh Six Feet Club,) te 
whom Washington Irvine’s Jack Tib- 
buts was but a Tims—but then six 
gamekeepers met him all alone in m 

Lord’s pheasant-preserve, and though 
two of them died within the month, 
two within the year, and two are now 
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in the workhouse,—one a mere idiot, 
and the other a madman,—both sha- 
dows,—so terribly were their bodies 
mauled, and so sorely were their skulls 
fractured ;—yet the her was ta- 
ken, tried, hulked ; and there he sits 
now, sunning himself on a bank by 
the of the wood whose haunts he 
must thread no more—for the keepers 
were grim bone-breakers enough in 
their way—and when they had gotten 
him on his back, one gouged him like 
a Yankee, and. the other bit off his 
nose like a Bolton ‘Trotter,—and 
one smashed his os frontis with the 
nailed heel of a two-pound wooden 
clog, a Preston Purrer;—so that 
Master Allonby is now far from being 
a beauty, with a face.of that descrip- 
tion attached to a head wagging from 
side to side under a powerful palsy; 
while the Mandarin drinks damnation 
to the Lord of the Manor in a horn of 
eleemosynary ale, handed to him by 
the village blacksmith, in days of old 
not the worst of the gang,—and 
who, but for a stupid jury, a merci- 
ful judge, and something like prevari- 
cation in the circumstantial evidence, 
would have been hanged for a mur- 
derer—as he was—dissected and hung 
in chains ;—Be it a red-haired woman, 
with a pug nose, small fiery eyes, high 
cheek-bones, bulging lips, and teeth 
like’ swine - tusks, — bearded — flat- 
breasted, as a man—tall, scambling in 
her gait, but swift, and full of wild mo- 
tions in her weather-withered arms, 
all starting with sinews like whip- 
cord—the Pedestrian Post toand frothe 
market town twelve miles off—and so 
pewerful a pugilist, that she hit Grace 
Maddox senseless in seven minutes— 
tried before she was eighteen for child- 
murder, and not hanged, although the 
man-child, of which the drab was self- 
delivered in a ditch, was found with 
blue finger-marks on its wind-pipe, 
bloody mouth, and eyes forced out of 
their sockets, buried in the dunghill 
behind her father’s hut—not hanged, 
because a surgeon, originally bred a 
sow-gelder, swore that he believed the 
mother had unconsciously destroyed 
her offspring in the throes of travail, if 
indeed it had ever breathed, for the 
lungs would not ewim, he swore, in a 
basin of water—so the incestuous murs 
deress was let. loose, her brother got 
hanged in due time after the mutiny at 
the Nore—and her father, the fish- 
monger—why, he went rod raving 
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mad—as if a dog had bitten him—and 
died, as the same surgeon and sows 
gelder averred, of the hydrophobia, 
foaming at the mouth, gnashing his 
teeth, and some said cursing, but that 
was a calumny, for something seemed 
to be the matter with his tongue, and 
he could not speak—only splutter— 
nobody venturing, except his amiable 
daughter,—and in that particular act 
of filial affection she was amiable,—to 
hold the old man’s head ;—Be it that 
moping idiot that would sit, were she 
suffered, on, on, on—night and day— 
for ever, till she ceased to be—on the 
self. same spot, whatever that spot might 
be, on which she happened to squat 
at morning, mound, wall, or stone— 
motionless, dumb, and, as a stranger 
would think, also blind, for the eye-lids 
are still shut—never opened in sun or 
storm ;—yet that figure—that which 
is now, and has for years been, an ut- 
ter and hopeless idiot, was once a gay, 
laughing, dancing, singing, girl, whose 
blue eyes seemed full of light, whether 
they looked on earth or heaven, the 
flowers or the stars. I have heard her 
sweetheart—a rational young man, it 
would appear—leapt out upon her 
suddenly, as she was passing through 
the church-yard at night, from be~ 
hind a tombstene, in a sack—which 
she, having little time for considera- 
tion, and being naturally superstitious, 
supposed to be a shroud, and the wear» 
er thereof, who was an active stripling 
of sound flesh and blood, a ghost or 
skeleton, all one horrid rattle of bones. 
The trick succeeded far beyond the 
most sanguine expectation of the Tai- 
lor who played the principal part—and 
sense, feeling, memory, imagination, 
and reason, were all felled by one blow 
of fear—as butcher felleth ox—while 
by one of those mysteries, which nei« 
ther we, nor you, nor any body else, 
can understand, life remained not only 
unimpaired, but even invigorated, and 
there she sits, like a clock wound. up 
to go a certain time, the machinery 
of which being good, has not at all 
felt the shock that sorely cracked the 
ease, and will work till the chain. is 
run down, and. then it will tick no 
more ;—Be it that tall, fair, eee 
girl, so thin and. attenuated, that 

wonder she can walk by herself—that 
she is not blown away even. by the 
gentle summer breeze that woos the 
hectic of her cheek—dying as all see 
—and none better than her poor old 





tmother—and yet herself thoughtless 
& the coming doom, and cheerful as 
a nest-building bird: Her lover—too 
in despair to be betrayed into 
tears—as he carries her to her couch, 
bach successive day feels the dear and 
dreadful burden lighter and lighter 
in his arms. Small strength will it 
need to support her bier! ‘lhe coffin, 
as if empty, will be lowered unfelt 
by the hands that hold those rueful 
cords, into the grave ! 
‘ In mercy to our readers and ours 
selyes, we shall endeavour to prevent 
ourselves frem pursuing this argu- 
ment any farther—and perhaps quite 
enough bas been said to show, that Dr 
Kitehiner’s assertion, that persons who 
live in the country have firmer health 
end finer spirits than the inhabitants 
of towns—is exceedingly problemati- 
eal. But even admitting the fact to 
be as the Doctor has stated it, we do 
not think he has attributed the phe 
nomenon to the right cause. He at 
tributes it to “ their enjoying plenty 
of sound sleep.” The worthy Doc- 
tor is entirely out in this conjecture, 
The working classes—in the country 
enjoy, we don’t doubt it, sound 
sleep—but not plenty of it. They 
have but a short allowance of sleep ; 
and whether it be sound, or not, des 
pends chiefly on themselves, while as to 
the noises in towns and cities, they are 
nothing to what one hears in the coun< 
—_ unless, i. you perversely 
er private lodgings at a pewter- 
ie Did we wish an mal, we 
could name a single waterfall, that, 
even ‘in dry weather, keeps all the 
visitors from town awake within a 
circle of six miles diameter ; and in 
wet weather, not only keeps them all 
awake, but impresses them with a 
eonstantly recurring conviction during 
the hours of night, that there is some 
thing seriously amiss about the foun- 
dation of the river, and that the whole 
parish is about to be overflowed, up 
to the battlements of the old castle 
that overlooks the linn. Then, on 
another point, we are certain—name- 
— rural thunder is many huns 
times more powerful than vil- 
latic. London porter is above admi- 
tation—but London thunder below 
contempt. An ordinary hackney-coach 
beats it hollow. But, my faith! a 
thunder-storm in the country—espe- 
cially if it be mountainous, with a 
few fine Woods and Forests, makes 
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you inevitably think of that land from 
whese bourne no traveller returns 
and even our town readers will ace 
knowledge that country thunder much 
more frequently proves mortal than 
the thunder you meet with in cities. 
In the country few thunder-storms 
are contented to pass over without 
killing at least ene horse, some milchs 
kine, half-a-dozen sucking pigs or tur« 
kies, an old woman or two, perhaps 
the Minister of the parish, a man 
about 40, name unknown, and a nurs 
sing mother at the ingle, the child es» 
caping with singed eyebrows, and a 
singular black mark on one of its great 
toes. We say nothing of the numbers 
stupified, who awake the day after, as 
from a dream, with strange pains in 
their heads, and not altogether sure 
about the names or countenances of 
the somewhat unaccountable people 
whom they see variously employed 
about the premises—and making 
themselves pretty much at home. In 
towns, not one thunder-storm in fifty 
that performs an exploit more magna 
nimous than knocking down an old 
wife from a chimney-top—singeing a 

ir of worsted stockings that, knit 
in an ill-starr'd hour, when the sun 
had entered Aries, had been hung out 
to dry on a line in the back-yard or 
garden, as it is called—or cutting a 
few inches off the tail of an old whig 
weather-cock that had been pecking 
the eyes out of all the airts the wind 
can blaw, greedy of some still higher 
preferment. 

Our dear deceased author proceeds 
to tell his Traveller how to eat and 
drink ; and remarks, that people are 
apt to imagine that they may indulge 
a little more in high living when on a 
journey. ‘Travelling itself, however; 
he says, acts as a stimulus; there« 
fore less nourishment is required than 
in a state of rest. What you might 
not consider intemperance at home, 
may occasion violent irritation, fatal 
inflammations, &c. in situations where 
you are least able to obtain medical 
assistance. 

All this is very loosely stated, and 
must be set to rights. If you shut 
yourself up for some fifty hours or so 
ina mail-coach, that keeps wheeling 
along at the rate of ten miles an hour; 
and changes-horses in half a minute, 
eertainly, for obvious reasons, the less 
you eat and drink the better; and 
perhaps a few hundred daily drops of 
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jJaudanum, or equivaless grains of 
opium, would be advisable, so that 
the transit from London to Edinburgh 
might be performed in a phantasma, 
But a free agent ought to live well 
on his travels—some degrees better, 


without doubt, than when at home. 


People seldom live very well at 
home. ‘Tbere is always something 
requiring to be eaten up, that. it may 
not be lost, which destroys the sooth+ 
ing and satisfactory symmetry of an 
unexceptionable dinner, We have 
detected the same duck through many 
unprincipled disguises, playing a dif+ 
ferent part in the farce of domestic eco- 
nomy,with a versatility hardly to have 
been expected in one of the most 
generally depised of the web-foot- 
ed tribe. When travelling at one’s 
own sweet will, one feeds at a differ- 
ent inn every meal ; and, except when 
the coincidence of circumstances is 
against you, there is an agreeable va- 
riety both in the natural aud artificial 
disposition of thedishes. True, that 
travelling may act as a stimulus—but 
false that therefore less nourishment 
is required. Would Dr Kitchiner, if 
now alive, presume to say that it was 
right for him, who had sat all day 
with his feet on the fender, to gobble 
up, at six o'clock of the afternoon, as 
enormous a dinner as we who had 
walked since sunrise forty or fifty 
miles? Because our stimulus had 
been greater, was our nourishment to 
be less? We don’t care a curse about 
stimulus. What we want, in such a 
case, is lots of fresh food ; and we hold 
that, under such circumstances, a man 
with a sound Tory Church and King 
stomach and constitution cannot over 
eat himself—no, not for his immortal 
soul, We shall say nothing of what 
might be considered intemperance at 
home. But in this inn—say the Crown 
at Penrith—or the Salutation, Amble- 
side—or the White Lion, Bowness— 
we shall sport Sardanapalus and He- 
liogabalus, and Sir William Curtis 
and Christopher North, and play such 
a set of knives and forks as shall 
frighten the female waiters into fits 
of laughter, and set the whole house 
upon the titter. As to violent irrita« 
tion and fatal inflammation—these are 
complaints to which no writer in this 
Magazine is. subject. Should any of 
us be so attacked, he has only to come 
pese for himself an Opening Article, 

: We had almost forgot to take the 
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deceased Doetor te task for one of the 
most fr 1 tions ever 
made to the ill-di how te dis- 


turb, and destroy the domestic hap- 

piness of eminent literary charace 
ters.—“ An introduction to eminent 

authors may be obtained,” quoth he 
slyly, “ from the booksellers who pubs 
ish their works.” ’ 

The booksellers whe publish the 
works of eminent authors have rather 
more common sense and feeling, it is 
to be hoped, than this comes to—and 
know better what is the-provinee of 
their profession. Any one man may, 
if he chooses, give any other man an 
introduction to any third man in this 
world. Thus ihe tailor of any emi- 
nent author—or his bookseller—or his 

trish minister—or his butcher—or 

is baker—or his man of business— 
may, one and all, give such travellers 
as Dr Kitchiner and others, letters of 
introduction to the said eminent. au- 
thor.in prose or verse. This, we have 
heard, is often done—but fortunately 
we cannot speak from experienee, not 
being ourselves an eminent author 
although we have been occasionally 
bothered as a friend of Christopher 
North. The more general the inter 
course between men of taste, feeling, 
cultivation, learning, genius, the bet- 


‘ter; but that intercourse should be 


brought about freely and of its own 
accord, as fortunate circumstances pere 
mit, and there should be no imper~ 
tinent interference of selfish go-be» 
tweens or benevolent blockheads. It 
would seem that Dr Kitehiner thought 
the commonest traveller, one who was 
almost as it were bordering on a Bagy 
man, had nothing to do but call on the 
publisher of any great writer, and get 
@ free admission into his house. Had 
the Doctor not been dead, we should 
pees given a a severe rowing. and 
owing up for this vulgar folly—but 
as he is dead, we have only e 
that the readers of. the Oracle, who 
intend to travel, will not d 
themselves, and disgust authors of 
eminence, by thrusting their ugly or 
comely faces—both are equally odie 
ous—into the privacy of gentlemen 
who have done nothing to exclude 
themselves from the protection of the 
laws of civilized society,—or subject 
their firesides to be infested by ones 
half of the curious men of the coun- 
try; two-thirds of the clever, and all 
the blockheads. ' ) 
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Having thus briefly instructed tra- 


vellers how to get a look at Lions, the 
Doctor suddenly exclaims—‘‘ Imrpri- 
MIS, BEWARE OF Docs!” “ There 
have,” he says, ‘‘ been many argu- 
ments, pro and con, on the dreadful 
disease their bite produces—it is 
enough to prove that multitudes of 
men, women, and children have died 
in consequence of having been bitten 
by dogs. What does it matter whe- 
ther they were the victims of bodily 
disease or mental irritation? The 
life of the most humble human being 
is of more value than all the dogs in 
the world—dare the most brutal cynic 
say otherwise ?” 

Dr Kitchiner always travelled, it 
appears, in chaises ; and a chaise of 
one kind or other he recommends to 
all his brethren of mankind. Why, 
then, this intense fear of the canine 

ies? Who ever saw a mad dog 
leap into the mail-coach, or even a 
gig? ‘The creature, when so afflict- 
ed, hangs his head, and goes snap- 
ping right and left at pedestrians. 
Poor people like us, who must walk, 
may well fear hydrophobia—though, 
thank Heaven, we have never, during 
the course of a tolerably long and 
well-spent life, been so much as once 
bitten by “ the rabid animal.” But 
what have rich authors, who loll in 
carriages, to dread from dogs, who 
always go on foot? We cannot 
credit the very sweeping assertion, 
that multitudes of men, women, and 
children, have died in consequence 
of being bitten by dogs. Even the 
newspapers do not run up the amount 
above a dozen per annum, from which 
you may safely deduct two-thirds. 
Now, four men, women, and children, 
are nota multitude. Of those four, 
we may set down two as problemati- 
cal—having died, it is true, in, but 
not of hydrophobia—states of mind 
and body wide as the poles asunder. 
He who drinks two bottles of pure 
spirit every day he buttons and un- 
buttons his breeches, generally dies in 
a state of hydrophobia,—for he ab- 
horred water, and knew instinctively 
the jug containing that insipid ele- 
ment. Butheneverdies at all of hydro- 
phobia, there being evidence to prove, 
that for twenty years he had drank 
nothing but brandy. Suppose we are 
driven to confess the other two—why, 
one of them was an old woman of 
eighty, who was dying-as fast as she 
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could hobble, at the yery time she 
thought herself bitten—and the other 
a four-year-old brat, in hooping cough 
and measles, who, had there not been 
such a quadruped as a dog created, 
would have worried itself todeath be» 
fore evening, so lamentably had its 
education been neglected, and so dan-~ 
gerous an accomplishment is an impish 


temper. The twelve cases for the year | 


1827, of that most horrible disease hy« 
drophobia, have, we flatter ourselves, 
been satisfactorily disposed of—eight 
of the alleged deceased being at. this 
moment engaged at various handi- 
crafts, on low wages indeed, but still 
such as enable the industrious to live 
—two having died of drinking—one 
of extreme old age, and one of a com. 
plication of complaints incident to 
childhood, their violence having, in 
this particular instance, been aggra 
vated by neglect and a devilish tem- 
per. Where now the multitude of 
men, women, and children, who have 
died in consequence of being bitten by 
mad dogs ? 

Gentle reader—a mad-dog is a bug- 
bear ; we have walked many hundred 
times the diameter and the circumfe- 
rence of this our habitable globe—~ 
alongall roads public and private— 
with stiles or turnpikes —metropoli- 
tan streets and suburban paths—and 
at all seasons of the revolving year— 
but never, as we padded the hoof along, 
met we nor were overtaken by grey« 
hound, mastiff, or cur, ina state of hy- 
drophobia. We have many million 
times seen them with their tongues lolls 
ing out about a yard—their sides pant- 
ing—flag struck—and the whole dog 
showing symptoms of severe distress: 
That such travellers were not mad, we 
do not assert—they may have been 
mad—but they certainly were fati- 
gued—and the difference, we hope, is 
often considerable between weariness 
and insanity. Dr Kitchiner, had he 
seen such dogs as we have seen, would 
have fainted on the spot. ._He would 
have raised the country against the 
harmless jog-trotter. Pitchforks would 
have gleamed in the setting sun—and 
the flower of the agricultural youth of 
a midland gounty, forming a levy en 
masse, would have offered battle to a 
turnspit. The Doctor sitting in his 
coach—like Napoleon at. Waterloo— 
would have cried “‘ tout est perdu— 
sauve qui peut” —and. re-galloping to a 
provincial» town, would have found 
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refuge under the gateway of the Hen 
and Chickens. ove te 

- The life of the most humble hu- 
man being,” quoth the Doctor, “ is of 
more value than all the dogs in the 
world—dare the most brutal cynic say 
otherwise ?” ; 

This question is not put to us; for 
so far from being the most brutal Cy- 
nic, we do not belong to the Cynic 
sehool at all—being an Eclectic, and 
our Philosophy composed chiefly of 
Stoicism, Epicureanism, and Peripa- 
teticism — with a fine, pure, clear, 
bold dash of Platonism. The most 
brutal Cynic, if now alive and snarl- 
ing, must therefore answer for him- 
self—while we tell the Doctor, that 
so far from holding, with him, that 
the life of the most humble human 
being is of more value than all the 
dogs in the world, we on the con- 
trary verily believe that there is many 
a dog whose life far transcends ia va~ 
lue the lives of many men, women, 
and children. Whether-or not dogs 
have souls, is a question in philosophy 
never yet solved; although we have 
ourselves no doubt on the subject, and 
firmly believe that they have souls. 
But the question, as put by the Doctor, 
is not about souls, but about lives; 
—and as the human soul does not die 
when the human body does, the death 
of an old woman, middle-aged man, 
or young child, is ne such very great 
calamity, either to themselves or to 
the world. Better, perhaps, that all 
the dogs now alive should be massa- 
cred, to prevent hydrophobia, than 
that a human soul should be lost ;— 
but not a single human soul is going 
to be lost, although the whole ca- 
nine species should become insane to- 
morrow. Now, would the Doctor 
have laid one hand on his heart and 
the other on his Bible, and taken a so 
lemn oath that rather than that one 
oid woman of a century and a quarter 
should be suddenly cut off by the bite 
of a mad dog, he would have signed 
the warrant of execution of all the 
packs of harriers and fox-hounds, all 
the pointers, spaniels, setters, and 
cockers, all the stag-hounds, grey- 
hounds, and lurchers, all the New- 
foundlanders, mastiffs, bull-dogs, and 
terriers, the infinite generation of 
mongrels and crosses included, in 
Great Britain and Ireland? To say 
nothing of the sledge-drawers in Kam- 
schatka, andin ther slow-moying 
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at the Pole? To clench the atgument 
at once, What are all the old women 
in Europe, one-half of the .men, and 
one-third of the children, when com- 
pared, in value, with. Christopher 
North’s Newfoundland dog—Bronte? 
Finally, does he include in his sweeps 
ing condemnation the whole brute crea 
tion, lions, tigers, panthers, ounces, 
elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopotami, 
camelopardales, zebras, quagas, cat 
tle, horses, asses, mules, cats, the 
ichneumon, cranes, storks, cocks of 
the wood, geese, and how-towdies ? 
Semi-drowning in the sea—he con« 
tinues—and all the pretended specifics, 
are mere delusions,—tere is no real 
remedy but cutting the part out im« 
mediately. If the bite be near a blood 
vessel, that cannot always be done, 
nor when done, however well done, 
will it always prevent the miserable 
victim from dying the most dreadful 
of deaths. Well might St Paul tell 
us to “‘ beware of dogs.” First Epis 
tle to Philippians, chap. iii. v. 2. 
Semi-drowning in the sea is, we 
grant, a bad specific—and difficult to 
be administered. It is not possible to 
tell, a priori, how much drowning 
any particular patient can béar. What 
is mere semi-drowning to James, is 
total drowning to John ;—Tom is easy 
of resuscitation—Robert will not stir 
a muscle for all the Humane Socie- 
ties in the United Kingdoms. To cut 
a pound of flesh from the rump of a 
fat dowager, who turns 16 stone, is 
within the practical skill of the veriest 
bungler in the anatomy of the hu- 
man frame—to scarify the fleshless 
spindle-shank of an antiquated spin< 
stress, who lives on a small annuity, 
might be beyond the scalpel of an 
Abernethy or a Liston. A large blood 
vessel, as the Doctor well remarks, is 
an awkward neighbour to the wound 
made by the bite of a mad dog, when 
a new excision has to be attempted— 
but will any Doctor living inform us 
how, in a thousand other cases besides 
hydrophobia, the miserable victim 
may always be prevented from dying ? 
There are, probably, more dogs in 
Britain than horses; yet a hundred 
men, women, and children, are killed 
by kicks of sane horses, for one b 
bites of insane dogs. Is the Britis 
army, therefore, to be deprived of its 
left arm, the cavalry ? Is there to " 
no flying artillery? What is to bes 
come of the horse marines ? aii 
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Still the Doctor, though too dog- 
matical, and rather pu “oes 


is, at times, sénsible on ‘ 

** Therefore,” quoth he, “ never 
travel without a good tough Black 
Thorn in your Fist, not less than three 
feet in length, on which may be mark- 
ed the Inches, and so it may serve for 
7 SSempened Dogs, th veitine’ 

= 8, that are permitt 

to prance about as they please, when 

hear a Knoek, scamper to the 
Door, and not seldom snap at unwary 
Visitors.— Whenever Counsellor Cau- 
tious went td a House, &c. where he 
was not quite certain that there was 
no Dog, after he had rapped at the 
Door, He retired three or four Yards 
from it, and prepared against the 
Enemy : when the Door was opened, he 
desired if there was any Dog, that it 
might be shut up till he was gone, and 
would not enter the House till it was. 

“Swordand Tuck Sticks, as common< 
ly made, are hardly so good a wea 
as a stout Stick—the Blades are often 
inserted into the Handles in such a 

t manner, that one smart blow 

break them out—if you wish for 
a Sword-Cane, you must have one 
made with a good Regulation Blade, 
which alone will cost more than is 
usually charged for the entire Stick. 
—I have seen a Cane made by Mr 
Price, of the Stick and Umbrella 
Warehouse, 221 in the Strand, near 
Temple Bar, which was: excellently 

t together. 

“« A powerful weapon, and a very 
smart and light-looking thing, is an 
Tron Stick of about four-tenths of an 
inch in diameter, with a Hook next 
the Hand, and terminating at the 
other end in a Spike about five inches 
in length, which is covered by a Fer- 
tale, the whole painted the colour of 
&@ common walking eet it has a 

t natty a rance, while it is in 
oes a pr A formidable Instrument.” 
‘Thus armed inst the canine 
species, the Traveller, according to 
our Oracle, must also provide himself 
with a portable case of instruments 
for drawing—a sketch and note-book 
—paper—ink—and rins,—NEEDLES, 
—anp THREAD! A ruby or Rho- 
dium pen made by Doughty, No. 10, 
Great Ormond Street—pencils from 

n's of Great Russel Street— 

: ing one-foot rule, divided into 
@ighths; tenths, and twelfths of inches 

—d hunting-watch, with seconds, with 
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a detached lever, or Dupleix’s escape. 
ment, in good strong silver casés=~ 
Dolland’s achromatic opera glas’—a 
night-lamp—a tinder-box—two pairof 
spectacles, with strong silver frames—~ 
an eye- in a silver ring slu 
round thé neck—a traveller's knife, 
containing a large and a small blade, 
a saw, hook for taking a stone out of 
a horse’s shoe, turnscrew, gun-pick« 
er, tweezers, and long 
galoshes or paraloses—your own knife 
and fork, and spoon—a Welsh wig— 
a spare hat—umbrella—two greate 
coats, one for cool and fair weather 
(te. between 450 and 550 of Fah- 
renheit,) and another for cold and foul 
weather, of broad cloth, lined with fur, 
and denominated a “‘ dreadnought.” 

Such are a few of the articles with 
which every sensible traveller will 
provide himself before leaving Dulce 
Domum to brave the perils of a Tour 
through the Hop-districts. 

** If circumstances compel you,” 
continues the Doctor, “‘ to ride on the 
outside of a coach, put on twa shirts 
and two pair of stockings, turn up the 
collar of your great-coat, and tie, a 
handkerchief round it, and have plen- 
ty of dry straw to set your feet on.” 

In our younger days we used to ride 
a pretty considerable deal on the out- 
sides of coaches, and much hardship 
did we endure before we hit on the 
discovery above promulgated. Fre- 

uently have we ridden outside from 

dinburgh to London, in winter, with- 
out a great-eoat, in nankeen trowsers, 
sans drawers, and all other articles of 
our dress thin and light in propor- 
tion. That we are alive at this day, 
is no less singular than true—no more 
true than singular. We have known 
ourselves so firmly frozen to the 
leathern ceiling of the mail coach, that 
it required the united strength of 
coachman, guard, and the other three 
outsides, to separate us from the ve- 
hicle, to which we adhered as part and 
parcel. All at once the device of the 
double shirt flashed upon us—and it 
underwent signal improvements be- 
fore we reduced the theory to prac- 
tice. For first of all we endued our- 
selves with a leather shirt—then with 
a flannel one—and then, in regular 
succession, with three linen. shirts. 
This concluded the Series of Shirts. 
Then commenced the waistcoats. A 
plain woollen waistcoat without but- 
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lead, and’ kept it; it was closely 
pressed by what is, in common pala- 
ver, called an under waistcoat—the 
body being flannel, the breast-edges 
bearing a pretty pattern of stripes or 
bars—then came a natty red waist- 
coat, of which we were particularly 
roud, and of which the effect on 
andlady, bar-maid, and chamber- 
maid, we remember was irresistible— 
and, fourthly and finally, to complete 
that department of our investiture, 
shone with soft yet sprightly lustre— 
the bright-buttoued Buff. Five and 


four are nine—so that between our’ 


earcase and our coat, it might have 
been classically said of our dress,— 
“ Novies interfusa coercet.” At this 
juncture of affairs began the coats, 
which—as it is a great mistake to 
wear too many coats—never exceeded 
six. The first used generally to be a 
pretty old coat—that had lived to 
inoralize over the mutability of human 
affairs — thread-bare— napless —and 
what ignorant people might have call- 
ed, shabby-gentee!. It was followed 
by a plain, sensible, honest, unpre- 
tending, common-place, every-day sort 
of a coat—and not, perhaps, of the 
ee best merino. Over it was drawn, 
with some little difficulty, what had, 
in its prime of life, attracted univer- 
sal admiration in Prince’s Street, as a 
blue surtout. Then came your re- 
x olive-coloured great-coat—not 
raided and embroidered a la militaire 
—for wescorned tosham travelling cap- 
tain—and to close this strange event- 
ful history, the seven-caped Dread- 
nought, that loved to dally with the 
sleets and snows—held in calm con- 
tempt Boreas, Notus, Auster, Eurus, 
and “ the rest’—and drove baffled 
winter howling behind the Pole. 

The same principle of accumulation 
was made applicable to the neck. No 
stock. Neckcloth above neckcloth— 
beginning with singles—and then get- 
ting into the full uneut squares—the 
amount of the whole being somewhere 
about a dozen: The concluding neck- 
cloth worn cravat-fashion, and flow- 
ing down the breast in a cascade, like 
that of an attorney-general. Round 
our cheek and ear, leaving the lips 
at liberty to breathe and imbibe, was 
wreathed, in undying remembrance 
of the brave, a Jem Belcher Fogle— 
and beneath the cravat-cascade a com- 
forter netted by the fair hands of her 
who had kissed us at our departure, 

Vou. XXIL. 
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and was sighing for our return. One 
hat we always found sufficient—and 
that a black beaver—for a lily caster 
suits not the -knowledge-box of a 
friend to “a limited and hereditary 
eee ; wae 
‘Now for a short description of our 
lower extremities. One pair only of 
roomy shoes—one pair of stockings of 
the finest - lambs-wool—another of 
common close worsted, knit by the 
hand of a Lancashire witch—thirdly, 
Shetland hose. All three pair elle 
ing well up towards the fork—each 
about an inch-and-a-half ‘longer than 
its pretlecessor. Flannel drawers—one 
pair only—within the lambs-wool, and 
touching the instep—then one pair of 
elderly cassimirs, of yore worn at balls, 
one pair of Manchester white cords~ 
strong black quilt trowsers, ‘‘ capa- 
cious and serene,” and at or beneath 
the freezing point—overalls of the 
same stuff as ‘‘ Johnny’s grey breeks”’ 
—neat but not gaudy—mud-repellers 
—themselves a host—never in all their 
lives “ thoroughly wet through”=» 
frost-proof—and often mistaken by 
the shepherd on the wold, as the Tele- 
graph hung for a moment on the mis- 
ty upland, for the philibeg of Phoebus 
in his dawn-dress, hastily slipt on, as 
he bade farewell to some star~ 
mour, and like a giant about to run 
a race, devoured the cerulean course 
of day, as if impatient to reach the 
goal set in the Western Sea. : 
Pray, reader, do you know what 
line of conduct you ought to pursue, 
if you are to sleep on the road? “ The 
earlier you arrive,” says the Doctor, 
‘* and the earlier after your arrival you 
apply, the better the chance of getting 
a good bed—this done, order your 
luggage to your room. A ravelilagy 
bag, or a ‘ sac de nuit,’ in addition 
to your trunk, is -vemy necessary—it 
should be large enough. to contain one 
or two changes of linen—a night shiet 
—shaving apparatus—comb, clothes, 
tooth and hair-brushes, &c. Take 
care, too, to see your sheets well aired, 
and that.you can fasten your room at 
night. Carry fire-arms also, and take 
the first unostentatious o unity of 
showing your pistols to the landlord. 
However well made your pistols, how- 
ever carefully you have chosen your 


flint, and however dry your 

look to the priming and 
every nights Let your pistols bedoub + 
barre 


, and with spring bayonets.” 
3N 
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Now, really, it appears to us; that 
in lieu of double-barrelled pistols with 
spring bayonets, it would be advisable 
to substitute a brace of black-pud- 
dings, for day-light, and a brace of 
Oxford or Bologna sausages, for the 
dark hours. They will be equally 
formidable to the robber, and far sa- 
fer to yourself. Indeed we should 
like to see duelling black-puddings, 
or sausages, introduced at Chalk- 
‘Farm ;—and that etiquette might not 
be violated, each party might take his 
antagonist’s weapon, and the seconds, 
as usual, see them loaded. Surgeons 
will have to attend as usual. Far 
more blood, indeed, would be thus 

ilt, than according to the present 

shion. The Doctor, as might be 
expected, makes a mighty rout—a 
prodigious fuss—all through the Ora- 
cle, about damp sheets—he must im- 
mediately see the chambermaid, and 
overlook the airing with his own hands 
‘and eyes. He is also an advocate of 
‘the warming-pan—and for the adop- 
tion, itldeed, of every imaginable 
scheme for excluding death from his 
thamber. He goes on the basis of 
everything being as it should not be 
in inns—and often reminds us of our 
old friend Death-in-the-Pot. Nay, 
as Travellers never can be sure that 
those who have slept in the beds be- 
fore them were not afflicted with 
some contagious disease, whenever 
they can, they should carry their own 
sheets with them—namely, a light 
eider down quilt, and two dressed 
hart skins, to be put on the mattress- 
es, to hinder the disagreeable con- 
tact. These are to be covered with 
the traveller’s own sheets—and if an 
eider down quilt be not sufficient to 
keep him warm, his coat put upon it 
will increase the heat sufficiently. If 
the traveller is not provided with these 
accommodations, it will sometimes be 
prudent not to undress entirely ; how- 
ever, the neckcloth, gaiters, shirt, and 
everything which checks the circula- 
tion, must be loosened. 

Clean sheets, the Doctor thinks, 
are rare in inns ; and he believes that 
it is the practice to take them from 
the bed, sprinkle them with water, 
fold them Janes, and put them into a 


When they are wanted again, 
they are, literally speaking, shown to 
the fire, and, in a reeking state, laid 
on the bed. The traveller is tired 
ant sleepy, dreams of that pleasure or 
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business which brought him from 
home, and the remotest thing from 
his mind is, that from the very re= 

se which he fancies has refreshed 

im, he has received the rheumatism. 
The receipt, therefore, to sleep coms 


fortably at inns, is to take your ewn™ 


sheets, to have plenty of flannel gowns, 
and to promise, and take care to pay, 
a handsome considgration for the lis 
berty of choosing your bed. 

Now, Doctor, suppose all travellers 
behaved at inns on such principles; 
what a perpetual commotion there 
would be in the house! The kiteh- 
ens, back-kitchens, laundries, dryings 
rooms, would at all times be crame- 
med choke-full of a miscellaneous rab- 
ble of Editors, Authors, Lords, Bas 
ronets, Squires, Doctors of Divinity, 
Fellows of Colleges, Half-pay Officers, 
and Bagmen, oppressing the chambers 
maids to death, and in the headlong 
gratification of their passion for well- 
aired sheets, setting fire so incessantly 
to public premises, as to raise the rate 
of insurance to a ruinous height, and 
thus bring bankruptcy on all the prin- 
cipal establishments in Great Britain: 
But shutting our eyes, for a moment; 
to such general conflagration and 
bankruptcy, and indulging ourselves 
in the violent supposition, that some 
inys would still eontinue to exist, 
think, O think, worthy Doctor, to 
what other fatal results this system, 
if universally acted upon, would, in a 
very few years of the transitory life 
of man, inevitably lead! In the first 
arg: in a country where all travel« 

ers carried with them their sheets, 
none would be kept im inns, except 
for the use of the establishment’s own 
members. This would be inflicting a 
vital blow, indeed, on the inns of a 
country. For mark, in the second 

lace, that the blankets would not be 
ong of following the sheets. - The 
blankets would soon fly after the 
sheets on the wings cf love and de« 
spair. Thirdly, are you so ignorant, 
Doctor, of this world ‘and its ways, 
as not to see, that the bedsteads would, 
in the twinkling of an eye, follow 
the blankets? What a wild, desolate, 
wintry appearance, would a bedroom 
then exhibit! 

The foresight of such consequences 
as these may well make a man shud- 
der. We have no objections, however, 
to suffer the Doctor himself, and a few 
other occasional damp-dreading old 
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quizzes, ‘‘ to see the bed-clothes put 
to the fire in their. presence,” merely 
at the apenas of subjecting them- 
selves derision of all the cham- 
bermaids, cooks, scullions, boots, ost- 
lers, and painters.* Their feverish 
and restless anxiety about sheets, and 
their agitated discourse on damps and 
deaths, hold them up to vulgar eyes 
in the light of lunatics. They become 
the ground-work of practical jokes— 
perhaps are bitten to death by fleas. 
For a chambermaid, of a disposition 
naturally witty and cruel, has a dan- 
gerous power put into her hands, in 
the charge of blankets. The Doctor’s 
whole soul and body are wrapt up in 
well-aired sheets; but the insidious 
Abigail, tormented by his fiustering, 
becomes in turn the tormentor—and 
selecting the yellowest, dingiest, and 
dirtiest pair of blankets to be found 
throughout the whole alley of gars 
rets, (those for years past used by long- 
bearded old-clothesmen Jews, ) with a 
wicked leer that would lull all suspi- 
cion asleep in a man of a far less in- 
flammable temperament, she literally 
envelopes him in vermin, and after a 
night of one of the plagues of Egypt, 
the Doctor rises in the morning, from 
top to bottom absolutely tattooed ! 
The Doctor, of course, is one of 
those travellers who believe that un- 
less they use the most ingenious pre- 
cautions, they will be uniformly rob- 
bed and murdered in inns. ‘The vil- 
lains steal upon you, during the mid- 
night hour, when all the world is 
asleep. ‘They leave their shoes down 
stairs, and, leopard-like, ascend with 
velvet, or—what is almost as noiseless 
--worsted steps, the wooden stairs. 
‘True, that your breeches are beneath 
your bolster—but that trick vf travel 
fers has long been “ as notorious as 
the sun at noon-day ;” and although 
you are aware of your breeches, with all 
the ready money perhaps that you are 
worth in this world, eloping from be- 
neath your parental eYe, you in vain 
try to cry out—for a long, broad, iron 
hand, with ever so many iron fingers, 
is on your mouth ; another, with still 
more numerous digits, compresses 
your windpipe, while a low hoarse 
voice, in a whisper to which Sarah Sid 
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dons’ was empty air, on pain of instant 
death, enforces silence from a man wn- 
able for his life to utter a single word ; 
and after. pulling off all the ber 
clothes, and then clothing you wit. 
curses, the ruffians, whose accent be~ 
trays them to be Irishmen, inflict up; 
on you divers wanton wounds witha 
blunt instrument, probably a crow-bar, 
—swearing by Satan and all his saints, 
that if you stir an inch of your body 
before ph te! they will instantly 
return, cut your throat, knock out 
your brains, hang you, and carry you 
off for sale to a surgeon: Therefore you 
must use pocket-door-bolts, which are 
applicable to almost all sorts of doors, 
and on many occasions save the pro- 
perty and life of the traveller. ‘Thecorke 
screw-door- fastening the Doctorrecom- 
mends as the simplest. This is screr~ 
ed in between the door and the door 
post, and unites them ‘so firmly, that 
great power is required to force a door 
so fastened. They are as portable as 
common cork-screws, and their weight 
does not exceed an ounce and a half, 
The safety of your bed-room should al- 
ways be carefully examined ; and in 
case of bolts not being at hand, it will 
be useful to hinder entrance into. the 
room by putting a table and chair 
upon it against the door. Take a 
peep below the bed, and into theclosets, 
and every place where concealment.is 
possible—of course, although he for 
gets to suggest it, into the chimney. A 
friend of the Doctor’s used to place a 
bureau against the door, and thereon 
he set a basin and ewer in such a pos 
sition as easily to rattle, so that, on 
being shook, they instantly became 
* molto agitato.” Upon one alarming 
occasion, this. device frightened away 
one of the chambermaids, or some other 
Paulina Pry, who attempted to steal 
on the virgin sleep of the travelling 
Joseph, who all the time was hiding 
his head beneath the bolster. Joseph, 
however, believed that it was a horrie 
ble midnight assassin, with mustae 
chios and a dagger, *‘ The chatteri 
of the crockery gave the alarm, an 
the attempt, after many attempts, 
was abandoned.” 

With all these fearful apprehene 
sions in his mind, Dr Kitchiner must 





* The painter is the artist who is employed in inns to paint the buttered toast 


He always works in oils. 
touches. 
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have been a man of great natural per- 
sonal courage and intrepidity, to havé 
slept even once in his whole lifetime 
from home. What dangers must we 
have passed, who used to plump in, 
‘without a thought of damp in the bed, 
or scamp below it—closet and chimney 
uninspected, door unbolted and un- 
screwed, exposed to rape, robbery, and 
murder ! It is mortifying to think that 
we should bealiveatthis day. Nobody, 
male or female, thought it worth their 
while to rob, ravish, or murder us! 
There we lay, forgotten by the whole 
world—till the crowing of cocks, or 
the ringing of bells, or blundering 
boots, insisting on it that we were a 
Manchester Bagman, who had taken 
‘an inside in the Heavy at five, broke 
our repose, and Sol laughing in at the 
unshuttered and uncurtained window, 
shewed us the floor of our dormitory, 
not streaming with a gore of blood. 
We really know not whether to be 
most proud of having been the fa- 
vourite child of Fortune, or the ne- 
glected brat of Fate. One only pre- 


caution Mid we ever use to take against 


assassination, and all the other ills 
that flesh is heir to, sleep where one 
may, and that was to say inwardly a 
short fervent prayer, humbly thank- 
ing our Maker for all the happiness— 
let us trust it was innocent—of the 
day ; and ig imploring his bless- 
img on all the hopes of ‘to-morrow. 
For, at the time we speak of, we were 
ns es every morning, whatever 

at 


mosphere might be, rose bright 
and beautiful, with hopes, that hres 
the eyes of the soul could reach, glit- 
tered on earth’s, and heaven's, and 
life’s horizon ! 

But suppose that after all this trou- 
ble to get himself bolted and screwed in- 
to a paradisaical tabernacle of a dormi- 
tory, there had suddenly rung through 
the house the cry of Fine—Frre— 
Fire! how was Dr Kitchiner to get 
out? Tables, bureaus, benches, chairs, 
blocked up the only door—all laden 
with wash-hand ‘basins and other 
utensils, the whole crockery-shep- 
herdesses of the chimney-piece, dou- 
ble-barrelled pistols with spring bay- 
onets ready to shoot and stab him, 
without distinction of persons, as 
their proprietor was madly seeking 
to escape the roaring flames! Both 
windows are iron-bound, with all 
their shutters, and over and above 
‘tightly fastened with ‘the cork-screw- 


seen.” The wind-board is ‘in “like 
manner, and by the same’ most ut- 
happy contrivance, firmly jammed 
into the jaws of the chimney, so egréss 
to the Doctor up the vent is wholl 
denied—no fire-engine in the town— 
but one under repair. There has'not 
been a drop of rain for a month, and 
the river is not only distant but dry. 
The element is growling along the 
galleries like a lion, and the room ‘is 
filling with something more d 
than back-smoke. A shrill. voice 
heard, crying—‘* Number 5 will be 
burned alive! Number 5 will be 
burned alive! Is there no possibility 
of saving the life of Number 5? 
The Doctor falls down before the 
barricado, and is stretched all his hap- 
less length fainting on the floor. “At 
last the door is burst open, and land. 
lord, landlady, chambermaid, and 
boots—each in a different key~from 
manly bass to childish treble, demand 
of Number 5 if he be a murderer or 
madman—for, gentle reader, it has 
been a Dream ! 

* We must hurry to a close, and shall 
perform the short remainder of our 
journey on foot. The first volume of 
the Oracle concludes with “‘ Observa- 
tions on Pedestrians.” Here we are 
at home—and could, we imagine, have 
given the Doctor a mile in the hour 





in a year-match. The strength of | 


man, we are given distinctly to under- 
stand by the Doctor, is“ in the ratio of 
the performance of the restorative pro- 
cess, which is as the quantity and qua- 
lity of what he puts into his stomach, 
the energy of that organ and the quan- 
tity of exercise he takes.” This state~ 
ment of the strength of man may be 
unexceptionably true, and most phi- 
losophical to those who are up to It— 
bat to us it resembles a definition we 
have heard of thunder, “ the conjec- 
tion of the sulphur congeals the mate 
ter.” It appears to us that a stron 
stomach is not the sole constituent 

a strong man—but that it is not much 
amiss to be provided with a strong 
back, a strong breast, strong thighs, 
strong legs, and strong feet. With a 
strong stomach alone—yea, even the 
stomach of a horse—a man will make 
but a sorry Pedestrian. The Doctor, 


however, speedily redeems himself by 
saying admirably well, that nutrition 
does not depend more on the state of 
the stomach, or of what'we put ‘inte 


- LOvt, 


fastening, the simplest’ that we have 
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it, than it does on the stimulus given 
tothe system by exercise, which alone 
can produce that perfect circulation of 
the Blood which is.required to throw 
off superfluous secretions, and give 
the absorbents an appetite to suck up 
fresh materials. ‘This requires the ac- 
tion of every petty artery, and of the 
minutest raunifications of every nerve 
and fibre in our body. Thus, he re- 
marks, a little farther on, by way of 
illustration, that a man, suffering un- 
- @er a fit of the vapours, after half an 
hour’s brisk ambulation, will often find 
that he has walked it off,.and that the 
action of the body has exonerated the 
mind. ; 
* The Doctor warms as he walks— 
and is very near leaping over the fence 
of Political Economy. Providence, he 
remarks, furnishes materials, but ex- 
pects that we should work them up 


tor ourselves. The earth must be la-' 


boured before it gives its increase, and 
when it is forced to produce its seve- 
ral products, how many hands must 
they pass through before they are fit 
for use! Manutactures, trade, and 
‘agriculture, naturally employ more 
than nineteen persons out of twenty ; 
- and as for those who are, by the con- 
‘dition in which they are born, ex- 
‘empted frorn work, they are more mi- 
-serable than the rest of mankind, un- 
Jess they daily and duly employ them- 
selves in that VOLUNTARY LABOUR 
WHICH GOES BY THE NAME OF EX- 
excise. Inflexible justice, however, 
‘forces us to say, that although the 
Doctor throws a fine philosophical 
‘light over the most general princi- 
ples of walking, as they are involved 
~-in “ that voluntary labour which goes 
‘by the name of exercise,” yet he falls 
into frequent and fatal error when he 
descends into the particulars of the 
practice of pedestrianism. ‘Thus, he 
says, that no person should sit down 
to a hearty meal immediately after 
any great exertion, either of mind or 
body—that is, one might say, after 
a few miles of Plinlimmon, or a few 
pages of the Principia. Let the man, 
quoth he, who comes home fatigued 
by bodily exertion, especially if he 
feel heated by it, throw his legs up- 
‘on a chair, and remain quite tran- 
quil and composed, that the ener- 
gy which has been dispersed to the 
extremities may have time to re- 
- turn to the stomach, when it is requi- 
red, To all this we say—Fudge! ‘I'he 
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sooner you get hold of a leg of roasted 
mutton the better ; but, meanwhile, 
off rapidly with a pot.of porter—then 
leisurely on with a clegn shirt-—wash 
your face and hands in gelid—none of 
your tepid water. There is no harm 
done if you should shave—then keep 
walking up and down the parlour ra- 
ther impatiently, for such conduct is 
natural, and in all things act agreg- 
ably to nature—stir up the waiter with 
some original jests by way of stimu- 
lants, and to give the knave’s face a 
well-pleased stare—and never fearing 
‘* that the energy which has been dis- 
persed to the extremities,” has had 
ample time to return to the stomach, 
in God’s name fall to! and take care 
that the second course shall not a 
pear till there is no vestige left of t 
first—a second course being looked on 
by the judicious moralist and pedes- 
trian very much in the light in which 
the poet has made a celebrated cha- 
racter consider it— 

** Nor fame I slight—nor for her favours 


call— , 
She comes unlooked-for—if she comes at 
all.’? 


To prove how astonishingly our 
strength may be diminished by indo- 
lence, the Doctor tells us, that, meeting 
‘a gentleman who had lately returned 
from India, to his inquiry after his 
health, he replied, ““ Why, better— 
better, thank ye—I think I begin to 
feel some symptoms of the return of a 
little English energy. Do you know 
that the day before yesterday I was in 
such high spirits, and felt so strong, I 
-actually put on one of my stockings 
myself ?” 

The Doctor then asserts, that it has 
been repeatedly proved, that a man can 
travel farther for a week or a month 
than a horse. When he read this sen- 
tence to Will Whipcord—* Yes, sir,” 
replied that renowned Professor of 
the Newmarket Philosophy, ‘* that’s 
all right, sir—a man can beat a horse.” 

Now, Will Whipcord may be right 
in his opinion, and a man may a 
horse. But it never has been tried : 
There is no match of pedestrianism on 
record between a first-rate man and a 
first-rate horse ; and as soon as there is, 
we shall lay our money on the horse ; 
only mind, the horse carries no weight, 
and he must be allowed todo his work 
on turf. We know that Arab horses 
will carry their riders, and all their 
arms and accoutrements, ‘(no light 
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weight, ) across the desert, 70 and 80 
miles a-day, for a good many days— 
and that for three days they often 
a hundred miles a-day. That would 
have puzzled Captain Barclay in his 
prime, the Prince of Pedestrians. 
However, be that as it may, the com- 
rative pedestrian powers of man and 
rse have never yet been ascertained 
by any accredited match in England. 
The Doctor then quotes an extract 
from a Pedestrian Tour in Wales, by 
a Mr Shepherd, who, we are afraid, 
is no great head-piece, though we 
shall be truly happy to find ourselves 
in error. Mr Shepherd, speaking of 
the inconveniences and difficulties at- 
tending a pedestrian excursion, says, 
“ that at one time the roads are ren- 
dlered so muddy by the rain, that 
it is almost impossible to proceed ;” 
—‘‘ at other times you are exposed 


to the inclemency of the weather, . 


and by wasting time under a tree 
or a, hedge are benighted in your 
journey, and again reduced to'an un- 
comfortable dilemma.” ‘ Auother 
disadvantage is, that your track is ne- 
cessarily more confined—a deviation of 
ten or twelve miles makes an import- 
ant difference, which, if you were on 
horseback, would be considered as 
trivial.” ‘ Under all these circum- 
stances,” he says, “ it may appear ra- 
ther remarkable that we should have 
chosen a pedestrian excursion—in an- 
swer to which, it may be observed, that 
we were not apprised of these things till 
we had. experienced them.” What! 
Mr Shepherd, were you, who, we pre- 
sume, have reached the age of puber- 
ty, not apprised, betore you penctrae 
ted as a pedestrian into the Principa- 
lity, that ‘‘ roads are rendered muddy 
by the rain?” Had you never met, 
either in your experience of life, or in 
the course of your reading, proof po- 
strians ‘ are exposed 
to the inclemency of the weather?” 
That, it a man will linger too long 
under a tree or a hedge when the 
sun is going down, “ he will be be- 


-nighted ?” Under what serene atmo- 


sphere, in what happy clime, have you 
pursued your preparatory studies in 
the open air—subdio? But, our dear 
Mr Shepherd, why. waste time un- 
der the shelter of a tree or a hedge? 
Waste time nowhere, our young and 
unknown friend. What the worse 
would you have been. of being soaked 
to the skin? Besides, consider the 


danger you ran of being killed by 
lightning, had there been afew flashes, 
under a tree? Further, what will bes 
come of you, if you addict yourself 
on every small emergency to trees and 
hedges, when the country you walk 
through happens to be as bare as the 
palm of your hand? Button your 
jacket, good sir—scorn an umbrella 
—emerge boldly from the sylvan 
shade, snap your fingers at the pitiful 
pelting of the pitiless storm—poor 
spite indeed in Densissimus Imber-= 
and we will insure your life for a pres 
sentation copy of your Tour, against 
all the diseases that leapt out of Pane 
dora’s box, not only till you have 
reached the Inn at Chapel-Cerig, but 
your own home in England, ( we fore 
get the county,)—ay, till your mar- 
riage, and the baptism of your firste 
born. 

Dr Kitchiner seems to have been 
much frightened by Mr Shepherd's 
picture of a storm in a puddle, and 
proposes a plan of alleviation of one 
great inconvenience of pedestrianizing, 
** Persons,” quoth he, “‘ who take a pee 
destrian excursion, and intend to sub« 
ject themselves to. the uncertainties of 
accommodation, by going across the 
country and visiting unfrequented 
paths, will act wisely to carry with 
them a piece of oil-skin, to sit upon 
while taking refreshment out of doors, 
which they will often find needful 
during such excursions.” To save 
trouble, the breech of the pedestrian’s 
breeches should be u patch of oil-skin. 
Here a question of great difficulty and 
importance arises—Breeches or trow= 
sers? Dr Kitchiner is decidedly for 
breeches. ‘“ The garter,” says. he, 
** should be below the knee, and 
breeches are much better than trow- 
sers. The general adoption of those 
which, till our late wars, were exclu- 
sively used by ‘ the Lords of the 
Ocean,’ has often excited my astonish- 
ment. However convenient trowsers 
may be to the sailor who has to cling 
to slippery shrouds, for the landsman 
nothing can be more inconvenient. 
They are heating in summer, and in 
winter are collectors of muds More- 
over, they occasion a necessity for 
wearing garters. Breeches are in all 
respects much more convenient. These 
should have the knee-band three quat- 
ters of an inch wide, lined on the up- 


_per side with a piece of plush, and 


fastened with a buckle, which is much 
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easier than even double strings, and, 
by observing the strap, you always 
know the exact degree of tightness 
that is required to keep up the stock- 
ing ; any pressure beyond that is pre- 
judicial, especially to those who walk 
iene distances.” 

‘ We are strongly inclined to agree 
with the Doctor in his panegyric on 
breeches. True, that in the forenoons, 
especially if of a dark colour, such as 
black, and worn with white, or even 

ey or bluish, stockings, they are apt, 
in the present state of public taste, to 
stamp you a schoolmaster, or a small 
grocer in full dress, or an exciseman 
going to a ball. We could dispense 
too with the knee-buckles and plush 
lining —though we allow the one 
might be ornamental, and the other 
useful. But what think you, gentle 
reader, of walking with a Pedometer ? 
A Pedometer is an instrument cun- 
ningly devised to tell you how far 
and how fast you walk, and is a pe- 
tambulator in miniature. The box 
containing the wheels is made of the 
size of a watch-case, and goes into the 
breeches-pocket, and by means of a 
string and hook, fastened at the waist- 
band, or at the knee, the number of 
Steps a mam takes, in his regular 
paces, are registered, from the action 
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of the string upon the internal wheel- 
work at every step, to the amount of 
30,000. It is necessary to ascertain 
the distance walked, that the average 
length of one pace be precisely known, 
and that multiplied by the number of 
steps registered on the dial-plate. 

All this is very ingenious ; and wé 
know one tolerable pedestrian who is 
also a Pedometrist. But no Pedome-~ 
trician will ever make a fortune in a 
mountainous island, like Great Britain, 
where pedestrianism is indigenous to 
the soil. A good walker is as regular in 
his going, as clock-work. He has his 
different paces—three, three and a 
half—four, four and a half—five, five 
and a half—six miles an hour—toe 
and heel. A common watch, theres 
fore, is to him, in the absence of mile< 
Stones, as geod as a Pedometer—with 
this great and indisputable advantage, 
that a common watch continues to go 
even after you have yourself stopped, 
whereas, the moment you sit down on 
your oil-skin, why, your Pedometer 
(which indeed from its name and con 
struction, is not unreasonable,) im- 
mediately stands still. Neither, we 
believe, can you accurately note the 
pulse of a friend in a fever by a Pedo« 
meter. We must conclude. 
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5. 
. ‘Trutn is required of Poetry. But 
what truth ?—Kvidently not exact and 
literal truth. Our personages speak 
in verse. It is not meant to be inti- 
mated that the real persons did so ; any 
more than that the speaker, whom we 
introduce in soliloquy, had the habit 
of conversing with himself. It is, in 
like manner, a departure, undisguised 
and not to be mistaken, trom the for- 
mal truth of the subject, when the in- 
habitants of different countries, con- 
cerning whom we have no ground for 
conjecturing that they knew each 
other’s, or possessed a common lan- 
guage, address and understand one 
‘another without difficulty. But we go 
further. For it is possible, that the 
speeches, which we put into their 
mouths, were never delivered by them 
even in substance, nor any that resem- 
bled them. For how much then, of 
all that he appears to propose to our 
belief, would the poet be held to an- 


No. IT. 


swer ?—That the events, at least, fell 
out in the order and connexion, in 
which he has presented them,—to the 
minutest particular ?>—No; not in 
many instances, that they ever happen- 
ed :—or that any one of the persons, 
whose action and suffering he has in- 
volved with them, and to whose cha- 
racters and fortunes he wins the throb- 
bing interest of spell-bound solitary 
readers, and breathless audiences, had 
existence. 
It is not then, we are driven to in- 
fer, truth particular and actual, that 
is required in Poetry. What else ?— 
Truth general and possible—if there 
be any such >—Neither this. For the 
dramatic poet, for example, would un- 
willingly be thought to entertain the 
opinion, that a numcrous mixed com- 
gh of friends and enemies, such as 
1e sets before us, would under the 
supposed, or could under any possible 
circumstances, conduct their living 
tragedy, throughout, in measured and 
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harmonious numbers:—or, if his Muse 
trod the Athenian stage, that a Chorus 
could be. found in the world, perform- 
ing the part which he has assigned to 
it :—A-+ number of men, or women, 
Citizens, Captives, or Furies, in most 
cases,.(not indeed in the last,) obser- 
vers without being participators, of the 
most momentous transactions ;—pub- 
lic contidants of the most deservedly 
private emotions and purposes ;—and 
chanting, with admirable consent 
and contemporaneousness, as well as 
extemporaneousness of thought and 
feeling, the calmest, noblest morality, 
inwoven with the loftiest and most 
splendid imagery, in the richest, bold- 
est, and most powerful words and 
sounds of song—So much for the 
form, or scheme of Poetry.—Then, 
for the matter:—of those who, at 
this day, look with most favour on 
Jupiter and his bright synod in the 
Iliad, or on the ghosts, witches, and 
fairies, of any later verse, few, we must 
presume, «lo so under a persuasion of 
their possible reality.—To one partof 
this last observation, indeed, it may per- 
haps be urge: in answer, that Homer 
believed in his own Pantheon; that 
we, who do not, confess ourselves no 
longer at liberty to put it in action, in 
our verse :—and that hence it would 
appear as if the moral truth of the 

t’s own acceptance of the creed in 
which he founds bis story were the 
condition of its further reception. But 
it might be justly replied, that this is 
not sufficient,—that if the belief (as 
possible) of that which is represented, 
made the truth required, wemay fairly, 
for half the question, leave the author 
out of it, and say that the power, to 
those who are to receive it, of a poetry 
resting upon an extinct mythology, 
must have expired with it:—which 
misfortune as yet has not fallen upon 
the Iliad. Besides, it has not yet been 
satisfactorily shewn, that the poet is 
indeed restrained from using a faith not 
his own, any otherwise than by the dif- 
ficulty of treating it, as if it were. Did 
Shakspeare believe in Oberon and 
Ariel ? 

Is the truth said to be required 7 
thing more than the satisfaction of the 
rule,—that every being shall be drawn 
self-consistently ?—that is, consistent- 
ly with its once-determined conditions, 
—let these be proposed, or accepted, by 
the poet ?—When he imagines a na- 
ture, he gives the conditions. When 


he draws men, or the a of 
~ es univers, he art, 
them. If he draw imagin i 

that have been objects of bean ie 
lief, he receives, in part, at least, the 
conditions. 

But even when he will represent’ 
subjects that exist under human obs 
servation,—Man and the world in 
which he lives,—if he receives some 
conditions from Nature, he receives 
others from Art. That men, whose 
usual discourse is without measure, 
should speak in verse, as in all Poetry 
they must,—that they, who under- 
stand different languages only, should’ 
converse in one and the same, as i8 
poetically unavoidable, — that silent 
thought has become audible, in dra~ 
matic soliloquy,—are deviations from 
reality, falsitications of natural truth, 
made in obedience to such conditions, 
—compliances—thence justified--with 
the requisitions of Art. Many others 
may easily be suggested :—As, selece 
tion ;—to wit, that discourse and ace 
tion, which would unavoidably find 
place in the real transaction, but are 
unnecessary to the causation of the 
event, and irrelevant to the feelings 
intended to be maintained, should be 
rejected :—As, that discourse shall be 
of a strain, not strictly suited to the 
cg speaking, but frequently, per 

aps throughout, somewhat’ more 
touched with poetry:—As, that 
events, and changes of mind, which 
must have happened in many days, 
should be crowded not only into an 
actual, but even into a poetical, or 
represented hour. 

The truth required from a poet, 
even when professing to exhibit reali- 
ties, is, therefore, one subject to, and 
controuled by, conditions of Art:— 
which might seem to be of two or- 
ders :—springing, in the first place, 
from the limitations or necessities—in 
the second, from the legitimate endea- 
vours, or the purposes—of Art. In- 
stances of both kinds have been here 
mentioned. 

It appears probable that the more 
faithfully, within these limits, the 
truth of possible, or general—perhaps 
it might even be said, of actual and in- 
dividual nature—can be preserved, the 
more excellent the work will be :— 
that is, supposing, what is by no means 
necessary, the subject to be taken in 
general or individual, in possible or 
actual NATURE. 
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lt ild .be .noted, that the poet 
may, if he pleases, in delineating real 
being Maw—add external condi- 
tions to which they have not been, and 

anot . be . subject, ;—-conditions of 
wholly imaginary situation ;—may de- 
scribe .Knight,errantry, Arcady, a hu- 
man being transported to Fairy-land, 
&e. 


- The intention of the above obser 
vations is to shew—what ?—that the 
business of the poet is not—rruTH. 
Why, who ever supposed it? Do we 
not-allow, all of us, the essence of 
poetry to be Fiction ?>—No, we do not. 
Qn the contrary, we assert, almost as 
its highest praise, that itis true—true 
to.some standard or model—if that 
standard or model is Nature, or sup- 
posed to-be so, true to Nature :—the 
illustrious, universal praise of Homer 
and Shakspeare :—and, as we said at 
first, we require this Truth.—In fact, 
we make the assertion at once of the 
two, seemingly, contrary and mutual- 
ly distinctive propositions,—that Poe- 
try. is Falsehood,—that it is Truth. 
To know what it is that. we really do 
maintain, it seemed necessary to as- 
certain. generally what the Truth is 
which we do not require. 

‘6. It’ might have been remarked, 
or explained, under the second head, 
thatdepartures from the custom, or 
law, of the verse are, often, among the 
most powerful means, which the poet 
car use, to give, what’ has just been 
spoken of, EXPRESSION to his versifi- 
cation. . 
With impetuous recoil, and jarring sound. 

Par. Lost. 
Armaque, corporaque, et permisti cade 
virorum | 


Semianimes volvuntur equi, LEncid. 


Would they make peace ?—Terrible hell 
make war 
Upon their spotted souls for this offence ! 
Rich. I. 
Not indeed that it is always easy, 
or perbaps possible to distinguish 





between the law, and the custom. 


Which, for example, is violated in 
this last instance ?>—Or in the spondee 
for the fifth foot of the Roman hexa- 
meter, rarely used, and always for Ex~ 
PRESSION ?— 


6. 
Among the difficulties that are met 
with in the attempt to expound the 
philosophy of poetry, one of the ear- 
Vor. XXII. 
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liest which presents itself, is to assign 
the reason of the re of versei 
Probably the reason is not one. ‘But 
of many reasons, the following may be 
some of the more obvious and impors 
tant. . . . at 

1. That the measure of numbers 
does—as order, in all subjects, and 
symmetry, in the works of various 
arts, are wont to do—enable the un- 
derstanding to command, or compre- 
hend them. +: +: t cas 
. 2. That it introduces into numbers 
the power of expectation,—or, at least, 
by much more strictly defining expec 
tation, greatly augments the power. 
As the measure is accomplished, the 
expectation—of the ear, we should say, 
but the expression is figurative—is sa- 
tisfied ;—the first and simplest pléa- 
sure from this source ;—the most easily 
and generally felt and understood.— 
By departing from the custom, though 
not from the law of the measure—as 
in respect to the cesura, or pause, for® 
instance—and, in rare instances, by 
violation of the law itself, the poet 
plays with, eludes, suspends expecta- 
tion, or substitutes for its fulfilment 
surprise ;—in. all which, aptly and 
happily managed, .there is pleasure, 
from.the same source, of. a ‘second 
kind,—more. artful;—most felt :with 
most culture,—and not always easily 
explained. . : 

3. There is fixed, grateful assoeia- 
tion with verse,—as with a rons of 
language, appropriated to—and which 
has been regularly known in—compo- 
sition, having power over the imagina= 
tion and feelings. : : 

4. The measure, by marking out the 
saunpD of language peculiarly to our 
notice, appears to increase our su 
tibility for all the qualities of 
sound, And hence the ear is found to 
be more apprehensive of the beauty— 
i. e. the general pleasing. qualities—as 
softness, richness, stateliness, above 
all, if it. be -not the aggregate of all, 
melody—as well‘as of the adaptation 
to the specific thought or feeling—the 
expressiveness—of Sound, in verse, 
than in prose. 


7. 

The language of verse has been dif- 
ferent from that of. prose arnong all 
nations,—the ronm (metre) “having 
first evidently and strongly separated 
them. i 

They differ— . 

30 
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1. In the greater liberty of colloca- 
tion neal teahe of verse ; 
which, being freed to a certain degree 
from the obligation of the settled cus- 
tom of speech, more faithfully follows 
the feeling :—A character of lan 
conspicuous in the Paradise Lost, the 
Edda, the Aneid, the Iliad. 

2. The language itself is historical- 
ly different—to a certain extent,—or, 
by present invention. Words, forms of 
words, and locutions are. known in 
verse, that are not known, or no longer 
known, out of it :— 


As, in Vitgil——aurai simplicis ignem :— 
In Milton——_/oaden with s:ormy blasts :-— 
In Spenser-——Kings and Kesars :— 


In Milton—— - - - from among 
Thousand celestial Ardors, where he 


stood :— 
In Shakspeare——- - ~- - Will these 
moss’d trees, 
That have outlived the eagle, page 
thy heels, 


And skip where thou point’st out ?— 


In the Greek poets—igecurgopos, 
vepeanlecerng, murvCorsigec, avatipogusyt, 
and inuumerable similar words,—a 
great ornament to their style,—doubt- 
less found out for verse, and for the 
most part confined to it. As among our 
own—oak-cleaving, thunder-clasping, 
star- paved, &c. 

3. pe has eames that in 
verse t it is possible to sa 
“* the w. ite milk,” but in prose ide 
quence) not. That is to say, that in 
verse we are allowed simply to render 
an impression :—without the privilege 
of verse, it is required that some fur- 
ther intellectual purpose be satisfied: — 
as, that what is offered should be either 
in itself an accession to our knowledge, 
or the ground of—the first step to- 
-wards—such an accession :-—&c. 

This is evidently not a difference 
of the language only, but also of the 
manner of thought, in metrical and 
unmetrical discourse. 

4. Verse, it has been observed, al- 
lows more liberty to the collocation of 
words, in compliance with the move- 
ment of the mind, touched with vari- 
ous affection. In like manner, it al- 
lows a greater freedom and boldness 
in the use of certain modes of speech, 
or, it might indeed be said as properly, 
of thought, which are the result, or na- 
tural product, of moved states of the 
mind :—and commonly receive the de- 
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nomination of rhetorical, or poetical, 
res. 

In unmetrical composition, and the 
common discourse of men, such figures 
are in use, but are either less frequent, 
or less strongly charactered. The ins 
dulgence granted to emotion, in com- 
position in verse, renders them in it 
either of more ordinary occurrence, op 
of more prominent, bolder, more pe 
culiarly defined character. So much 
difference, then, between the language, 
(or between the manner of thought,) 
prevalent in compositions digtinguish« 
ed by metre, and that suitable to the 
other uses of speech,—being the result 
of more continuous, or more highly 
excited emotion—is natural, inevitae 
ble,—and must be without blame.— 
But those who have cultivated the 
different species of metrical composi- 
tion—Poets—seem to have gone some, 
thing further, in adopting what the 
have considered as a fit style for their 

with language,—Poetry,—e 
Ncliberate and systematic poetical dice 
tion. Which has consisted, in great 
part, in the employment—beyond 
what the mere emotion, by its amount 
and quality, would give—of these 
forms of speech (or thought) ; not 
now the proper and pure birth of the 
mind, excited by feeling to the act of 
imagination, but imitated and taken 
over from one poet to another,—a 
sanctioned and accepted—but withal 
an artificiad—LaNGUAGE OF POETRY. 

It is concerning this Excess, beyond 
what nature dictates, in the use of these 


forms, (and the same in respect to the 


freer collocation of words,) as consti- 
tuting an authorized, separate and 
peculiar dialect of poetry, that some 
discussion has of late arisen in our 
literature. There can be no doubt 
that by the poets both of our own, 
and many other countries, the excess 
has, if one may say so, been carried 
to excess: but those, who call upon 
us to recover to poetry its pristine 
strength and truth, deny that it may 
be admitted in any measure. 

The weight of authority appears to 
be against them, which they, however, 
Go not allow as conclusive of the ques- 
tion. 

Is there not here, and everywhere 
else, something granted to Art, that 
is not known to Nature, to supply, 
or cover its necessary, adhering ime 
perfection ? 

R. R. 
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SCHMELZLE'S JOURNEY TO FL&TZ.* 


’ Most men are cowards ; and that 
will be seen, felt, proved, and confess- 
ed, as soon as there have been a few 
centuries of universal peace, Of all 
the virtues, as they are called, courage 
is the most artificial. It is created 
and cockered up by war. Let all 
swords be once fairly converted into 
pesetebares, and spears into pruning 

ks, and the natural cowardice of 
the human race will exhibit itself in an 
infinite variety of unexpected forms. 

It would be tedious to trace the causes 
which in our country have so long 
concealed, in some measure diminish- 
ed,—but it is to be trusted, not de- 
stroyed, the cowardice of the people. 
Such an inquiry would lead us back toa 
period long antecedent to the Invasion 
of Great Britain by Julius Cesar ; 
however cruel, wicked, and unnatural 
man has always been, war has still 
been at the bottom of the business— 
and if, instead of Whig or Tory, or 
Tory-Whig Administration, we could 
contrive to form and keep together for 
a few years, a Quaker Administration 
—a Drab Cabinet—cowards as we are 
bold enough to avow ourselves to be, 
we should then fear not to wager all 
we might happen to be worth, that 
the natural character would soon re- 
appear in all its natural timidity, and 
that not a person in Great Britain 
would be found so valiant and irra- 
tional as to volunteer leading a for- 
lorn hope. 

It is cheering to know, however, 
how much hypocrisy there is in what 
is ¢alled courage. Hypocrisy in a 
large congregation praying in a church 
is bad, but hypocrisy in two large 
armies fighting in a field is good. 
Were they really the blood-thirsty 
murderous ruffians, that to a shallow 
spectator of their conduct they appear 
to be, words would be wanting to ex~ 
press the abhorrence and detestation 
with which all good men must regard 
battalion, light infantry, and grena- 
diers. But it is refreshing and con- 
solatory to reflect, that there are not 
above some score of men in either ar- 
mament, who on the morning of a 

itched battle, do not, half in fear, 

in anger, curse the day on which 


they sold themselves for food to the 
cannon. Both armies are trembling 
from head to foot. What would not 
that fine Irish regiment give to be 
handling the useful spade on a lazy 
bed of potatoes, or flourishing the 
harmless shillela in a fight down at 
the Bridge ? The brave Forty-Second, 
often as they have been cut in pieces, 
have never come to like it; and the 
heart of every true Gael is sighing for 
the still life of his Highland hills, 

But it is not till the armies have 
joined battle, that the natural coward- 
ice of man is conspicuous in all-its 
terrible energy. From a position com- 
pletely commanding our left wing, to 
which we shall suppose ourselves to be- 
long—called, we think, a Key—opens 
a hundred great gun battery, which, in 
the language of flattery, is said “ to 
be playing upon our line.” Under co- 
ver of this facetious fire, several squa- 
drons of French cavalry come thunder 
—upee our broken squares—a kind 
of horse-play, almost as rough as the 
gambols of the sportive battery. No 
want of heads of columns of foot ad. 
vancing with fixed bayonets at the pas 
de charge. Previous to all this enters 
taining din, confusion, and clamour, the 
day was too hot to hold us—but now 
the whole of the left wing is in an oven, 
and seems to be running a strong risk 
of being ey roasted before the 
right wing has had a single turn be- 
fore the fire. The ranks a little while 
ago were certainly too thick for com- 
fort, but they are now fast falling into 
the opposite extreme—some men sink- 
ing down gently with a prayer, as if 
dropping asleep—some knocked sud~ 
denly off their pins—some falling in 
strange vagaries as they would dance— 
some cut in two with the — 
cision—some mangled ‘curiously 
some blown toatoms;—yet donot think 
that the left wing has been idle all this 
time, for, would you believe it? it is vic~ 
torious ! There had been tit for tat. In 
a paroxysm of fear, the wholeleft wing, 
with three times three, flies towards 
the Key, and before their cowardice has - 
had time to cool, carries it on the point 
of the bayonet. 

Why then should cowardice, thus 





* Four Volumes, Taits, Edinburgh and London, ©1827. 
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seen in the most glaring colours to be 
a universal attribute of man, be held 
in such low repute ? The ladies don’t 
like it, they say, and therefore the 
#entlemen declare that they carry no- 
thing of the kind about with them— 
but why don’t the ladies like it? Be 
cause they have read romance, and the 
age of chivalry is not yet quite gone. 
Why do they read romance, and why 
is the age of chivalry not gone? Nay, 
now we are getting on the back of tlie 
tortoise, so let what is written pass for 
a preamble, and now for the main body 
of our article. 

All the'world has read the English 
Opium. Eater’s eloquent eulogy in the 
London Magazine on Jean Paul Rich- 
ter—and his exquisitely translated 
extracts from the writings of thot 
extraordinary man. All the world, 
too, has read the translator of Wil- 
helm Meister’s eloquent eulogy in 
the Edinburgh Review on Jean Paul 
Richter, unfortunately, if not inju- 
diciously, unaccompanied by any ex- 
quisitely translated extracts from the 
writings of that most extraordinary 
man. Not one billionth part of the 
world has read the translator of Wil- 
helm Meister’s Translations of Spe- 
cimensof the Chief Authorsof German 
Romance, containing, among much 
other most amusing, and interesting, 
and original matter, what appears to 
us a most admirable memoir of a per- 
son of the most distinguished coward- 
ice. It is apiece of autobiography from 
the _ of Army-chaplain Schmelzle, 
in shape of a letter, wherein he 
describes to his friends his journey 
to the metropolitan city of Flitz. 

The courage of the Army-chaplain 
had been impugned by rumour, and 
he sets himself boldly to work to give 
lying Rumour the squabash. A more 
triumphant refutation of the calumnies 
of that arch malignant, than that of 
the worthy Schmelzle, never, in his 
own opinion, had been indited ; while 
throughout his exposé it is delightful 
to see the fine, simple, sincere, honest, 
broad cowardice, native to the man, 
beaming in every sentence—to feel 
how the Army-chaplain ingratiates 
himself into our affections by a thou- 
sand Jittle unconscious traits of timi- 
dity, that absolutely make us “‘ wish 
that Heaven had made us such a man.” 

He entitles his letter, ‘* Circular 
Letter of the proposed Catechetical 
Professor Attila. Schmelzle to his 
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Friends ; containing some account of a. 
Holiday’s Journey to Flatz, with an 
Introduction, touching his Flight and 
his Courage as former Army- chaplain,” 

He begins with telling his friends,: 
that nothing can be more ludicrous: 
and diverting than to hear people stig.) 
matizing a man as cowardly and bases: 
hearted, who perhaps all the time is 
struggling desperately with the very 
opposite faults, namely those of a lion 
—though indeed the African lion 
himself, since the time of Sparrmann’s- 
Travels, passes among us for a pole 
troon. Such, however, is his case— 
and he wishes to say a few words upon 
it, before describing his journey. 

But we also wish to say a very few 
words about the libel on the lion. 
From time immemorial up to Sparrs 
mann, the lion stood high for courage.’ 
He is now pretty generally considered 
to be on a par, with respect to that: 
quality, with General Whitelock and: 
Major Mullens. S. 

It is long since we Lave dipped inte 
Aristotle’s Natural History; but, if 
we rightly remember, in his time the 
lion was not suspected of being a cat. 
It was not indeed, we believe, till: 
some centuries after the Christian era ~ 
that this calumny was first thrown on’ 
his character. Since the days of Lin- 
nus, Buffon, and others, the calumny: 
has assumed not only a tangible, but a 
scientific shape. A lion, in all the trea« 
tises of naturalists, is treated as a cat ; 
and we wonder how it has happened 
that Pidcock and Wombwell have ' 
never thought of feeding him on toast- 
ed cheese. He who, by the great 
poets of old, was never named without 


awe, admiration, or reverence, is not ~ 


now suffered to figure in verse but as 
a ludicrous image; while his courage 
is constantly called in question by the 
fry of small living poets, the whole 
shoal of whom he could extinguish 
beneath a paw. Of old, the Greek 
and Roman eye saw in him the brave 
—the generous—the noble animal. 
The pupils of the modern school dis- 
cover in him but the crafty, cruel, 
and cowardly lapper of blood. Once 
he was the king of the forest—and, 
when taken captive, he fought with 
men. Now he is the subject of deri- 
sion even in the desert ; and when we 
get him over to Warwick, he is baited 
with dogs. Nay, we have seen him 
caricatured (not by George Cruik- 
shank) as Puss in Boots.» We should 
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fain hopé that all this arises from the 
single eircumstance of considering him 
acat. He is not a-cat—and we should 
despise ourselves were we to conde- 
scend to prove that patriotic asser- 
tion. Sure we are, that no reader of 
this Magazine will for a moment be- 
lieve that the British Lion himself is 
acat. If he be, alas! for heraldry. 
‘* The ruddy lion ramped in gold,” is 
a fine line in Marmion—but if the 
ruddy lion be only a red cat, we insist 
on Sir Walter expunging him forth- 
with. Mercy on us, if a lion be in- 
deed a cat, what would become of 
Sir Davie Lindsay— 


“ Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount, 
Lord Lion King at Arms.” 


Lord Cat King at Arms! The Cat 
King! nay, the Cat! instead of Lord 
Lion King at Arms—the Lion King— 
the Lion! Then what becomes of 
the Independence of the Country, and 
Suollett’s famous Ode to Indepen-~ 
dence— 


“ Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye !”” 


Bonaparte pretended not to know 
the sharp-eared heads of the British 
lion, and went the length of calling 
them leopards. But. even he, in his 
affected scorn, did not venture to call 
them cats. If lions be cats, the two 
amains fine lines lose all their gran- 


“ And in the vault of Heaven, serenely 
fair, ‘ 

The lion’s fiery mane floats through the 
ambient air !”’ 


A lion and an unicorn look nobly— 
as the heart of every true Scotchman 
feels—but, alas! and alack-a-day, a 
cat and a unicorn! 


“ The lion and an unicorn 
Fighting for the Crown ; 
The Jion chased the unicorn 
All through the town.” 


This popular verse—though rather 
out in its heraldry—is at least natural, 
and practically true; but what uni- 


corn would suffer himself to be chased © 


through a Scottish town by a cat? 
Having thus backed Army-chaplain 
Schmelzle’s vindication of the courage 
of the lion, against the calumnies of 
Sparrmann and others, let us see how 
the Army-chaplain proclaims his own 
courage, at the point of the pen, 
against all the world. What follows 
Is excellent. 
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* You in truth are all aware that, di- 
rectly in the teeth of this calumny, it. is 
courage, it is desperadoes, (provided they | 
be not braggarts and tumultuous per- 
sons,) whom I chiefly venerate; for ex- 
ample, my brother-in-law, the Dragoon, 
who never in his life bastinadoed one 
man, but always a whole social circle at 
the same time. How truculent was my 
fancy, even in childhood, when I, as the 
parson was toning away to the silent con- 
gregation, used to take it into my head : 
* How now, if thou shouldst start up from 
thy pew, and shout aloud—I am here 
too, Mr Parson!’ and to paint out this: 
thought in such glowing colours, that for 
very dread, I have often been obliged to 
leave the church! Anything like Ru- 
genda’s battle-pieces ; horrid murder-tu- 
mults, seafights or Stormings of Toulon, 
exploding fleets; and, in my childhood, 
Battles of Prague on the harpsichord; 
nay, in short, every map of any remark- 
able scene of war: these are perhaps 
too much my favourite objects; and I 
read—and purchase nothing sooner ; and 
doubtless, they might lead me into many 
errors, were it not that my circumstances 
restrain me. Now, if it be objected that 
true courage is something higher than 
mere thinking and willing, then you, my 
worthy friends, will be the first to recog- 
nise mine, when it shall break furth into, 
not barren and empty, but active and 
effective words, while I strengthen my 
future Catechetical Pupils, as well as can 
be done in a course of College Lectures, 
and steel them into Christian heroes, 

“It is well known that, out of care 
for the preservation of my life, I never 
walk within at least ten fields of any 
shore full of bathers or swimmers ; mere- 
ly because I foresee to a certainty, that 
in case one of them were drowning, I 
should that moment (for the heart over- 
balances the head) plunge after the fool 
to save him, into some bottomless depth 
or other, where we should both perish. 
And if dreaming is the reflex of waking, 
let me ask you, true Hearts, if you have 
forgotten my relating to you dreams of 
mine, which no Cesar, no Alexander, or. . 
Luther, need have felt ashamed of 2 
Have I not, to mention a few instances, 
taken Rome by storm; and done battle 
with the Pope and the whole elephantine, 
body of the Cardinal College, at one and. 
the same time? Did 1 not once on 
horseback, while simply looking at a te- 
view of military, dash headlong into @ 
bataillon quarre; and then capture, in 
Aix-la-Chapelle, thie Peruke of Charle- 
magne, for which the town pays yearly 
ten reichsthalers of barber-money ; ‘and 
carrying it off to Halberstadt von Gleim, 
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there in like manner seize the Great Fre- proof I could manage by mere infereness 


derick’s Hat; put both Peruke and Hat 
on my head, and yet return home, after 
I had stormed their batteries and turned 
the cannon against the cannoneers them- 
selves? Did I not once submit to be 
made a Jew of, and then be regaled with 
hams; though they were ape-hams on 
the Orinocco (see Humboldt)? And a 
thousand such things: for I have thrown 
the Consistorial President of Flitz out 
of the Palace window; those alarm-ful- 
minators, sold by Heinrich Backofen in 
Gotha, at six groschen the dozen, and 
each going off like a cannon, I have lis- 
tened to so calmly that the fulminators 
did not even awaken me; and more of 
the like sort.” 


Nothing can be more triumphant— 
But some one seems to whisper into 
Schmelzle’s ear—‘‘ Who took leg- 
bail, Schmelzle, in a certain battle? 
On what well-foughten field was it, 
Schmelzle, that, on the chaplain’s be- 
ing called for to preach a thanksgiving 
sermon for the victory, no chaplain 
whatever was to be found?” To this 
malignant whisper, which could only 
have proceeded from the Devil or one 
of ‘his imps, the Army-chaplain exult- 

ly replies—“ What say you, when I 

ou that I never was in any action; 

but have always been accustomed, se- 
veral hours prior to such an event, to 
withdraw so many miles to the rear, 
that our men, as soon as they are beat- 
en, may be sure where to find me? A 
retreat is reckoned the masterpiece in 
the art of war; and at no time can a 
retreat be executed with such order, 
force, and security, as just before the 
battle, when you are not yet beaten.” 

The force of this reasoning seems to 

us altogether irresistible ; but the Ar- 
my-chaplain, like a bold man as he is, 
gives his adversaries no quarter, but 
returns to the charge—drives them 
before him—and finally leaves them 
“* hors de combat.” ‘'Yo many good 
folks,” he exclaims, “ any park looks 
kindlier, and smiles more sweetly, than 
a sulphurous park of artillery ; and the 
Warlike Foot, which the age is placed 
on, is to them the true Devil’s cloven 
foot of human nature.” 


“ But for my part I think not so: al. 
most as if the party spirit of my Chris- 
tian mame, Attila, had passed into me 
more strongly than was proper, I feel 
myself impelled still farther to prove my 
eourageousness ; which, dearest Friends ! 
I shall here in a few lines again do. This 


und learned citations. For example, if 
Galen remarks that animals with large 
hind-quarters are timid, I have i 
te do but turn round, and shew the ene, 
my my back, and what is under it, in.or, 
der to conviuce them that I am not def. 
cient in valour, but in flesh. Again, if 
by well-known experience it has beep 
found that flesh-eating produces courage, 
I can evince, that in this particular 

ield to no officer in the service ; tho 

it is the habit of these gentlemen not on. 
ly torun up long scores of roastmeat with 
their landlords, but also to leave them 
unpaid, that so at every hour they 
have an open document in the hands of 
the enemy himself, (the landlord,) testi. 
fying that they have eaten their own share, 
(with some other people’s too,) and s9 
put common butcher-meat on a War, 
footing, living not like others by bravery, 
but for bravery. As little have I ever, 
in my character of chaplain, shrunk from 
comparison with any officer in the regi- 
ment, who may be a true lion, and so 
snatch every sort of plunder, but yet, like 
this King of Beasts, is afraid of fire; or 
who,—like King James of England, that 
scampered off at sight of drawn. swords, 
yet so much the more gallantly, before 
all Europe, went out against the storm- 
ing Luther with book and pen,—does, 
from a similar idiosyncrasy, attack all 
warlike armaments both by word and 
writing. And here I reeoliect with 6a- 
tisfaction, a brave sub-lieutenant, whose 
confessor I was, (he still owes me the 
confession-money) and who, in respect 
of stout-heartedness, had in him perhaps 
something of that Indian dog which Alex- 
ander had presented to him, as a sort of 
Dog-Alexander. By way of trying this 
erack dog, the Macedonian made various 
heroic or heraldic beasts be let loose 
against him: first a stag; but the dog 
lay still: then a sow; he Jay still; then 
a bear; he Jay still. Alexander was on 
the point of condemning him; when a 
lion was let forth: the dog rose, and tore 
the lion in pieces. So likewise the sub- 
lieutenant. A challenger, a foreign ene 
my, a Frenchman, are to him only stag, 
and sow, and bear, and he lies still in his 
place: but let his oldest enemy, his cre- 
ditor, come and knock at his gate, and 
demand of him actual smart-money for 
long bygone pleasures, thus presuming to 
rob him both of past and present: the 
sub-lieutenant rises, and throws his cre- 
ditor down stairs. I, alas, am still stand- 
ing by the sow; and thus, naturally 
enough, misunderstood.” 


Almost the only fear to which the Ar« 
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rds is the fear that he is thought sab- 
is the fear that he is it su 
have other fear. This fear that other 
may fear that he is subject to 
r, he has expressed in a very touch- 
ing manner ; but we fear that we have 
not time at present (our reluctance 
from no other fear) to collect 
together the various little ingenious 
sentences in which his fear almost 
fears, as it were, to give itself vent. 
He ey confesses that there are 
peculiarities in the conduct and ap- 
pearance of his outward man that in 
some degree account for, although they 
do not justify, the popular delusion 
that has gone abroad on the subject of 
his courage. 
‘ # Whoso, for instance, shall see me 
walking under quite cloudless skies, with 
a wax-cloth umbrella over me, to him I 
shall probably appear ridiculous, so long 
as he is not aware that I carry this um- 
brella as a thunder-screen to keep off any 
bolt out of the biue heaven (whereof 
there are several examples in the history 
of the Middle Ages) from striking me to 
death. My thunder-screen, in fact, is 
exactly that of Reimarus: on along walk- 
ing-stick, I carry the wax-cloth roof; 
from the peak of which, depends a string 
of gold-lace as a conductor; and this, by 
means Of a key fastened to it, which it 
trails along the ground, wiil lead off every 
possible bolt, and easily distribute it over 
the whole superficies of the earth. With 
this Paratonnerre Poriatif in my hand, I 
ean walk about for weeks, under the 
clear sky, without the smallest danger. 
This Diving-bell, moreover, protects me 
against something else ; against shot. 
For who, in the latter end of Harvest, 
will give me black on white that no lurk- 
ing ninny of a sportsman somewhere, 
when I am out enjoying Nature, shall so 
fire off his piece at an angle of 45°, that 
in falling down again, the shot needs on- 


ly light di on my crown, and so 
come to the as if I had been shot 
through the from a side? 


“ It is bad enough, at any rate, that 
we have nothing to guard us from the 
Moon; which at present is bombarding 
us with stones like a very Turk: for this 
paltry littke Earth’s-train-bearer and er- 
tand-maid thinks, in these rebellious 
times, that she too must begin, forsooth, 
to sling somewhat against her Mother ! 
In good truth, as matters stand, any 
young Catechist of feeling may go out o° 
nights, with whole limbs, into the moon- 
shine, a-meditating ; and ere long (in the 
midst of his meditation the villainous Sa- 
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tellite hits him) come home a pounded 
jelly. By Heaven! new proofs of cou- 
rage are required of us on every hand! 
No sooner have we, with great efforts, 
got thunder-rods manufactured, and co- 
met-tails explained away, than the ene- 
my opens new batteries in the Moon, or 
somewhere else in the Blue!” 

Such is the perversity of the minds 
of the million, that the merits of fore- 
sight obtain from them less admiration 
than those of courage, and Schmel< 
zle thinks it, therefore, necessary to 
recount an equestrian exploit which 
he performed, to manifest how ludi- 
crous the most serious foresight, with 
all imaginable inward courage, often 
externally appears in the eyes of the 
multitude. Many equestrians are well 
acquainted with the dangers of a horse 
that ruzs away—few with those of a 
horse that walks away—but we cannot 
help, by way of contrast to the adven- 
ture which the Army-chaplain is about 
to recount, describing, im a very few 
words, our sensations on one occasion, 
when we were run away with on 
horseback by a half-blood mare, who 
we verily believe must have been got by 
Satan out of Devil’s Dam. We give 
our honour—and our name if desired 
—that the statement is verbatim and 
literatim true. 

We were sitting rather negligently 
on this infernal animal, which, up to 
that day, had seemed quiet as a lamb 
—kissing our hand to Mrs Davison, 
then Miss Duncan, and in the blaze 
of her fame, when a Highland regi- 
ment,'no doubt the Forty-second, that 
had been trudging down the Mound, 
so silently that we never heard them, 
all at once, and without the slightest 
warning, burst out, vs _ 
bagpipes, into one pi 
sdiieds do her justice—had been 
bred in England, and ridden, as a 
charger, by an adjutant to an English 
regiment. She was even fond of music 
—and delighted to prance behind the 
band—unterrified by cymbals or great 
drum. She never moved in a roar of 
arti at reviews—and, had the 
Castle of Edinburgh—Lord bless it~ 
been sclf-involved, at that moment, 

in a storm of thunder and lightning 
round its entire circle of cannon, that 
mare would not so much as: have 
pricked up her ears, whisked her tail, 
or lifted a hoof. But the pibroch 
was more than horse-flesh blood 
could endure—and off we two went 
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like a whirlwind. Where we went— 
that is to say, what were the names of 
the few first streets along which we’ 
were borne, is a question which, as a 
man of veracity, we must positive- 
ly decline answering. For some short 
space of time, lines of houses reeled 
by without a single fuce at the win- 
dows—and these, we have since con< 
jectured, might be North and South 
Hanover Street, and Queen Street. 
By and by we surely were in some 
thing like a square—could it be Char- 
lotte Square? and round and round 
it we flew—three, four, five, or six 
times, as horsemen do at the Caledonian 
amphitheatre—for the animal had got 
blind with terror, and kept viciously 
reasoning in a circle. What a show 
of faces at all the windows then! A 
shriek still accompanied us as we clat- 
tered, and thundered, and lightened 
along ; and, unless our ears lied, there 
were occasional fits of stifled laughter, 
and once or twice a guffaw ; for there 
was now a ringing of lost stirrups—and 
much holding of the mane. One com- 
plete round was executed by us, first 
ou the shoulder beyond the pommel, 
secondly, on the neck ; thirdly, be 
tween the ears; fourthly, between 
the forelegs, in a place called the coun 
ter, with our arms round the jugular 
veins of the flying phenomenon, and 
our toes in the air. That was, indeed, 
the crisis of our fever, but we made a 
wonderful recovery back into the sad- 
dle—righting like a boat capsized in a 
sudden squall at sea—and once more, 
with accelerated speed, away past the 
pillared front of St George’s Church ! 
. The Castle and all its rocks, in 
peristrephic panorama, then floated 
cloudlike by—and we saw the whole 
mile-length of Prince’s-Street stretch- 
ed before us, studded with innumera- 
ble coaches, chaiscs, chariots, carts, 
waggons, drays, gigs, shandrydans, and 
wheel-barrows, through among which 
we dashed, as if they had been as much 
gingerbread—while men on horseback 
were seen flinging themselves off, and 
drivers dismounting in all directions, 
making their escape up flights of steps 
and common stairs—mothers or nur- 
ses with broods of young children 
flying hither and thither in distrac- 
tion, or standing on the very crown of 
the causeway, wringing their hands in 
- despair. The wheel-barrows were ea- 
sily disposed o:—nor was there much 
greater difficulty with the gigs and 
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shandrydans. But the hackney-coaches 
stood confoundedly in the way—and 
a waggon, drawn by four horses, and: 
heaped up to the very sky with beer 
barrels, like the Tower of Babel or 
Babylon, did indeed give us pause—~ 
but ere we had leisure to ruminate om 
the shortness of human life, we broke 
through between the leaders and the 
wheels with a crash of leathern breech, 
ing, dismounted collars, riven harness,’ 
and tumbling of enormous horses that 
was perilous to hear; when, as Sin 
and Satan would have it—would you 
believe it, there, twenty kilts deep at 
the least, was the same accursed Highs 
land regiment, the Forty-second, with 
fixed bayonets, and all its pipers in the 
van, the pibroch yelling, squeaking, 
squealing, grunting, growling, roaring, 
as if it had only that very instant 
broken out—so, suddenly to the right~ 
about went the bag-pipe-haunted 
mare, and away up the Mound, past 
the pictures of Irish Giants—Female 
Dwarfs—Albinos—an Elephant ins 
dorsed with towers—Tigers and Lions 
of all sorts—and a large wooden builde 
ing, like a pyramid, in which there 
was the thundering of cannan—for the 
battle, we rather think, of Camper- 
down was going on—the Bank of 
Scotland seemed to sink into the Nore 
Loch—one gleam through the window 
of the eyes of the Director. General— 
and to be sure how we did make the 
street-stalls of the Lawn-market spin! 
The man in St Giles’s steeple was 
laying his One o’Clock Tune on the 
lls, heedless in that elevation of our 
career—in less than no time John 
Knox, preaching from a house half- 
way down the Canongate, gave us the 
go-by—and down through one | 
wide sprawl] of men, women, and chi 
dren, we wheeled past the Gothic 
front, and round the south angle of 
Holyrood, and across the King’s Park, 
where wan and withered sporti 
debtors held up their hands and cried, 
Hurra—hurra—hurra—without stop 
or stay, up the rocky way that leads 
to St Anthony’s Well and Chapel— 
and now it was manifest that we were 
bound for the summit of Arthur's 
Seat. We hope that we were suffi- 
ciently thankful that a direction was 
not taken towards Salisbury Crags, 
where we should have been dashed 
into many million pieces,—in which 
case this Magazine ‘‘ must have slept 
in uncreated dust.” Free now from 
il 
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even the slightest suburban impedi- 
ment, e, or interruption, we 
began ,to 7 our gradu rising 
situation in life—and looking over our 
shoulder, the sight of city and sea was 
indeed magnificent. There in the dis- 
tance rose North Berwick Law—but 
though we have plenty of time now for 
description, we had scant time then 
for beholding perhaps the noblest 
scenery in Scotland. Up with us—up 
with us into the clouds—and just as 
St Giles’s bells ceased to jingle, and 
both girths broke, we crowned the 
summit, and sat on horseback like 
King Arthur himself, eight hundred 
feet above the level of the sea !* 
Now, it is with this little incident 
t befell ourselves, that we wish to 
contrast an adventure of the Army- 
chaplain, Schmelzle, as recorded in 
his autobiography. It is as follows: 
.:“ My evil star would have it, that I 
should once in Vienna get upon a hack- 
horse; a pretty enough honey-coloured 
nag, but old and hard-mouthed as Satan ; 
so that the beast, in the next street, 
went off with me; and this in truth— 
only at a walk. No pulling, no tugging 
took effect; I, at last, on the back of 
this Self-riding-horse, made signals of 
distress, and cried: ‘ Stop him, good 
eople, for God’s sake stop him; my horse 
off!’ But these simple persons, seeing 
the beast move along as slowly as a 
Reichshofrath law-suit, or the Daily Post- 
wagen, could not in the least understand 
the matter, till I cried as if possessed : 
“Stop him, then, ye blockheads and jolt- 
leads; don’t” you see that I cannot hold 
the nag?’ But now, to these noodles, 
the sight of a hard-mouthed horse going 
wf with its rider step by step, seemed 
ridiculous rather than otherwise: half 
Vienna gathered itself like a comet-tail 
behind my beast and me. Prince Kau- 
nitz, the best horseman of the century, 
(the last,) pulled up to follow me. I my- 
self sat and swam like a perpendicular 
piece of drift-ice on my honey-coloured 
nag, which stalked on, on, step by step: a 
many-cornered, red-coated letter-carrier, 
was delivering his letters, to the right and 
left in the various stories, and he still 
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crossed over’ before me again, with satiri« 
cal features, because the nag went 

too slowly. . The Schwanschleuderer, or 
Train-dasher, (the person, as you know, 
who drives along the streets with a huge 
barrel of water, and besplashes them with 
a leathern pipe of three ells long from an 
iron trough) came across the haunches 
of my horse, and, in the course of his 
duty, wetted both these and myself in a 
very cooling manner, though, for my part, 
I had too much cold sweat on me al- 
ready, to need any fresh refrigeration. 
On my infernal Trojan Horse (only I 
myself was Troy, not beridden but ri- 
ding to destruction), I arrived at Malzlein, 
(a suburb of Vienna,) or perhaps, so con- 
fused were my senses, it might be quite 
another range of streets. At last, late in 
the dusk, I had to turn into the Prater ; 
and here, long after the Evening Gun, to 
my horror, and quite against the police- 
rules, keep riding to and fro on my hoe 
ney-coloured nag; and possibly I might 
even have passed the night on him, had 
not my brother-in-law, the Dragoon, ob- 
served my plight, and so found me still 
sitting firm as a rock on my runaway 
steed. He made no ceremonies ; caught 
the brute; and put the pleasant ques. 
tion: Why I had not vaulted, and come 
off by ground-and-lofty tumbling? though 
he knew full well, that for this a wooden- 
horse, which stands still, is requisite. 
However, he took me down; and s0, 
after all this riding, horse and man got 
home with whole skins and unbroken 
bones.” 


We are now sufficiently well ace 
quainted with the character of the 
army chaplain, to feel an interest in 
his fortunes—and ask ourselves what 
is taking him to Flitz? You shall 
hear—he goes to present to the Mini- 
ster, and General von Schabacker, a 
petition, praying that he would be 
pleased to indemnify and reward him, 
as an unjustly deposed Army-chap< 
lain, by a catechetical poctenerene- 
The distance to Flitz from his own 
home is not great, and he has taken 
his place in the post-coach. “ The 22d 
of July,” writes Schmelzle, “ about 
five in the afternoon, was now, by the 





.." It is right to mention, that our mare had a few weeks before (ridden by Colonel 
Leigh, then in the Castle) performed a match against time, (we forget the number 
of minutes,) from the draw-bridge of the esplanade to the summit of Arthur’s Seat, 
As her confusion subsided, she naturally enough conceived that she was engaged in 
doing the match over again—and the fact, therefore, independently of its merits as 
& mere sporting achievement, is valuable also as a “‘ psychological curiosity,” in the 


philosophy of the Horse. 
Vor. XXII. 
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way-bill of the regular post-coach, 
Pager age fixed for my Seotennt 
His wife Bergelchen, as he called his 
Teutoberga, is to follow on the 24th, 
theintermediate day, the 23d, being 
that on which he purposes to present 
his petition. He, therefore, assembles 
his Fittle knot of domestics, and pro- 
mulgates to them the household law 
and valedictory rescript, which, after 
his departure, in the first place, before 
the outset of his wife, and, in the se- 
cond place, after her outset, they were 
rigorously to obey, —explaining to 
them especially whatever, in cases of 
conflagrations, house-breakings, thun- 
der-storms, or transits of troops, it 
would behove them to do. To his 
wife he delivers an inventory of the 
best goods in their little register-ship, 
which goods she, in case the house 
takes fire, is in the first place to se-~ 
cure. 

“‘ T ordered her, in stormy nights, (the 
peculiar thief-weather,) to put our Folian 
harp in the window, that so any villain- 
‘ gus prowler might imagine I was fanta- 
sying on my instrument, and therefore 
awake: for like reasons, also, to take 
the house-dog within doors by day, that 
he might sleep then, and so be livelier at 
night, I farther counselled her to have 
an eye onthe focus of every knot in the 
panes of the stable-window, nay, on every 
glass of water she might set down in the 
house ; as I had already often recounted 
to her examples of such accidental burn- 
ing-glasses having set whole buildings in 
flames, I then appointed her the hour 
when she was to set out on Friday morn- 
ing to follow me ; and recapitulated more 
emphatically the household precepts, 
which, prior to her departure, she must 
afresh inculcate on her domestics.” 

The parting from his wife, for the 
long space of thirty-six hours, is very 
pathetic, and may not be read without 
tears. His last words to her are,— 
“ Now, Berga, if there be a re-union 
appointed for us, surely it is either in 

eaven or Flatz, and I hope in God 
it is the latter.” With these words, 
the post-coach whirled stoutly away— 
and Schmelzle looks round through 
the back-window at his own good lit- 
tle village of Neusattel, the steeples 
of which are rising aloft like an epi- 
taphium over his life, or over his body, 
perhaps, to return a lifeless corpse. 
But before setting off, we forgot to 
mention that— ‘ 

“ I now packed in two different sorts 
of medicines, heating as well as cooling, 


‘ 





against two diffcrent possibilities; also, 
my old splints for arm or. leg breakages, 
in case the coach overset; and. (out of 
foresight) two times the money I was 
likely to need. Only here I could have- 
wished, so uncertain is the stowage of 
such things, that I had been an Ape with 
cheek-pouches, or some sort of Oppos. 
sum with a natural bag, that so I might 
have reposited these necessaries of ex- 
istence in pockets which were sensitive, 
Shaving is a task I always go through 
before setting out on journeys; having a 
rational mistrust against stranger blood- 
thirsty barbers ; but, on this occasion, I 
retained my beard ; since, however close 
shaved, it would have grown again 
the road to such a length that 1 could: 
have fronted no Minister and General 
with it.” 

The Army-chaplain takes with him, 
as a safeguard, his brother-in-law, a’ 
bold dragoon, and a fire-eater. But: 
he frankly confesses that the assem- 
blage in the Post-coach, and conver’ 
sational pic-nic, is far from being to 
his taste, the whole of them suspi- 
cious unknown rabble whom the Flatz 
cattle-market was alluring to its scent. 
‘* Beside me,” he writes, ‘‘ sat a pere. 
son, who, in all human probability, 
was a harlot ; on her breast, a dwarf 
intending to exhibit himself at the 
fair ; on the other side a rat-catcher 
gazing at me; and a blind passenger,, 
in a red mantle.” 

“ That rascals among these people 
would not study me, and my properties, 
and accidents, to entangle me in their 
Snares, no man could be my surety. In 
strange places, I even, out of prudence, 
avoid looking long up at any jail-window ; 
because some losel, sitting behind the,, 
bars, may, in a moment, call down out. 
of mere malice : ‘ How goes it, comrade 
Schmelzle ?’ or farther, because any lurk- 
ing catchpoll may fancy I am planning a 
rescue for some confederate above. From 
another sort of prudence, little different 
from this, I also make a point of never 
turning round when any booby calls, Thief! 
after me.” 


As to the dwarf, the Army-chaplain 
had no objection to travelling with 
him whithersoever he pleased ; but 
the wretch thought to raise a particu- 
lar delectation in his mind by promi- 
sing that his Pollux and brother in 
trade, an extraordinary giant, would 
overtake the Post-coach by midnight. 
Both of these noodles (for so Schmel« 
zle calls them in his peevish fears) 
are in the habit of going in company 
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to fairs, as reciprocal exaggerators of 
~ thagnitudes ; the dwarf being 
the convex magnifying glass to the 
giant, and the giaut the concave dimi- 
nishing glass of the dwarf. The rat- 
catcher greatly disturbed the Army- 
chaplain. . For besides the unprepos- 
sessing profession of poisoning follow- 
ed by this destroying angel of rats, this 
Mouse-Atropos, he had many dan- 
gerous features—a stabbing look, pier- 
cing you like a stiletto—and a lean, 
sharp, boney visage, conjoined with 
his enumeration of his stock of poi- 
sons ; while there was a sly stillness 
about him—a sly smile, as if in some 
corner he noticed a mouse as he would 
notice a man. 

“ Nor was I far wrong, I believe; for 
soon after this, he began quite coolly to 
inform the company, in which were a 
dwarf and a female, that, in his time, he 
had, not without enjoyment, run ten men 
through the body; had with great con- 
venience hewed off a dozen men’s arms ; 
slowly split four heads, torn out two 
hearts, and more of the like sort; while 
none of them, otherwise persons of spi- 
tit, had in the least resisted: ‘ but why?’ 
added he, with a poisonous smile, and 
taking the hat from his odious bald- 
pate; ‘Iam invulnerable. Let any one 
of the company that chooses lay as much 
fire on my bare crown as he likes, I shall 
not mind it.’ 

“ My brother-in-law, the Dragoon, di- 
rectly kindled his tinder-box, and put a 
heap of the burning matter on the Rat- 
cateher’s poll; but the fellow stood it, 
as if it had been a mere picture of fire, 
and the two looked expectingly at one 
another ; and the former smiled very fool- 
ishly, saying—‘ It was simply pleasant 
to him, like a good warming-plaster ; for 
this was always the wintry region of his 
body.” 

“ Here the Dragoon groped a little on 
the naked skuil, and cried with amaze- 
ment, that ‘ it was as cold as a knee- 


“ Bat now the fellow, to our horror, 
after some preparations, actually lifted 
off the quarter-scull, and held it out to 
us, saying—‘ He had it sawed off a mur- 
derer, his own having accidentally been 
broken ;’ and withal explained, that the 
stabbing and arm-cutting he had talked 
of was to be understood as a jest, seeing 
he had merely done it in the character 
of Famulus at an Anatomical Theatre.” 

Nor is the red-mantled blind pas- 
senger less charming in his own pe- 
culiar way than the rat~catcher. 
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“T come now to the red- mantied Blind 
Passenger ; most probably ati Entigré or 
Refugié ; for he speaks 'German not worse 
than he does French ; and his name, 1 
think, was Jean Pierre or Jean Paul, or 
some such thing, if, indeed, he had any 
name. His red eloak, notwithstanding 
this his identity of eolour with the Hang- 
man, would in itself have remained heart- 
ily indifferent: to me, had it not/been for 
this singular circumstance, that he had 
already five times, contrary to all expec- 
tation, come upon me in five different 
towns, (in great Berlin, in little Hof, in 
Coburg, Meiningen, and Bayreuth,) and 
each of these times, had looked at me 
significantly enough, and then gone his 
ways. Whether this Jean Pierre is dog- 
ging me with hostile intent or not, I 
cannot say ; but to our fancy, at any rate, 
no object can be gratifying that thus, 
with corps of obsérvation, or out of loop- 
holes, holds and aims at us with mus- 
kets, which for year after year it shall 
move to this side and that, without our 
knowing on whom it is to fire. Still 
more offensive did Redcloak become to 
me, when he began to talk about his soft 
mildness of soul; a thing which seemed 
either to betoken pumping you or un- 
dermining you. 

“ I replied: ‘ Sir, I am just come, 
with my brother-in-law here, from the 
field of battle, (the last affair was at Pim- 
pelstadt,) and so perhaps am too much 
of a humour for fire, pluek, and war- 
fury; and to many a one, who happens 
to have a roaring waterspout of a hearf, 
it may be well if his clerical charaeter 
(which is mine) rather enjoins on him 
mildness than wildness. However, all 
mildness has its iron limit. If any 
thoughtless dog chanee to anger me, if 
the first heat of rage, I kick my feot 
through him; and after me, my good 
brother here will perhaps drive matters - 
twice as far, for he is the man to do it. 
Perhaps it may be singular; but I con- 
fess, I regret to this day, that once when 
a boy I received three blows from an- 
other, without tightly returning them; 
and I often feel as if I must still pay 
them to his descendants. in sooth, if I 
but chance to see a child running off like 
a dastard from the weak attack of a child 
like himself, 1 cannot for my life under- 
stand his running, and can scarcely keep 
from interfering to save him by a deci- 
sive knock.’ , 

“ The Passenger meanwhile was smi- 
ling, not in the best fashion. He gave 
himself out for a Legations-Rath, and 
seemed fox enough for such a pest; but 
a mad fox will, in the long run, bite. me 
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as rabidly as a mad wolf will. For the 
rest, I calmly went on with my eulogy 
on courage; only that, instead of ludi- 
crous gasconading, which directly betrays 
the coward, I purposely expressed myself 
in words at once cool, clear, and firm. 

**¢*T am altogether for Montaigne’s ad- 
vice,’ said I; ‘ Fear nothing but fear.’ 

“ ¢T again,’ replied the Legations- 
man, with useless wiredrawing, ‘ I should 
fear again that I did not sufficiently fear 
fear, but continued too dastardly.’ 

“*¢ To this fear, also,’ replied I coldly, 
* I set limits. A man, for instance, may 
not in the least believe in, or be afraid of 
ghosts ; and yet by night may bathe him- 
self in cold sweat, and this purely out of 
terror at the dreadful fright he should be 
in, (especially with what whiffs of epilep- 
sies, falling-sicknesses, and so forth, he 
might be visited,) in case simply his own 
too vivid fancy should create any wild 
fever-image, and hang it up in the air be- 
fore him.’” 

The Army-chaplain is beginning to 
wish most devoutly that he had never 
put his foot into the Post-coach that 
jogs between Neusattel and Flitz, fill- 
ed, as it is, with “ such a dreadful 
company,” more than enough to appal 
the stoutest heart, and freeze with 
horror the blood in the veins of a 
Diomed or Achilles. At this crisis, 
there is a thunder-storm. 


“ A loud storm of thunder, overtaking 
the stage-coach, altered the discourse. 
You, my Friends, knowing me as a man 
not quite destitute of some tincture of 
Natural Philosophy, will easily guess my 
precautions against thunder. I place 
myself on a chair in the middle of the 
‘toom, (often, when suspicious clouds are 
out, I stay whole nights on it,) and by 
careful removal of all conductors, rings, 
buckles, and so forth, I here sit thunder- 
proof, and listen with a cool spirit to this 
elemental music of the cloud-kettledrum. 
These precautions have never harmed 
me, for I am still alive at this date: and 
to the present hour, I congratulate my- 
self on once hurrying out of church, 
though I had confessed but the day pre- 
vious ; and running, without more cere- 
mony, and before I had received the sa- 
crament, into the charnel-house, because 
a heavy thunder-cloud (which did, in 
fact, strike the churchyard lindentree) 
was hovering over it. So soon as the 
cloud had disloaded itself, I returned 
from the charnel-house into the church, 
and was happy enough to come in after 
the Hangman, (usually the last,) and so 
still participate in the Feast of Love. 
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** Such, for my owti part, is my man. 
ner of proceeding: but in the full 
coach, I met with men to whom Natural 
Philosophy was no philosophy at all, 
For when the clouds gathered dreadfully 
together over our coach-canopy, and, 
sparkling, began to play through the air, 
like so many fire-flies, and I at last could 
not but request that the sweating coach. 
conclave would at least bring out their 
watches, rings, money, and such like, 
and put them all into one of the ear. 
riage-pockets, that none of us might have 
a conductor on his body ; not only would 
no one of them do it, but my own bro. 
ther-in-law, the Dragoon, even sprang 
out, with naked drawn sword, to the 
coach-box, and swore that he would con: 
duct the thunder all away himself. Nor 
do I know whether this desperate mortal 
was not acting prudently ; for our posi- 
tion within was frightful, and any one 
of us might every moment be a dead 
man. At last, to crown all, I got into 
a half altercation with two of the rude 
members of our leathern household, the 
Poisoner and the Harlot ; seeing, by their 
questions, they almost gave me to un- 
derstand, that, in our conversational pic- 
nic, especially with the Blind Passenger, 
I had not always come off with the best 
share. Such an imputation wounds your 
honour to the quick; and in my breast 
there was a thunder louder than that 
above us: however, I was obliged to 
carry on the needful exchange of sharp 
words as quietly and slowly as possible; 
and I quarrelled softly, and in a low tone, 
lest in the end a whole coachful of peo- 
ple, set in arms against each other, might 
get into heat and perspiration; and so, 
by vapour steaming through the coach- 
roof, conduct the too near thunderbolt 
down into the midst of us. At last, I 
laid before the company the whole theory 
of Electricity, in clear words, but low 
and slow, (striving to avoid all emission 
of vapour,) and especially endeavoured 
to frighten them away from fear. For, 
indeed, through fear, the stroke—nay, 
two strokes, the electric or the apoplec- 
tic—might hit any one of us; since in 
Erxleben and Reimarus, it is sufficiently 
proved, that violent fear, by the transpi- 
ration it causes, may attract the light- 
ning. I accordingly, in some fear of my 
own and other people’s fear, represented 
to the passengers that now, in a coach so 
hot and crowded, with a drawn sword on 
the coach-box piercing the very light- 
ning, with the thunder.cloud hanging 
over us, and even with so many transpi- 
rations from incipient fear ; in short, with 
such visible danger on every hand, they 
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must absolutely fear nothing, if they 
would not, all and sundry, be smitten to 
death in a few minutes. 

“<«¢ O Heaven!’ cried I, ‘ Courage! 


only courage ! No fear, not even fear of 


fear! Would you have Providence to 
shoot you here sitting, like so many hares 
hunted into a pinfold? Fear, if you like, 
when you are out of the coach; fear to 
your heart’s content, in other places, 
where there is less to be afraid of; only 
not here, not here !’ 

“I shall not determine—since among 
millions scarcely one man dies by thun- 


_ der-clouds, but millions perhaps by snow- 


clouds, and rain-clouds, and thin mist— 
whether my Coach-sermon could have 
made any claim to a prize for man-saving ; 
however, at last, all uninjured, and dri- 
ving towards a rainbow, we entered the 
town of Vierstadten, where dwelt a Post- 
master, in the only street which the place 
had.”’ 

The brave Army-chaplain has now, 
with no inconsiderable heroism, un- 
dergone one s nd, having pro- 
bably fortified himself with some 
schnaps, proceeds magnanimously from 
Vierstaidten towards Nierdherschéna. 
About ten o'clock the whole party, 
himself excepted, including the posti- 
lion, fall asleep, and a new source of 
fear is thus opened up, and continues 
to flow over him during the dark 
hours. 


“ T had now a glorious opportunity of 
following Lavater’s counsel, to apply the 
physiognomical ellwand specially to sleep- 
ers, since sleep, like death, expresses the 
genuine form in coarser lines. Other 
sleepers not in stage-coaches 1 think it 
Jess advisable to mete with this ellwand ; 
having always an apprehension lest some 
fellow, but pretending to be asleep, may, 
the instant I am near enough, start up as 
in a dream, and deceitfully plant such a 
knock on the physiognomical mensura- 
tor’s own faeial structure, as to exclude 
it for ever from appearing in any Phy- 
siognomical Fragments, (itself being re- 
duced to one,) either in the stippled or 
line style. Nay, might not the most 
honest sleeper in the world, just while 
you are in hand with his physiognomical 
dissection, lay about him, spurred on by 
honour in some cudgelling-scene he may 
be dreaming; and in a few instants of clap- 
perclawing, and kicking, and trampling, 
lull you into a much more lasting sleep 
- that out of which he was awaken- 

?”” 


It is a fine moonlight night, and in 
a little village, while Schmelzle’s bro- 
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ther-in-law the Dragoon, and the 
tilion, are sitting at their liquor, 
Dwarf, Harlot, and Blind Man in the 
red mantle, still asleep, he “ ily 
fronts a small terror, destiny bei 
twice on hisside.” This adventure he 
mus be allowed to tell in his own words: 


“ Not far from a Hunting Box, beside 
a pretty clump of trees, I noticed a white 
tablet, with a black inscription on it. 
This gave me hopes that perhaps some 
little monumental piece, some pillar of 
honour, some battle memento, might 
here be awaiting me. Over an untrod- 
den flowery tangle, Ireach the black on 
white; and to my horror and amaze- 
ment, I decipher in the moonshine: 
Beware of Spring-guns! Thus was I 
standing perhaps half a nail’s breadth 
from the trigger, with which, if I but 
stirred my heel, I should shoot myself 
off, like a forgotten ramrod, into the 
other world, beyond the verge of Time! 
The first thing I did was to slutch down 
my toe-nails, to bite, and, as it were, eat 
myself into the ground with them ; since 
I might at least continue in warm life so 
long as | pegged my body firmly in be- 
side the Atropos-scissors and hangman’s 
block, which lay beside me; then I en- 
deavoured to recollect by what steps the 
Fiend had led me hither unshot, but in 
my agony I had perspired the whole of 
it, and could remember nothing. In the 
Devil’s village close at hand, there was 
no dog to be seen and called to, who 
might have plucked me from the water ; 
and my Brother-in-law and the Postilion 
both carousing with full can. . However, 
I summoned my courage and, determi- 
nation ; wrote down on a leaf of my poc- 
ket-book my. last will, the acciden-al 
manner of my death, and my dying re- 
membrance of Berga; and then, with 
full sails, flew helterskelter through the 
midst of it the shortest way; expecting 
at every step to awaken the murderous 
engine, and thus to clap over my still 
long candle of life the donsoir, or extin- 
guisher, with my own hand, However, 
I got off without shot. In the tavern, 
indeed, there was more than one fool to 
laugh at me; because, forsooth, what 
none but a fool could know, this Notice 
had stood there for the last ten years, 
without any gun, as guns often do with- 
out any notice. But so itis, my Friends, 
with our game-police,which warns against 
all things, only not against warnings.” 

The Army-chaplain now embarks in 
the Post-coach on the third and last 
stage, from Niederschéna to Fiatz. 
Seasoned, as he has been, by the many 
fiery ordeals through which he has 
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passed, he is well prepared to face he- 
roically a dunger, Wang ago predicted 
by the Dwarf, and now about to be 
realized. Deeply stooping through the 

igh posthouse door, issues the Giant, 
heightened by the ell-long bonnet and 
feather on his huge jobbernowl. There 
being no room inside, the Giant is 
mounted on the roof, in the character 
of luggage. To Schmelzle such a back- 
wall and rear-guard could not be par- 
ticularly gratifying, and his imagina- 
tion is immediately on the alert. What 
manifold murderous projects may not 
the knave of a Giant behind him be 
contriving ? Say that he breaks in and 
assails the Army-chaplain by the back 
window, or with Titanian strength lays 
hold of the coach-roof and demolishes 
the whole party in the lump! The 
Giant, however, falls asleep—and far 
and wide the silence of night is cheered 
by his mighty snore. The darkness 
is over and gone, and Aurora and the 
Post-coach arrive together in the pre- 
cinets of Flatz.— 


“ T looked with a sharp yet moistened 
eye at the steeples: I believe, every 
man who has anything decisive to seek 
in a town, and to whom it is either to be 
@ judgment-seat of his hopes, or their 
anchoring-station, either a battle-field, 
or a'sugar-field, first and Jongest directs 
his eye on the steeples of the town, as 
upon the indexes and balance-tongues of 
his future destiny ; these artificial peaks, 
whieh, like natural ones, are the thrones 
of our Future. As 1 happened to express 
myself on this point perhaps too poeti- 
cally to Jean Pierre, he answered, with 
sufficient want of taste: ‘ The steeples 
of such towns are indeed the Swiss Al- 
pine peaks, on which we milk and ma- 
nufacture the Swiss cheese of our Fu- 
ture.” Did the Legations-Peter mean 
with this style to make me ridiculous, 
or only himself? Determine !”’ 


They all alight together at the Ti- 
ger. Our hero looks out from the 
windows of the overflowing Inn, and 
down on the rushing sea of marketers, 
and begins to reflect, that except Hea- 
ven and the rascals and murderers 
themselves, none knew how many of 
the latter two classes were floating 
among the tide, purposing perhaps to 
lay hold of the most innocent stran- 
gers, and in part cut their purses, in 
part their throats. 

“ The whole rabble of the stage-coach 
stopped at the Tiger; the Harlot, the 
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Rat-catcher, Jean Pierre, the Giaat, who 


had dismounted at the Gate of the town,, 


and carrying the huge block-head of the 
Dwarf on his shoulders as his own, (cloak. 
ing over the deception by bis cloak, ) had 
thus, like a ninny, exhibited himself gratis 
by half a dwarf more gigantic, than he 
could be seen for money. 

“ And now for each of the Passengers, 
the question was how he could make the 
Tiger, the heraldic emblem of the Inn, 
his prototype; and so, what lamb he 
might suck the blood of, and tear in 
pieces, and devour. My brother-in-law 
too left me, having gone in quest of some 
horse-dealer; but he retained the cham. 
ber next mine for his sister: this, it ap- 
peared, was to denote attention on his 
part. I remained solitary, left to my 
own intrepidity and force of purpose. 

** Yet among so many villains, encom: 
passing if not even beleaguering me, I 
thought warmly of one far distant, faith- 
ful soul,—of my Berga in Neusattel; a 
true heart of pith, which perhaps with 
many a weak marriage-partner might 
have given protection rather than sought 
Rng 


Amid the tempests of the world, a 
clergyman readily makes fora free har- 
bour, for the church—the church-wall 
is his casemate-wall—and behind it 
are to be found more peaceful and 
more accordant souls than in the mar- 
ket-place. 

It is obvious, however, on a very 
little reflection, that there are few 
more dangerous places than a church. 
It is very infectious: a different dis- 
ease may be in every pew. Behind 

ou the small-pox is joining rueful- 
y in the psalm—in close juxtapo- 
sition on either side screams a sore- 
throat—and in your front, staring on 
you like a madman, lo! scarlet fever. 
But it is needless to particularize. 
Hundreds of incipient, critical, or con- 
valescent occult complaints are inter- 
spersed through the main body of the 
church and both its wings,—and should 
a little bit of plaster drop from the 
ceiling, or wood crack, or pane of glass 
be brittler than usual, the whole au- 
dience rises with a yell, like one man 
or woman, and you are of course 
trodden to death. The clergyman is 
generally the second cause of this ca~ 
tastrophe—leaping out of the pulpit 
like a Harlequin on the first alarm, 
with a view, it is supposed, of making 
for the door, in the circumstances a 
most hopeless, and absurd, and pre- 
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posterous attempt. ‘True, that the 
alarm is false—but what better would 
it be if it rt st ward the 
ew so beauti in an 
i celebrity wi cherub, should 
in good faith drop down like an ex- 
tinguisher on the many-twisted wick 
of life? Here candour. forces us to 
confess that roofs of churches do not 
very often tumble down—that when 
they do, the odds are seven to one in 
favour of the Sunday—and that, should 
the odds be floored—it is happily a 
hundred to one in favour of your not 
being present on the occasion ; still in 
a matter of life and death, such odds 
are not sufficiently great—and we 
wonder to see churches filled as they 
are, more especially considering the 
shortness of human life, But hear 
the Army-chaplain ! 


“ In short, I went into the High 
Church. However, in the course of the 
psalm, I was somewhat disturbed by a 
Heiduc, who came up to a well-dressed 
young gentleman sitting opposite me, 
and tore the double opera-glass from his 
nose, it being against rule in Fiiitz, as it 
is in Dresden, to look at the Court with 
glasses which diminish and approximate. 
I myself had on a pair of spectacles, but 
they were magnifiers. It was impossi- 
ble for me to resolve on taking them off ; 
and here again, I am afraid, I shall pass 
for a fool-hardy person and a desperado ; 
so much only I reckoned fit, to look in- 
variably into my psalm-book ; not once 
lifting my eyes while the Court was 
rustling and entering, thereby to denote 
that my glasses were ground convex. 
For the rest, the sermon was good, if not 
always finely conceived for a Court- 
church; it admonished the hearers 
against innumerable vices, to whose 
counterparts. the virtues, another preach- 
er might so readily have exhorted us, 
During the whole service, I made it my 
business to exhibit true deep reverence, 
not only towards God, but also towards 
my illustrious Prince. For the Jatter 
reverence I had my private reason: I 
wished to stamp this sentiment strongly 
and openly as with raised letters on my 
countenance, and so-give the lie to any 
malicious imp about Court, by whom my 
contravention of the Panegyric on Nero, 
and my free German satire on this réal 
tyrant himself, which I had inserted in 
the Flitz Weekly Journal, might have 
been perverted into a secret character- 
istic portrait-of my own Sovereign. We 
live in such times.at present, that scarcely 
ean we compose a pasquinade on the 
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Devil in Hell, but'some human Devil on 
Earth will apply it to an angel.” 

When the Court at last issue from 
church, and are getting into their care 
riages, the Army-chaplain keeps at 
such a distance that his face may not 
be noticed, for he is alarmed lest it 
should assume an indifferent, or proud, 
or fierce expression. He is well aware 
that nature has made him a laughing 
hyena, and illustrates the unaccount- 
able ferocity of his reckless temper 
by the following anecdote :— . 


“ God knows, who has kneaded into 
me those mad desperate fancies and crot- 
chets, which perhaps would sit better on 
a Hero-Schabacker than on an Army- 
chaplain under him. I cannot here for- 
bear recording to you, my Friends, one 
of the maddest among them, though at 
first it may throw too glaring a light on 
me. It was at my ordination to be 
Army-chaplain, while about to partici- 
pate in the Sacrament, on the first day of 
Easter. Now, here while I was stand- 
ing, moved into softness, before the 
balustrade of the altar, in the middle of, 
the whole male congregation,—nay, E 
perhaps more deeply moved than any 
among them, since, as a person going to 
war, I might consider myself a half-dead 
man, that was now partaking in the last 
Feast of Souls, as it were, like a person 
to be hanged on the morrow,—here, 
then, amid the pathetie effects of the ors 
gan and singing, there rose something— 
were it the first Easter-day which awoke 
in me what primitive Christians called 
their Easter-laughter, or merely the con 
trast between the most devilish predica- 
ments and the most holy,—in short, there 
rose something in me, (for which reason, 
T have ever since taken the part of every 
simple person, who might ascribe such 
things to the Devil,) and this something 
started the question: ‘ Now, could there 
be aught more diabolical than if thou; 
just in receiving the Holy Supper, wert 
madly and blasphemously to begin laugh- “ 
ing?” Instantly I took to 
with this hell-dog of a thought; ne- 
glected the most precious feelings, mere- 
ly to keep the dog-in my eye, and scare 
him away; yet was forced to draw back 
from him, exhatisted and unsuccessful, 
and arrived at the step of the altar with 
the mournful certainty that in a little 
while I should, without more ado, begin 
laughing, let me weep and mourn in- 
wardly as I liked. Accordingly, while I 
and a very worthy old Biirgermeister 
were bowing down together before the’ 
long parson, and the latter (perhaps 











kneeling on the low cushion, I fancied 
him too long) put the wafer in my clench- 
ed mouth, I felt.all the muscles of Jaugh- 
ter already beginning sardonically to con- 
tract ; and these had not long acted on 
the guiltless integument, till an actual 
smile appeared there ; and as we bowed 
the second time, I was grinning like an 
ape. My companion, the Biirgermeister, 
justly expostulated with me, in a low 
voice, as we walked round behind the 
altar: ‘ In Heaven’s name, are you an 
ordained Preacher of the Gospel, or a 
Merry-Andrew? Is it Satan that is 
laughing out of you ?” 

** ¢ Ah, Heaven! who else?’ said I; 
and this being over, I finished my devo- 
tions in a more becoming fashion.” 


The Army-chaplain has now to en- 
counter the dangers of dinner at a 
table-d’hote in a strange town. But 
hunger is itself one of the boldest of 
appetites, and, armed with a knife and 
fork, he feels that he could fight the 
devil. 

“ From the church (I now return to 
the Flitz one) I proceeded to the Tiger 
Inn, and dined at the table-d’hote, being 
at no time shy of encountering men. 
Previous to the second course, a waiter 
handed me an empty plate, on which, to 
my astonishment, I noticed a French 
verse scratched in with a fork, contain- 
ing nothing less than a lampoon on the 
Commandant of Flitz. Without cere- 
mony, I held out the plate to the com- 
pany; saying, I had just, as they saw, 
got this lampooning cover presented to 
me, and must request them to bear wit- 
ness that I had nothing to do with the 
matter. An officer directly changed plates 
with me. During the fifth course, I 
could not but admire the chemico-medi- 
eal ignorance of the company; for a 
hare, out of which a gentleman extracted 
and exhibited several grains of shot, that 
is to say, therefore, of lead alloyed with 
arsenic, and then cleaned by hot vine- 
gar, did, nevertheless, by the spectators 
(I expected) continue to be pleasantly 
eaten. 

_ In the course of our table-talk, one 
topic seized me keenly by my weak side, 
I mean by my honour. The law custom 
of the city happened to be mentioned, as 
it affects natural children ; and I learned 
that here a loose girl may convict any 
man she pleases to select into the father 
of her brat, simply by her oath. ‘ Hor- 
rible!’ said I, and my hair stood on end. 
* In this way may the worthiest head of 
a family, with a wife and children, or a 
clergyman lodging in the Tiger, be stript 
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of honour and innocence, by any wicked 
chambermaid whom he may have seen, 
or who may have seen him, in the course 
of her employment!’ 

“ An elderly officer observed: ‘ But 
will the girl swear herself to the Devil 
So readily ?” 

“What logic! * Or suppose,’ conti. 
nued J, without answer, ‘ a man happen. 
ed to be travelling with that Vienna 
Locksmith, who afterwards became a 
mother, and was brought to bed of a 
baby son; or with any disguised Cheva. 
lier d’Eon, who often passes the night 
in his company, whereby the Locksmith 
or the Chevalier can swear to their pri- 
vate interviews: no delicate man of ho- 
nour will in the end risk travelling with 
another; seeing he knows not how soon 
the latter may pull off his boots, and pull 
on his woman’s pumps, and swear his 
companion into fatherhood, and himself 
to the Devil!’ 

* Some of the company, however, mis. 
understood my oratorical fire so much, 
that they, sheep-wise, gave some insi- 
nuations as if I myself were not strict 
in this point, but lax. By Heaven! I 
no longer knew what I was eating or 
speaking. Happily, on the opposite side. 
of the table, some lying story of a French, 
defeat was started: now, as I had read 
on the street corners that French and 
German Proclamation, calling before the 
Court Martial any one who had heard 
war rumours (disadvantageous, namely), 
without giving notice of them,—I, as a 
man not willing ever to forget himself, 
had nothing more prudent to do in this 
case, than to withdraw with empty ears, 
telling none but the landlord why.” 


He had chosen no improper time 
for retiring ; for he had previously, 
determined to have his beard shaven 
about half past four, so that, towards 
five, he night present himself with a 
chin just polished by the razor smooth- 
ing-iron, sleek as wove-paper, and 
without the smallest root-stump left 
on it, to Von Schabacker, the General 
and Minister,—with true disgust, and 
contrary, he admits, to all sani 
rules, he pours down into his stomach 
a torrent of Pontac, that unappalled 
he may face the Barber. 

We are not ashamed to confess that 
we never yet have had courage (we 


use that word laxly, for want of a bet- 

ter) to put ourself under the hands of 

a Barber. We began shaving for a 

beard in our fourteenth year, being 

somewhat precocious ; and to the se= 

it was necessary to obe 
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serve in then ourselves==for we 
had to steal the minister’s razors for 
the nonce—we must partly attribute 
our invincible repugnance now to the 
idea of being shaved by another, which 
always necessarily involves a certain 
degree of eae, A metaphysical 
analysis, therefore, of our general un- 
willingness to be shaved, would occu- 
py 2 small volume; as it would be 
Peolutely necessary, in the first place, 
to define, with the strictest accuracy, 
many of the simple emotions,—which 
has never yet, that we know of, been 
done,—and then to reduce into their 
components or constituents some of 
the chief complex ones, before the 
analyst could advance a single step to- 
wards the reduction into something 
like regular order and natural subor« 
dination, of the states of mind in which 
we necessarily exist, during what may 
be ely called an aversion to being 
evel cates of mind, let it be mark- 
ed, not consecutive, as people might 
imagine, little accustomed to turn the 
eyes of the mind inward upon itself, 
but strictly synchronous—the whole 
seemingly separate series being, with- 
out great difficulty, reducible to virtual 
co-existence. , 

It would, in all pee be made 
to appear—were the analysis perform- 
ed with the finest instruments—that 
fear was far from being the chief con- 
stituent of that one great ruling com- 
plex emotion, which we suffer under 
the imagination of being subjected to 
a Barber. For, in tracing the deve- 
lopment of our character, we should 
have to treat at great length of the 
pride of boyhood bursting into puberty 
and, per fas et nefas, self-sworn to 
raise a beard—then all the hopes and 
fears that kindle hope, alternately be- 
holding, as in a mirror, our chin bris- 
tling with virility, or still smooth as 
a maiden’s cheek—then the love of 
solitude, endeared to us from watch- 
ing the silent progress of nature and 
art—then the force of habit—then the 
joy of skill—and all the crowd of sub- 
sequent feelings—among which are 
conspicuous, contempt, pity, scorn, 
disgust, aversion, and hatred, to the 
whole race of Barbers—mysteriously, 
we confess it, mingled with fear. Yet 
that fear is with us rather an imper- 
sonal than a personal emotion. We 
do not fear for ourselves, that our par- 
ticular and especial throat will be cut 
by one particular and especial Barber, 

Vor, XXII. 
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whom we now know to be one of the 
most humane and harmless of men— 
at least, if we do, that fear is but as 
the faintest breath that dims, yet can- 
not be said to be seen to dim, the clear 
glass, over which, from some unknown 
quarter, it has been unaccountably 
breathed. Our fear is imaginative, 
and from afar. All the most barba- 
rous murders suddenly perpetrated 
by men of that profession upon their 
helpless patients, tucked up in swad- 
dling clothes to the very chin—and 
sitting perhaps on a Saturday night, 
after a week’s labour and growth of 
beard, vainly dreaming how smug and 
decent they will look to-morrow fore« 
noon in church—crowd upon our ima< 
gination, till the Beau Ideal of the 
Barber rises before it, dipped_up to his 
bare elbows in blood. The very unreal 
images of blocks, within the abstract 
idea of the no-where-existing shop of 
this uncreated murderer, who is su 
posed to assassinate the phantoms he 
does not shave—look most ghastly de- 
capitations in silent rows, prophetic of 
doom—placed there in horrid mock- 
ery of the yet headed passengers hur 
rying along the streets—and in a hell- 
ish refinement of cruelty known but to 
fiends, familiarly called blocks; and 
some of them—O ruth! O misery! 
bedizened with lawyers’ wigs, such as 
we have heard Sir James Scarlett speak 
ing in at Lancaster assizes, and, in our 
opinion, much more eloquently, also 
Mr Henry Brougham. 

‘© The common Hotel Barber was 
ushered in to me; but at first view you 
noticed in his polygonal zigzag visage, 
more of a man that would finally go 
mad, than of one growing wiser. Now, 
madmen are a class Of persons whom I 
hate ineredibly; and nothing can take 
me to see any madhouse, simply because 
the first maniac among them may clutch 
me in his giant fists if he like; and 
because, owing to infection, I cannot 
be sure that I shal ever get out again 
with the sense which I brought in. In 
a general way, I sit (when once I am 
lathered) in such a posture’ on my chair 
as to keep both my hands (the eyes I 
fix intently on the barbering counte- 
nance) lying clenched along my sides, 
and pointed directly at the midriff of the 
barber; that so, on the smallest ambi- 
guity of movement, I may dash in upon 
him, and overset him in a twinkling. 

** I scarce know rightly how it hap- 
pened; but. here, while I am anxiously 
studying the foolish twisted visage of the 
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shaver, and he just then chanced to lay 
his long whetted weapon a little too 
abruptly against my bare throat, I gave 
him such a sudden bounce on the abdo- 
minal viscera, that the silly varlet had 
wellnigh suicidally slit his own wind- 
pipe. For me, truly, nothing remained 
but to indemnify the man; and then, 
contrary to my usual principles, to tie 
round a broad stuffed cravat, by way of 
cloak to what remained unshorn.” 


Thus equipped, he boldly sallies 
from the Tiger to the Audience Hall 
of Schabacker, and prevails on a 
lackey to deliver his Petition. 


“« The lackey, however, did not keep 
me long waiting ; but returned with—I 
may say, the text of this whole Circular 
—the almost rude answer (which you, 
my Friends, out of regard for me and 
Schabacker, will not divulge) that, ‘ In 
case I were the Attila Schmelzle of Scha- 
backer’s Regiment, I might lift my pi- 
geon-liver flag again, and fly to the De- 
vil, as I did at Pimpelstadt.’ Another 
man would have dropt dead on the spot: 
J, however, walked quite stoutly off, an- 
swering the fellow, ‘ With great plea- 
sure indeed, I fly to the Devil; and so 
Devil a fly I care.” On the road home, 
I examined myself whether ic had not 
been the Pontac that spoke out of me; 
(though the very examination contradict- 
ed this, for Pontac never examines ;) 
but I found that nothing but I, my heart, 
my courage, perhaps, had spoken; and 
why, after all, any whimpering? Does 
not the patrimony of my good wife en- 
dow me better than ten Catechetical 
Professorships? And has she not fur- 
nished all the corners of my book of Life 
with so many golden clasps, that I can 
open it for ever without wearing it? Let 
henhearts cackle and pip; I flapped my 
pinions, and said, ‘ Dash boldly through 
it, come what may!’ I felt myself exci- 
ted and exalted ; I fancied Republics, in 
which I, as a hero, might be at home; I 
longed to be in that noble Grecian time, 
when one hero readily put up with bas- 
tinadoes from another, and said, ‘ Strike, 
but hear!’ and out of this ignoble one, 
where men will scarcely put up with 
hard words, to say nothing of more. I 
painted out to my mind how I should 
feel, if, in happier circumstances, I were 
uprooting hollow Thrones, and before 
whole nations mounting on mighty deeds 
as on the Temple-steps of Immortality ; 
and in gigantic ages, finding quite other 
men to outman and outstrip, than the 
mite-populace about me, or, at the best, 
here and there a Vulcanello. I thought 
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and thought, and grew wilder and wilder, 
and intoxicated myself, (no Pontac ins 
toxication therefore, which, you know, 
increases more by continuance than ces. 
sation of drinking, ) and gesticulated open. 
ly, as I put the question to myself— 
* Wilt thou be a mere state lap-dog? A 


dog’s-dog, a pium desiderium of an impium | 


desiderium, an Ex-Ix, a Nothing’s-No- 
thing ?—Fire and Fury!” 

The Army-chaplain, returned to the 
Tiger, prepares to go to bed. And 
here we find that Dr Kitchiner is one 
of his disciples. For he tells us that 
the wine did not take from him the 
good sense to look under the bed, be. 
fore going into it, and examine whe. 
ther any one was lurking there ; for 
example, the Dwarf, or the Giant, or 
the Rat-catcher, or the Legations« 
Rath, that is the BlindRouge-mantle ; 
also to shove the key under the latch, 


(the best bolting arrangement of all,) | 


and then, by way of farther assurance, 
to bore his night-screws into the door, 
and pile all the chairs in a heap bee 
hind it; and, lastly, to keep on his 
breeches and shoes, wishing absolutely 
to have no care on his mind, and ready 
for a start at the shortest and slight. 
est notice. Dr Kitchiner, it appears, 
therefore, was*a plagiary; but the 
Army-chaplain far transcends the 
Doctor. 

“ But I had still other precautions to 
take in regard to sleep-walking. To me 
it has always been incomprehensible 
how so many men can go to bed, and 
lie down in their ease there, without re- 
flecting that, perhaps, in the first sleep, 
they may get up again as Somnambulists, 
and crawl over the tops of roofs and the 
like; awakening in some spot where 
they may fall in a moment and break 
their necks. While at home, there is 
little risk in my sleep ; because, my right 
toe being fastened every night with three 
ells of tape (I call it, in jest, our marriage 
tie) to my wife’s left hand, I feel a cer- 
tainty that, in case I should start up from 
this bed-arrest, I must with the tether 
infallibly awaken her, and so by my Ber- 
ga, as by my living bridle, be again led 
back to bed. But here in the Inn, I had 
nothing for it but to knot myself once or 
twice to the bed-foot, that I might not 
wander ; though in this way, an irrup- 
tion of villains would have brought dou- 
ble peril with it.—Alas! so dangerous is 
sleep at all times, that every man, who is 
not lying on his back a corpse, must be 
on his guard, lest, with the general sys- 
tem, some limb or other also fall asleep ; 
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in which case the sleeping limb (there 
are not wanting examples of it in Medi- 
cal History) may next morning be lying 


ripe for amputation. For this reason, I 
have myself frequently awakened, that 
no part of me fall asleep. 

“ Having properly tied myself to the 
bed-posts, and at length got uader the 
coverlid, I now began to° be dubious 
about my Pontac Fire-bath, and appre- 
hensive of the valorous and tumultuous 
dreams too likely to ensue; which, alas, 
did actually prove to be nothing better 
than heroic and monarchic feats, castle- 
stormings, rock-throwings, and the like. 
This point also I am sorry to see so little 
attended to in medicine. Medical gen- 
tlemen, as well as their customers, all 
stretch themselves quietly in their beds, 
without one among them considering 
whether a furious rage, (supposing him 
also directly after to drink cold water in 
his dream, ) or a heart-devouring grief, all 
which he may undergo in vision, does 
harm to life or not.” 


Most unwillingly do we skip over 
the recital of his midnight encounter 
with spirits and apparitions raised to 
frighten the ‘‘ bravest of the brave,” 
by his wicked brother-in-law, the 
Dragoon. The noblest natures are 
most alive to superstitious terrors— 
and the Army-chaplain wrestles all 
night long with blasts from hell 
breathed through the key-hole with 
a pair of bellows, with enchanted co- 
verlets that fly up to the ceiling— 
with utensils that keep crawling out 
from below the bed, up and down the 
floor, at the command of a necroman- 
cer—with the wash-hand basin super- 
naturally waltzing with the jug—and 
with the general clatter of all the furni- 
ture—all the articles of which recipro- 
cally interchange their several offices, 
and join in a general dance of death— 
when lo! blooming like a rose, he be- 
holds his own Tuetoberga in a corner, 
who had, in her fond anxiety for her 
husband's safety, flown to Flitz on the 
wings of love, a day before the os 

»ointed time ; and it seems as if the 
ridal morning were again breaking 
upon his soul. After many embrace- 
ments, Schmelzle finds it necessary to 
bite or cut the coloquinta-apple, and 
give her the half of it, that is to say, 
in plain language, he must communi- 
cate to her the news of his rejected pe-« 
tition for the Catcchetical Professor- 
ship:— 

“ Wishing to spare this joyful heart 
the rudeness of the whole truth, and to 
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subtract something from a heavy bur- 
den, more fit for the shoulders of a man, 
I began: ‘ Bergelchen, the Professor. 
ship affair is taking another, though still 
a# good enough course: the General, 
whom may the Devil and his Grandmo- 
ther teach sense, will not be taken ex- 
cept by storm; and storm he shall have, 
as certainly as I have on my nightcap.* 

“*¢ Then, thou art nothing yet?’ in- 
quired she. 

“¢ For the moment, indeed, not!’ an- . 
swered I, 

« ¢ But for Saturday night ?’ said she. 

**¢ Not quite,’ said I. 

‘«¢ Then am I sore stricken, and could 
leap out of the window,’ said she, and 
turned away her rosy face, to hide its 
wet eyes, and was silent very long. Then, 
with painfully quivering voice, she be- 
gan: ‘Good Christ stand by me at Neu- 
sattel on Sunday, when these high-pran- 
cing prideful dames look at me in church, 
and I grow scarlet for shame !* 

“ Here in sympathetic woe I sprang out 
of bed to the dear soul, over whose bright- 
ly blooming cheeks warm tears were. roll- 
ing, and cried: * Thou true heart, do not 
tear me in pieces so! May I die, if yet 
in these dog-days I become not all and 
everything that thou wishest ! Speak, wilt 
thou be Mining-riithin, Build-rathin, 
Court-riithin, War-rithin, Chamber-rii- 
thin, Commerce-rithin, Legations-rithin, 
or Devil and his Dam’s rithin: I am 
here, and will buy it, and be it. To-mor- 
row I send riding posts to Saxony and 
Hessia, to Prussia and Russia, to Fries- 
land and Katzenellenbogen, and demand 
patents. Nay, I will carry matters far- 
ther than another, and be all things at 
once, Flachsenfingen Court-rath, Schee- 
rau Excise-rath, Haarhaar Building-rath, 
Pestitz Chamber-rath, (for we have the 
cash ;) and thus, alone and single-handed, 
represent with one poder and corpus a 
whole Rath-session of Select Raths; and 
stand, a complete Legion of Honour, on 
one single pair of legs: the like no man 
ever did.” 

“<* O! Now thou art angel-good!’ said 
she, and gladder tears rolled down; ‘thou 
shalt counsel me thyself which are the 
finest Raths, and these we will be.’ 

*** No,’ continued I, in the fire of the 
moment, ‘neither shall this serve us :. to 
me it is not enough that to Mrs Chaplain 
thou canst announce thyself as Building- 
rithin, to Mrs Town-parson as Lega- 
tions-rithin, to Mrs Burgermister as 
Court-rithin, to Mrs Road-and-toll-sur- 
veyor as Commerce-rithin, or how and 
ahere thou pleasest : 

** © Ah! my own too good Attelchen !" 
said she. ~ 
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¢¢ But,’ continued I, ‘ I shall like- 
wise become corresponding member of 
the several Learned Societies in the se- 
veral best capital cities, (among which I 
have only to choose ;) and truly no com- 
mon actual member, but a whole hono- 
rary member ; then thee, as another ho- 
norary member, growing out of my hono- 
rary-membership, I uplift and exalt.’ 


The Army-chaplain now feels that 
he has triumphed over fate and for- 
tune : 

“ But now came bright and brightest 
hours. I had conquered time, I had 
conquered myself and Berga: seldom 
does a conqueror, as I did, bless both the 
victorious and the vanquished party. Ber- 
ga called back her former Heaven, and 
pulled off her dusty boots, and on her 
flowery shoes. Precious morning beve- 
rage, intoxicating to a heart that loves ! 
I felt (if the low figure may be permitted) 
a double-beer of courage in me, now that 
I had one being more to protect. In 
general it is my nature—which the ho- 
nourable Premier seems not to be fully 
aware of—to grow bolder not among the 
bold, but fastest among poltroons, the 
bad example acting on me by the rule of 
contraries. Little touches may in this 
case shadow forth man and wife, with- 
out casting them into the shade: When 
the trim waiter with his green silk apron 
brought up cracknels for breakfast, and I 
told him, * Johann, for two!’ Berga 
said, ‘ He would oblige her very much,’ 
and called him Herr Johann. 

“ Bergelchen, more familiar with rural 
burghs than capital cities, felt a good 
deal amazed and alarmed at the coffee- 
trays, dressing-tables, paper-hangings, 
sconces, alabaster inkholders, with Egyp- 
tian emblems, as well as at the gilt bell- 
handle, lying ready for any one to pull 
out or to push in. Accordingly, she had 
not courage to walk through the hall, with 
its lustres, purely because a whistling 
whiffling Cap-and-feather was gesturing 
up and down init. Nay, her poor heart 
was like to fail when she peeped out of 
the window at so many gay promenading 
town’s-people, (I was briskly that in a 
little while, at my side, she must break 
into whistling a Gascon air down over 
them ;) and thought the middle of this 
dazzling courtly throng. In a case like 
this, reasons are of Jess avail than exam- 
ples. I tried to elevate my Bergelchen, 
by reciting some of my nocturnal dream- 
feasts; for example, how, riding on a 
whale’s back, with a three-pronged fork, 
¥ had pierced and eaten three eagles ; 
and by more of the like sort: but I pro- 





abyss rather than the overleaper of it. 


“ At this time a sheaf of newspapers’ 
was brought me, full of gallant decisive; 


victories. And though these happen 
only on one side, and on the other are 
just so many defeats, yet the former 
somehow assimilate more with my blood 
than the latter, and inspire me (as Schil~ 
ler’s Robbers used to do) with a strange 
inclination to lay hold of some one, and, 
thrash and curry him on the spot. Un. 
luckily for the waiter, he had chanced 
even now, like a military host, to stand 
a triple bell-order for march, before he 
would leave his ground and come up, 
‘ Sir,’ began I, my head full of battle. 
fields, and my arm of inclination to baste 
him; and Berga foared the very worst, 
as I gave her the well-known anger and 
alarm signal, namely, shoved up my cap 
to my hindhead—* Sir, is this your way 
of treating guests ? Why don’t you come 
promptly? Don’t come so again; and 
now be going, friend!’ Although his re- 
treat was my victory, I still kept briskly 
cannonading on the field of action, and 
fired the louder (to let him hear it) the 
more steps he descended in his flight, 
Bergelchen,—who felt quite horror-struck 
at my fury, particularly in a quite strange 
house, and at a quality waiter with silk 
apron, mustered all her soft words against 
the wild ones of a man-of-war, and spoke 
of dangers that might follow. * Dangers,” 
answered I, ‘ are just what I seek; but 
fora man there are none; in all eases 
he will either conquer or evade them, 
either show them front or back.” 


The whole morning till noon passes 
in viewing the sights and trafficking 
for wares, for the most part, in the 
broad street of their Hotel, the Tiger. 
Berga is blessed. In her care for 
household gear, she forgets that of 
dress, and in the potter-market, the 
toilette-table fades from her thoughts. 


“I, for my share, full of true tedium, 
while gliding after her through her vari- 
ous marts, with their long cheapenings 
and chafferings, merely acted the Philo- 
sopher hid within me: I weighed this 
empty Life, and the heavy value whieh 
is put upon it, and the daily anxiety of 
man lest it, this lightest down-feather of 
the Earth, fly off, and feather him, and 
take him with it. These thoughts, per- 
haps, I owe to the street-fry of boys, who 
were turning their market-freedom to ac- 
count, by throwing stones at one an- 
other all round me: for, in the midst of 


[Oct.: 
duced no effect ; perhaps, because to the. 
timid female heart the battle-field was. 
presented rather than the conqueror, the, 
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this tumult, I vividly figured myself to we say; in other words, I made as if I 


be a man, who had never seen war ; and 
who, therefore, never having experienced 
that often of athousand bullets not one will 
hit, feels apprehensive of these few silly 
stones lest they beat in his nose end 
eyes. Oh! It is battle-field alone that 
sows, manures, and nourishes true cou- 
rage even for daily, domestic, and small- 
est perils. For not till he comes from 
the battle-field can a man both sing and 
cannonade; like«the canary-bird, which, 
though so melodious, so timid, so small, 
so tender, so solitary, so soft-feathered, 
can yet be trained to fire off cannon, 
h cannon of smaller calibre.” 

They dine together—alone—in their 
own room—and then issue from the 
purgatory of the market-tumult— 
where Berga, at every booth, had 
something to order and load her at- 
tendant maid with—into Heaven, into 
the Dog Inn, as the best Flitz public 
and pleasure-house without the gates 
is named,—on the way thither, his lit- 
tle wife, his elbow-tendril, extracting 
from him such a measure of courage, 
that while going through the gate, 
(the Army-chaplain aware of the mi- 
litary order, that you must not pass 
near the sentry, threw himself over 
to the other side,) she quietly glided 
on, close by the very guns and fixed 
bayonets of the City Guard. In the 
pleasure-house, Schmelzle in his se« 
cret heart all along keeps looking 
down, with success, on Schabacker’s 
refusal of the Catechetical Profes- 
sorship. But about one in the morn- 
ing, he is destined to find a windmill 
to tilt with, a windmill which truly 
lays about it with somewhat longer, 
stronger, and more numerous arms 
than a giant, for which Don Quixote 
might easily have taken it. Having 
retired for a minute behind one of 
the booths, while Berga walks on— 

“Lo! steering hither with dart and 
spear, comes the Booth-watcher, and 
coins and stamps me, on the spot, into a 
filcher and housebreaker of his Booth- 
street; though the simpleton sees no- 
thing but that I am standing in the cor- 
ner, and doing anything but—taking, 
A sense of honour without callosity is 
never blunted for such attacks. But 
how in the dead of. night was a man of 
this kind, who had nothing in his head— 
at the utmost beer, instead of brains—to 
be enlightened on the truth of the mat- 
ter? 

“T shall not conceal my perilous re- 
source: I seized the fox by the tail, as 


had been muddled, and knew not rightly, 
in my liquor, what I was about : I there- 
fore mimicked everything I was master of, 
in this department ; staggered hither and. 
thither ; splayed out my feet like a dan- 
cing-master ; got into zigzag in spite of 
all efforts at the straight line; nay, I 
knocked my good head (perhaps one of 
the clearest and emptiest of the night) 
like a full one, against real posts. 

“ However, the Booth-bailiff, who pro- 
bably had been oftener drunk than I, and 
knew the symptoms better, or even felt 
them in himself at this moment, looked 
upon the whole exhibition as mere craft, 
and shouted dreadfully : ‘ Stop, rascal ; 
thou art no more drunk thanI! I know 
thee of old. Stand, I say, till I speak to 
thee! Wouldst have thy long finger in 
the market, too? Stand, dog, or I’il make 
thee |” 

* You see the whole nodus of the mat- 
ter: I whisked away zigzag among the 
booths as fast as possible, from the claws 
of this rude Tosspot; yet he still hobbled 
after me. But my Teutoberga, who had 
heard somewhat of it, came running back ; 
clutched the tipsy market-warder by the 
collar, and said (shrieking, it is true, in 
village wise): * Stupid sot, go sleep the 
drink out of thy head, or I'll teach thee! 
Dost know, then, whom thou art speak- 
ing to? My husband, Army-chaplain 
Schmelzle under General and Minister 
von Shabacker at Pimpelstadt, thou 
blockhead !—Fye! Take shame, fellow!” 
The watchman mumbled: ‘ Meant no 
harm,’ and reeled about his business. 
* O thou Lioness!’ said I, in the trans- 
port of love, ‘ why hast thou never been 
in any deadly peril, that I might show 
thee the Lion in thy husband?’” 

His out-of-door adventures and dan« 
gers are now over for the night ;—but 
the Catechetical Professor in Posse has 
yet another trial of his indomitable 
courage to undergo !— 

“ Thus lovingly we both reached home ; 
and perhaps in the sequel of this Fair day 
might still have enjoyed a glorious after- 
midnight, had not the Devil led my eye 
to the ninth volume of Lichtenberg’s 
Works, and the 206th page, where this 
passage occurs: ‘ It is not impossible 
that at a future period, our Chemists nay 
light on some means of suddenly decom. 
posing the Atmosphere by a sort of Fer- 
ment. In this way the world may be 
destroyed,” Ah! True indeed! Since 
the Earth-ball is lapped up in the larger 
Atmospheric ball, let but any chemical 
Scoundrel, in the remotest scoundrel. 
island, say in New Holland, devise some 
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decomposing substance for the Atmo- 
sphere, like what a spark of fire would 
be for a powder-waggon: in a few se- 
conds, the monstrous devouring world- 
storm catches me and you in Flitz by the 
throat; my breathing, and the like, in 
this choke-air is over, and the whole 
game ended! The Earth becomes a bound- 
less gallows, where the very cattle are 
hanged ; worm-powder, and bug-liquor, 
Bradly ant-ploughs, and rat-poison, and 
wolf-traps, in this universal world-trap 
and world-poison, no longer specially 
needful; and the Devil takes the whole, 
in the Bartholomew-night, when this cur- 
sed ‘ Ferment’ is invented.” 

From his Teutoberga, Schmelzle 
conceals these deadly night-thoughts, 
and merely gives order that next morn- 
ing she shall be standing booted and 
ready, at the outset of the returning 
coach—if so were, that she would have 
him speedily to fulfil her wishes in 
regard to the stock of Rathships, which 
lay so near her heart : 

“¢ At the appointed hour, all gaily start- 
ed from the Staple, I excepted; for I still 
retained, even in the fairest daylight, that 
nocturnal Devil’s-Ferment and Decom- 
position (of my cerebral globe as well as 
of the Earth-globe) fermenting in my 
head ; a proof that the night had not af- 
fected me, or exaggerated my fear. The 
Blind Passenger, whom I liked so ill, 
also mounted along with us, and looked 
at me as usual, but without effect; for 
on this occasion, when the destruction 
not of myself only, but of worlds, was 
occupying my thoughts, the Passenger 
was nothing to me but a joke and a show: 
as a man, while his leg is a-sawing off, 
does not feel the throbbing of his heart ; 
or amid the humming of cannon, does 
not guard himself from that of wasps; 
to me any Passenger, with all the fire- 
brands he might throw into my near or 
distant Future, could appear butludicrous, 
at a time when I was reflecting that the 
‘ Ferment’ might, even in my journey 
between Flitz and Neusattel, be, by some 
American or European man of science, 
quite guiltlessly experimenting and de- 
composing, lighted upon by accident and 
let loose. The question, nay prize- 
question now, however, were this—‘ In 
how far, since Lichtenberg’s threatening, 
it may not appear world-murderous and 
self-murderous, if enlightened Potentates 
of chemical nations do not enjoin it on 
their chemical subjects, who in their de- 
compositions and separations may so ea- 
sily separate their soul from their body 
and unite Heaven with earth, not in fu. 
ture to make any other chemical experi- 








COct. 
ments than those already made, which 


hitherto have profited the State rather’ 


than harmed it ?” 

“ Unfortunately, I continued sunk in’ 
this Domsday of the Ferment with all 
my thoughts and meditations, without, 
in the whole course of our return from 
Flitz to Neusattel, suffering or observing 
anything, except that I actually arrived 
there, and at the same time saw the Blind 
Passenger once more go his ways. 

‘“* My Bergelchen alone had I constant. 
ly looked at by the road, partly that I 
might still see her, so long as life and 
eyes endured; partly that, even at the, 
smallest danger to her, be it a great, or 
even an all-over-sweeping Deluge and 
World’s-doom, I might die, if not for 
her, at least by her, and so united with 
that stanch true heart, cast away a 
plagued and plaguing life, in which, at 
any rate, not half my wishes for her have 
been fulfilled,” 


Such was Schmelzle, the Army- 
chaplain, and would-be Catechetical 
Professor, as his character is set out 
by himself in his choice piece of auto- 
biography, bearing the name of Jean 
Paul Richter. Will our friend Mr 
Carlyle—with whose translation we 
have made free—a man of talents, 
genius, and enthusiasm—please to go 
along with us in a few off-hand res 
marks on this very singular and ori« 
ginal production ? 

Schmelzle is not represented as sub- 
ject to habitual andinvincibleobmutes- 
cence from anticipation of possible con- 
structions and consequences of every 
word he is disposed to utter ; a symp- 
tom which it strikes us must offer 
itself in every case of genuine and 
well-developed fear, except where re« 
sisted by an immense and uncontrol- 
lable—or accidental—constitutional— 
but morbid tendency to garrulity— 
which ought then to be distinetly sta- 
ted—or by that peculiar well-known 
different affection of the same disease, 
in which the urgency of the present 
impression of fear absolutely takes 
away the power of understanding dan- 
ger removed in the very next degree 
of futurity, and in fact of understand- 
ing the very danger that is feared ; so 
that the person or creature thus af- 
fected is carried by the fear directly 
and with volition into the danger, the 
well-known philosophical explanation 
of fascination in particular instances 
of Natural History, and from which 
we might take into the language of 
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Moral Pathology, to describe this case, 
the general expression, for which we 
have present use, of the Fascination of 
Fear. 

We have no idea, then, that a truly 
timid man could ever speak in cases 
of the simple disease, (putting gar- 
rulity out of the question,) except 
under this fascination of fear, and 
where by speaking he would inevita- 
bly incur the danger he wished to 
avoid, or a greater. We conceive that if 
he were possessed of the secret ofa prime 
Minister’s treason, in a country where 
deportation, perpetual imprisonment, 
and the process which renders a short 
imprisonment perpetual, are well ma- 
naged, the first and only person to 
whom he would communicate his 
knowledge, would be the Minister 
himself :—that in a free country he 
would draw his breath under a peren- 
nial torrént of actions of damages and 
ag rege for libels, fractured in all 

is limbs, and occasionally beaten to 
death for having broken off marriages, 
injured parties in their professional 
prospects, good reputation, &c. by the 
indiscreetly directed disclosure of par- 
ticulars which he had acquired in 
closets, under sofas, and other pla 
ces of concealment, into which he had 
been driven by the fear of being dis- 
covered lurking, which he was not dos 
ing, about the house, and prying,which 
he was not intending to do, into its 
mysteries, &c.—for we can easily ima 
gine him, when once he has unfortu- 
nately got into a house, pursued in 
the most extraordinary manner about 
the stairs and closets by the house-~ 
maid, the children, the cat, the wind; 
till there is no one place or thing about 
it, of which he would wish to have 
remained ignorant, which he does not 
know like his pockets. 

Nothing of all this occurs with our 
hero. We can suppose the truly timid 
patient from this turn of the complaint, 
in all ‘* feasts, societies, and throngs of 
men,” as much an object of fear to 
others as they are to him, and more 
justly :—no man knowing what incom- 
municable matters, touching himself, 
he may contain ; and all looking upon 
him with horrible apprehensions of the 
next eruption of volcanic matter which 
the madness of fear may produce, and 
in perplexity and terrors equal to his 
own, not knowing whether it is safer to 
look at him with denunciation which 
will infallibly extort what you wish to 
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suppress, or, with complacency, which 
may either inspire him with a sudden 
delirium of confidence, and so una< 
wares, and in a moment, with a jump, 
force up the lid which he is himself 
endeavouring to keep down, or be con=" 
strued by him into what it is—an ace 
knowledgment of your own fears—and 
thus both guide his thoughts irresis- 
tibly to the point from which you are 
in agony to divert them, and by con- 
tagiously inflaming his fears, produce 
al secret-—of which probably he 
nows nothing ; or, on the other hand, 
to turn away from him altogether, 
which, again, if it should be done ina 
marked manner, or if it should by pos- 
sibility strike him as being so, would 
be liable to all the same misconstruc- 
tions by him, and misconsequences, as 
any contrivable way of looking at him. 
hen a man is represented to us, 
and in the whole exposition not a syl- 
lable of this kind occurs, we cannot 
seriously persuade ourselves that the 
intention of the Biographer, or fan- 
cy-painter, has been to give us the 
portrait of a man characterised by the 
ruling passion of fear. We have a 
better opinion of Jean Paul as an ob- 
server and imaginer of human nature, 
than to believe that he thought of any 
thing of the sort ; nor have we any idea 
that he meant, in Herr Schmelzle, to 
shew us the commixture of fear and 
daring in other proportions than those 
required to compound the ordinary 
courage of the human being. We have 
remarked, that he does many things 
which we ourselves, and we do not hold 
ourselves peculiarly meticulous, will 
not venture upon. We go indeed in 
stage-coaches: but even that askssome< 
thing of the spirit of adventure. A 
man who had “ the sense of death” 
fully, and to that degree which would 
entitle him to be designated a faint- 
heart, a lily-liver, or by any other of 
those (intended —— appella- 
tions, by which the rash and fool- 
hardy endeavour to depreciate the vir- 
tue of prudence, in apprehension cer- 
tainly would not. It may be particu. 
larly remarked that our German ad- 
venturer, in taking his place, entirely 
neglects the precaution, in which we 
never remember ourselves to have fail- 
ed, of leaving the positively engaging 
it till the others were all disposed of, 
and he could know everything that 
could be known beforehand of his tra- 
velling party. It is inconceivable to 
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what hazards the man exposes himself, 
(illi robur et ces triplex—he has a heart 
of oak, and t to have three coats of 
mail, ) who thinks no more of his life, 
than toopen the first stage-coach door 
he comes up to, and step in. But, in 
deed, we are of opinion that this whole 
affair of courage is generally and 
greatly misrepresented and misunder- 
stood. One hero, a friend and com- 
panion-in-arms of our fifth Harry, 
whose character has, in these later 
times, been cleared up from current 
misconception, viewed it correctly, and 
has said well on it. We would reason 
thus. To what end is valour sought, ac- 
quired, lauded ?>—Possibly for the de- 
struction of other men’s lives ; surely 
not for that of our own. It is excel 
lent only by its protecting quality. 
Homer, the great poet of war, speaks 
of it ey rem under this notion ; 
and we here beg leave to correct a false 
translation we have this moment made 
of another classical authority, where, 
for the sake of a pretty play on the 
words, we have wrenched and torn 
out, like other conceited triflers with 
Gther men’s senses, the pith of the 
saying,—for Horace does not attri- 
bute to the man who could put him- 
self on board the steam-vessel a heart 
of oak, but some sort of oaken indu- 
mentum or integument—illi robur et 
ws—circa pectus—evidently pointing to 
the defensive energy of great daring: 
—and possibly in the first-mentioned 
piece of dress, if it is to be so taken, 
glancing not obscurely at a cork-jacket. 
t this digressively. 

What we would say is briefly this. 
No man fights for nothing. A soldier 
for ninepence a-day. A quiet man 
for a quiet life. “ Thrice is he armed 
that has his quarrel just,” viz. so ad< 

justed that he is in no danger of co- 
ming off second best. The long and 
the short of the matter is, the depths 
of the subject are as follows—courage 
is a composed force. It results from 
the perception of a danger, and the 
desire to avoid it: and is that oblique 
or diagonal motion which carries the 
man safely out of it. If the shortest 
road out happens to lie through the 
line of infantry advancing opposite to 
him, the courageous man goes through. 
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If it leads in any other direction, he 
takes that other direction. The In. 
dians of America, noted among the 
heroic races of the earth, hold it quite 
a point of courage in a warrior to steal 
himself well out of danger. Here-then 
is the ground laid on which the skil- 
ful speculator will easily build. If 
any metaphysician will shew the per- 
ception of danger to be something dif» 
ferent from the fear of it, he is wel. 
come, and we shall with pleasure ree 
ceive and read his book. We have no 
idea of any difference. This being 
established, than which we believe no- 
thing can be clearer, it follows, as of 
itself, we think, to the reader’s com- 
plete satisfaction, first, that courage is, 
as we have said, a compound of fear 
and daring, i.e. the desire or impulse 
to escape, or pass out, from danger ; 
and, secondly, that there is no degree 
of fear which may not enter into the 
composition of genuine courage. This 
slight analysis will, we hope, remove 
any difficulty or error under which 
the reader may hitherto have laboured, 
in his ideas on a subject which, as we 
have already had occasion. to remark, 
has been, in general, but indifferently 
understood, and will allow us to re« 
turn to ours. The timid man is not 
he who fears danger, for that is the 
man in his senses, but he who seeing, 
and, of course, unless he is mad or 
drunk, fearing, does not know to ex< 
tricate himself from it. 

We here offer ourselves an example 
of the very species of fear we have 
particularly endeavoured to explain. 
For two hours past have we sat hear- 
ing on our stair the steps of the swart 
imp empowered to torment us,—and 
who was not on them,—and fearing 
that it would be impossible for us to 
bring.the matter to a just and perfect 
conclusion, ere the last line should be 
required from our hands. This has 
actually happened. There is his step. 
That is his small, but imperative tap. 
The last line goes irrevocably, and the 
reader, half-illumined and half-dark- 
ened, staggers in perplexity to bed, 
trusting, between sleeping and wa- 
king, to puzzle out for himself the 
mysterious and unresolved Philosophy 
of Fear. 
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Poetry, it is said, has long been a 
in the market—there has for 
many years been a glut of that com- 
modity—nor will either wholesale or 
retail dealers, nor yet persons not in 
trade, on any account — a sorts of 
it, even at the most reduced prices. 
This assertion seems to us to be made 
in the teeth of the Principles of Poli- 
tical Economy. There cannot be a 
long-continued glut of any article, for 
a demand of which there is provision 
made in the very constitution of hu- 
man nature. Poetry is at once a ne- 
cessary ard a luxury of life. If too 
much of it has been produced, there 
will and must be a temporary cessa- 
ee of its yom ~ —_ in 
must is of perhaps at 
a loss, and the people domaity em 
ployed in it, must either remain idle 
er turn themselves to some other em- 
ployment. But it is plain that things 
must speedily come round ; and as it 
is said, and, with certain limitations, 
truly said, that there cannot be two 
rates, at the same time, of profits of 
capital, poets and prose-writers will 
soon find themselves again on an equa- 
lity, and advance with equally rapid 
strides to the wealthy condition of 
Croesus King of Lydia, or Mr Roths- 
child. ; 
Supposing, then, that about some 
half dozen years ago the thing was 
rather omelets that the genius of 
poetry was too creative under the de- 
sire which it had awakened for its 
ewn products; that the muses, for- 
getting the law of markets, continued 
too long in a state of inspiration ; that 
Messrs Longman and Co., Mr Mur- 
ray, Mr Blackwood, and Mr Constable, 
would lanch out into speculation and 
adventure in Parnassian produce, evel 
after the reading public had exhibit- 
ed symptoms of a nausea or over-dose 
—has not the evil cured itself? Are 
not the gates of all the markets again 
nt for poetry? Are not the old 
ands all re-engaged ; and is not the 
reading public hungry as of yore, and 
walking about with her hands in her 
petticoat pockets, most anxious to 
purchase poetry at any price? 


=. 


The truth is, that so far from there 
being no demand for poetry, the de- 
mand for it is too great, and there is 
for the present a deficiency in the 
supply. Our old poets have all -be« 
come rich, and consequently fat and 
indolent. It is unreasonable to expect 
that an old, fat, rich poet, who has 
incessantly been buying into the 
stocks for the last quarter of a century, 
or eating up all the small farms round 
about him, till he has become a land« 
ed proprietor of the third degree, 
should not finally retire from busi- 
ness; and in otio cum dignitate, pre 
pare himself for another and a Bete 
ter world. 

This, we are truly happy to see, is 
the case with most of our elderly 
bards. But what, it may be said, are 
our younger enes about? All working 
away, we have no doubt, most in« 
dustriously—at the silk, cotton, or 
woollen trade—and me goods of 
the most beautiful and various pate 
terns, designed by the Nine Muses, 
under the immediate superintendence 
of Apollo. The demand has been 
calling, if not loudly, yet with a firm 
steady voice, for the oe 5 Sl we: 
shall erelonghear the supply answering 
the demand in pleasant murmurs, and 
see her stepping forth with alaerity to 
meet her lord and master, deprived of 
whose countenance and embraces she 
pines and dies. 

There never was such an opening as 
there is now for young poets about to 
enter into business, and to set up for 
themselves. Many men of great skill 
and experience in that trade have re« 
tired, as we have seen, in easy or in 
affluent circumstances, and ready to 
give new adventurers the ful benefit 
of their example and advice, in all de- 
partments of the art. And it pleases 
us to know, that many young poets 
there ate, who have sufficient capital 
to enable and to mspirit them to em« 
bark, at first in moderate undertakings 
—not sufficient to tempt and betray 
them into hazardous speculations, too 
generally terminating in bankruptcy, 
in Cessio Bonorum or Benefit of the 
Insolvent Act. 
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And where is the necessity for all 
those dissuasive warnings addressed. 
by old cankered critics, to young —— 
ful poets. inst entering into what, 
we i sm to call, the Trade in 
Parnassian Produce? They have heard 
that the culture of the cane is uncer- 
tain—and that sugars and rums are 
addicted to unaccountable and ruin- 
ous fits of abstraction, in which it is 
impossible to conjecture whether they 
are going to look up or down. And, 
therefore, they keep croaking about 
the variableness of the seasons, and ex- 
haustion of soils, and so forth—as if 
the atmosphere of the mind were like 
that of matter, and decay incident to 
what is immortak We are no great 
chemists,—yet we have chemistry 
enough to know that there are not a 
great many earths. Nay, the out- 
ward elements themselves are but Four 
in number at the most. But the ele- 
ments of the spirits of men—who 
knows their number? Who knows not 
that even their happiest combinations, 
all comprehended under the name of 
genius, may better be called infinite 
than the sands of the sea, or the stars 
of Heaven, for these are all numbered 
—those continuing incessantly to be 
bright with power and beauty, till the 
human destinies shall have been com- 
pleted on earth. 

- Even we, who are only a middle-aged 
prose-writer, with few or no sparks of 
poetry in our constitution, cannot but 

k with a. generous envy on the 
young poet entering onlife. Yet, it is 
a mistake, we suspect, to say that the 
portrait before his eyes is all bright- 
ness and glory. Much—perhaps more 
of it is darkness and glory—in which, 
although he enters it with a fearless 

irit, he is often bewildered—some- 
times lost. Yet nature allows him no 
guide but his own prophetic soul— 


And like a re-appearing star 
Like a glory foun afar , 
he rises when least expected, perha 

when wholly haben ony et the 
dazzled eyes of mena—loving—admi- 
ring— adoring — perhaps dreading— 
hating—persecuting, and at last de- 
stroying him—speak, spirit of Byron 
—speak—till the earth that rang with 
ns to hail his rising light, wails 
orth a remorseful and unavailing ele- 
gy, when it sinks in sudden sunset-— 

the isles are darkened. 
But we were not meaning to say a 
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word about such spirits as these— 
“ like angel visits few and far be- 
tween.” We were thinking on young 
poets—in general—of whom matty, 


we hope, are born every year—if not, 


every month—every day—for, if it be 
otherwise, whence over all human 


hearts the power of song? Shall we: 
believe that a feeling for the beautiful, 


—that is, for poetry—is almost uni- 
versal—that the finest perception of its 
approach, and the most exquisite taste 
and judgment, as to the means Art 
employs to produce or enhance its emoe 
tion, are so far from being rare, “ the 
mere product of the common day”— 
and yet shall we, at the same time, 
believe that a genius for the creation 
of the Beautiful, that is, for Poetry, is 
God-given but to a few—that the 
darkness of one age has but its single 
star—that of another perhaps a cons 
stellation, composed of a few stars of 
various degrees of brightness—that of 
most of the ages starless altozether— 
and if here and there lighted up—with 
artificial lamps merely—not even oil« 
gas—or coal-gas—that are perpetuall 
requiring to be fed and trimmed with 
common train oil, often going out one 
by one when the gloom is thickest, 
sometimes extinguished all at once as 
if by one consent of suicide, and what 
is perhaps the worst case of all, now 
and then, during the whole winter of 
some unhappy century, not lighted at 
all, so that the people of wliat is pro- 
perly called the dark age, go gro 
ping about, jostling in the streets, and 
tumbling even over the steps of church 
es and temples, within whose pillared 
shade there is not a glimmer of radi- 
ance—but all black as Nox and Ere- 
bus ? 

For our own single selves, we shall 
never believe anything of the kind. 
True, that the number of poets who 
write poetry is unfortunately to those 
who do not but small; and had we 
time and room, which we have not, 
we could find such an explanation of 
that as would be instantly satisfactory 
to all mankind. This is equally clear 
and certain, that hitherto in different 
ages and countries there has been pre- 
cisely the proper number of poets, 
great and small. We defy you to 
show any era that, having had but one 
great poet, would have been the bet- 
ter of two; nay, any era that, having 
had no great poet, could have been the 
better of one. Thank Heaven, that 
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there is but one Iliad; one Divine Co- 
medy, “ohe Paradise, Lost. Homer, 
Dante, Milton, each were suns. And 
one sun at a time is sufficient. Then 
such suns ! 

But perhaps it may be said, al« 
though we grant that there have not 
been too few great ts, we cannot 
help thinking that there have been 
a great deal too many small. No. 
There you are out again. There has 
been just the precisely proper num- 
ber of small. For the smallest poet 
that ever sung, provided that, small 
as he was, he was a poet at all, was, 
we must say it, far from meaning to 
give so worthy a reader as you, my 
dear sir, the slightest offence, and 
sincerely begging your pardon, and 
offering an apology if we have done so, 
was, we say, many times greater than 
you, well-employed Advocate as you 
are, both on account of your own elo-« 
quence, ingenuity, business talents, 
and knowledge of the law, and on that 
of the talents and integrity of your 
wife’s three brothers and two of your 
own, all rejoicing in the highly respect 
able title of W.S. 

What do you mean bysmall? There 
is “ small beer,” for example. Well, 
then, is not the smallest beer better 
than absolute water? And if small 
beer be the best of its kind, what bet~ 
ter light drink for quenching thirst 
in existence ? Perhaps, you who have 
been on the Grand Mulet despise 
Ben Nevis ; and in the height of your 
impertinence call. it contemptuously 
asmall mountain. But Ben Nevis, 
though only about four thousand feet 
high, will be respected and admired 
for centuries after your very surname 
has become extinct. A royal Bengal 
Tiger of the first class is about fourteen 
and a half hands high ; but would 
you venture, with only your two selves 
in @ jungle, to call one about the 
height of a trotting Galloway, small ? 
The smallest wild elephant would, in 
your eyes, seem great enough, as he 

ept wreathing his trunk round a tree 
in whose top branches you had taken 
shelter ; and you are one of the last 
men in the world to call a serpent, 
whose mouth might be preparing to 
suck you in, small, although he might 
be less than him who of old stopped 
the march of a Roman army. - 
- It has thus appeared that there has 
always been, at all times, and in all 
places, precisely the right number of 
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poets, great and small, neither more 
nor less—it. has also appeared that a 
small poet, when looked at in a pro~ 
per light, looms in the distance con 
siderably larger than even large men 
who are not poets at all—and we shall 
next find, on a very little inquiry, 
that there has, at all times, and in all 
places, been precisely the proper pro= 
portion kept between the tive 
quantities, and also qualities, of poetry 
and prose. We are anxious to insist 
on this, because we have been told by 
persons who can themselves write nei< 
ther, that at present prose flourishes 
and poetry decays, whereas the truth 
is, that there never was a time when 
so many authors excel in both; the 
— of the division of labour not 
ing, in rerum natura, necessarily 
applicable, it would appear, to men 
of genius in the cultivation of the va- 
rious fields of literature, but rather, in 
rerum natura, inapplicable, as the 
works of Voltaire, Rousseau, Dryden, 
Swift, Pope, Dr Johnson, Scott, Soue 
they, and others—some of them in< 
complete in a hundred volumes—do 
most irrefragably demonstrate. 
That there has lately been some- 
thing of a leaning towards prose fice 
tion, is true ; but it has not been what 
Wordsworth calls the great “ stream 
of tendency.” That has flowed on with 
a mingled tide. It is not easy to say 
what should be written in prose, and 
what in rhyme. There is much that 
may and should be written in either— 
much that may and should be written 
in both. Probably the very highest 
passion—certainly the very highest 
imagination, prefers eg both 
in spirit and form. But all of both 
kinds, under the very highest, courts, 
and is within the com of — 
It may be, that the difference chiefly 
lies in the difference of the music. 
There is a power both of awe and 
beauty in the versification of Milton, 
for example, which would still reside 
in Milton’s words, arrange them as 
you will, in any order that is consist 
ent with the genius of the English 
lan . But it would be a dimi- 
nished and obscured power—shorn, 
not of all, but of many of its beams. 
There would be no “ false glitter” — 
much “ permissive lustre’—but we 
should no longer have the “ fulgent 
head and shape star-bright.” So we 
feel that in some pa of Burke's 
prose, and of Coleriige’o<nothing 
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but another kind of music is wanting 
—to make * the strain of a higher 
me@od” that is—poetry. 

This being the case, it would be odd 
were our age—far advanced in civili- 
zation—to possess great writers in 

try, and none in prose, on the same 
or kindred subjects—or great prose- 
writers of an impessioned and imagi- 
native genius, and none in rhyme. 
True, that a mighty poet may be so 
swallowed up, as it were, in some one 
great design—a poem,—and equally 
true that a great prose-writer of fic- 
tion, we use the word in its widest 
meaning, may be so swallowed up- 
in some one great design—a picture 
of the life of man—that neither has 
any other passion, or, if he had, time 
or opportunity to indulge it—but ex- 
cept in such cases, it is natural that 
such nobly endowed minds should try 
all modes of moving the passions and 
imaginations of their fellow creatures, 
and that their genius should alternate 
between prose and poetry. 

It is natural, wesay, that this should 
always happen ; although there may 
be circumstances at particular junc. 
tures, calculated to favour especially 
the one mode or the other; but we 
should think, that such circumstances 
must belong only to particular junc- 
tures, and that as, to whatever side 
they may turn the prevalent genius, 
they are in themselves transitory, that 
genius will, in the long run, be found 
to act oe of itself in the way we 
have noticed—and swayed by its own 
bias, or rather its own essential con- 
formation, addict itself either to what 
is called poetry exclusively, or to prose 
exclusively, or to both—excelling in 
both—or if inferior in the one or in 
the other, inferior but to itself in its 
more successful department. 

Critics—by profession—and we beg 
leave positively toassert, that we are not 
of thenumber—being all great philoso- 
phers, and of course happy in knowing 
the causes of things, think they per- 
ceive the reason why the literature of 
this age is especially strong in prose de- 
lineations of the passions and progress 
of human life. It might puzzle them, 
however, to show why Sir Walter 
Scott was born about the year 1766— 
not to speak of others who made their 
appearance thereabouts, ora littlelater. 
Now, almost all the works they have 
in their eye, when philosophizing, have 


been produced within these: fifteen 
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years, some of them within these fifs 
teen months. What a small segment 
is that of the circle of time? Might 
they not, just as rationally, give gee 
neral views of the causes that have 
acted on the character of our litera~ 
ture within the three last days ? What 
if an author of the highest genius, 
and also new and —s original, 
were to rise up to-morrow? Must he 
be immediately accounted for by the 
philosophical critics? Because certain 
subjects are for a certain number of 
years treated in a certain manner by 
acertain number of writers of genius; 
why seek to show that this provesand 
proceeds from the peculiar Spirit of 
the Age, when a moment’s reflection 
tells us that, if so, then twenty years 
ago, or far less, the Spirit of the Age 
was another Spiritaltogether ; and that, 
if twenty days herice a great poet, 
different entirely from Wordsworth, 
Scott, or Byron, should appear, theres 
fore the Spirit of the Age would ail at 
once be changed, and a set of new 
theories would have to be spun for 
the occasion, to account for the exist- 
ence of a human being of transcendent 
power, who, we humbly think, would 
be sufficiently accounted for, by urging 
that it was the will of God he should 
be created early in the 18th century ? 
For a good many years, everything 
that happened—the greatest and the 
most trifling occurrences—every book 
that was published, good, bad, or in- 
different, was laid to the charge of the 
French Revolution. Now, will the 
profoundest rns of them all 
account satisfactorily, even for onesin« 
gle individual who has flourished since 
that event, Christopher North and the 
Rise and Progress of Blackwood’s Ma« 
gazine ? 

In short, for a few years—or months 
—it may be—one kind of literature 
seems rather to prevail over other con- 


genial kinds; and all the wiseacres © 


and cause-mongers are enditing philo- 
sophical paragraphs to account for 
such a most extraordinary or wonder 
ful phenomenon. Before they can 
prevail on a bookseller to publish their 
speculations, the order of things un< 
dergoes a system-smashing reverse. 


All the while, it has been known to 
all who know anything of the geo- 
graphy of the mind, that the great 
river of Thought which so-many sup- 
posed had taken a mysterious turn— 
say westward or eastward—in ditect - 
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jposition to its former flow, and 
dowel itself determined to disappear 
mh degrees into the distant desert, or, 

at once, to plunge into an adja- 
cent sea—was rolling on as it had ever 
rolled—having merely made a few 
slight deviations from its usual chan- 
nel, in the natural exultation of a 
flood, reinforced by many torrent tri- 
butaries from the high lands, sweep- 
ing away a few old obsolete land- 
marks here, a few erazy buildings 
there, but behind the selemn forests 
gliding along its ancient course, with 
the same name it had borne for un- 
numbered ages, and flinging up on its 
grand natural mounds and embank- 
ments, its inexhaustible treasures of 
diamonds and gold. 

We seldom remember at all, and 
never distinctly one month, a single 
syllable of what we wrote the month 
before,—though we understand that 
— word is not so soon forgot- 
ten by the forgetful world ; but we 
have a suspicion that we touched 
lightly on this ground in our review 
of the Epicurean. Did net we start 
the ideaof worn-out soils, &c. &c. &c.? 
Let us now, therefore, say a very few 
words on another point of our: creed, 
on which we have heard heterodoxy 
sported by some who might have 
known better, and who have, indeed, 
very nobly refuted their theory by their 
practice. 

The question is one which must 
often have perplexed those who have 
reasoned upon the art of poetry. Is 
it beneficial to a poet, or to a critic, 
to have investigated its laws? The natu- 
ral grounds of thedoubtare first, Theo- 
retical. The poet writes by feeling— 
the true critic judges by feeling. But 
the investigation of laws seems to be 
removing both composition and criti- 
cism from the dominion of feeling, 
and transferring it to an inadequate 
faculty—reason—intellect. Secondly, 
from'the result—viz. that certain poets, 
as well as other artists, have been too 
scientific—as Milton in his language 
seems so—Wordsworth in thought is 
so. Is there any such necessary con- 
sequence? If there were, it might not 
much signify—it might be merely the 
sacrifice of a particular poet to the 
progress of the art. But it does not 
appear that thought must necessarily 
destroy feeling. The natural result 
ought to be, that it will support and 
guard ‘it, 


Two ways may be conceived in 
which the injurious effect will ha 
pen, both resolvable into this one, that 
the Poet thus loses the native original 
passion of his art. One is, that he bes 
comes changed in his intellectual dis 
positions, seeking principles not in 
subordination and subserviency to his 
art,—but for themselves,— turning 
from a poet into a philosophical critic. 
Perhaps, if the secret be searched, 
gradually uniting his pleasure of self= 
consciousness more with intellectual 
discovery, and less with the proper 
work and love of poetry. So that he 
may come at last to write, in order to 
illustrate his theories—making the 
art subordinate and subservient to 
that science which should have been 
so to it; reversing precedence—caue 
sation—everything. To the philoso- 
pher, this must be a right precedence. 
To the poet a wrong one. ‘The second 
way is very like the last part of the 
first, more particularized. Laws are 
a light to the mind, if they guide it 
unfelt: if they are distinctly present, 
they are usually fetters. ‘That is to 
say, if the law is distinctly present bes 
fore it is obeyed, it subjects the mind ; 
if it only gradually becomes present 
at last, from having been obeyed, that 
is good. Laws belong to the calm of 
the mind. But the temper of composi-< — 
tion is impetuous self-will: seeming 
lawlessness, only that there is an uns 
perceived instinct-like law, that is 
—a vigilant and regulates. A tu- 
tored, trained-up poet of rule is con- 
ceived of as the extinction of poetry— 
a perfect no-poet. His mind is sub- 
jected to laws given him from others ; 
and, therefore, a certain degree of fear 
and unself-reliance reigns over his 
work. He obeys no bidding within ; 
but a memory of rules. Everything 
has been done to withdraw him from 
trusting to impulse, by giving him 
another trust, the least like impulse 
which is perpetually and essentially 
variable,—namely, an invariable Code. 

Will it not happen that the poet 
who has studied too deeply, (this is 
feebly expressed—he cannot oe too 
deeply, ) but who has withdrawn hime 
self too much out of the passion into 
the s ation of the art, will put 
himself into the condition of the train- 
ed poet?—that he will destroy his 
reliance upon his own impulses ?— 
that he will make up a false and face 
titious trust in rules, that is, in nos 
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tions intellectually conceived? and be« 
come, like the other, subject to a me- 
mory of rules. He is in this happier, 
that the rules are of his own discoves 
Wy 3 but in this, on the same footing 

at they are external to the present 
moments, though brought from former 
moments, of his own mind; and, there- 
fore, in contradiction to the spirit of 
composition, which is essentially a 
spirit born, as it were, at every mo- 
ment of the moment. 

This seems the cause of the effect. 
It is not, however, necessary. All thatis 
requisite is, that the Poet should not 
imagine, that to have thought on his 
art, is to exempt him from feeling it, but 
know that the more he thinks, he lays 
on himself an obligation to the more 
feeling. ‘ 

It is not easy to believe that no great 
broad lights have been thrown on the 
mysteries of men’s minds since the 
days of the great poets, moralists, and 
metaphysicians of the ancient world. 
We seem to feel more profoundly than 
they—to see, as it were, into a new 
world, The things of that world are 
of such surpassing worth, that in cer- 
tain awe-struck moods, weregard them 
as almost above the province of Poetry. 
Since the revelation of Christianity, all 
moral thought has been sanctified by 
Religion. Religion has given ita purity, 
a solemnity, a sublimity, which, even 
among the noblest of the heathen, we 
shail look for in vain. The know- 
ledge that shone but by fits and dimly 
on the eyes of Socrates and Plato, 
* that rolled in vain to find the light,” 
has descended ever many lands into 
*¢ the huts where poor men lie,” —and 
thoughts are familiar there, beneath 
the low and smoky roofs, higher—su- 
blimer far, than ever flowed from the 
lips of Grecian sage, meditating among 
the magnificence of his pillared tem- 
ples. The whole condition and cha- 
racter of the Human Being—in Chris- 
tian countries—has been raised up to 
a loftier elevation ; and we may say 
that human nature may be looked at 
in the face without a sense of degra~ 
dation, even when it wears the aspect 
of ‘poverty and distress. Sincé-that 
Religion was given us, and not before, 
has been felt the meaning of that sub- 
lime expression—The Brotherhood of 
Man. 

- Yet it is just as true—that there 
is as much misery and suffering in 
Christendom—nay, far more of them 
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all—than troubled and tore men’s 
hearts during the reign of all those 
superstitions and idolatries. But with 
what different feelings is it all thought 
of—spoken of—looked at—alleviated 
— repented—expiated—atoned for— 
now ? In the olden time, such was the 
prostration of “ the million,” that it 
was only when seen in high places that 
even Guilt and Sin were felt to be aps 
palling—Remorse was the privilege 
of Kings and Princes—and the Furies 
shook their scourges but before the 
eyes of the high-born, whose crimes 
had brought eclipse across the ancese 
stral glories of some ancient line. 

But we now know that there is but 
one origin, from which flow all disas. 
trous issues, alike to the King and the 
beggar. It is Sin that does “ with the 
lofty equalize the low,”—and the same 
deep-felt community of guilt and 
groans which renders Religion awful 
—has given to poetry, ina lower degree, 
something of the same character—has 
made it far more profoundly tender, 
more overpowerfully pathetic, more 
humane and thoughtful far, more 
humble as well as more high, like 
Christian Charity, more comprehens 
sive ; nay, we may say, like Christian 
Faith, felt by those to whom it is 
given, to be trom on high; and if not 
utterly destroyed, darkened and mis 
ay weakened by a wicked or vie 
cious life. 

We may affirm, then, that as hus 
man nature has been so greatly puri- 
fied and elevated by the Christian Ree 
ligion, Poetry, which deals with hue 
man nature in all its dearest and most 
intimate concerns, must have partaken 
of that purity and that elevation— 
and that it may now be a far holier and 
more sacred inspiration, than when 
it was fabled to be the gift of Apolle 
and the Muses. We may not circums 
scribe its sphere. To what cerulean 
heights shall not the wing of Poetry 
soar? Into what dungeon-gloom shall 
she not descend ? If such be her powers 
and privileges, shall Poetry not be the 
servant and minister of Religion ? 

If from moral fictions of life, Reli« 
gion be altogether excluded, then, it 
would indeed be a waste of words, to 
show that they must be worse than 
worthless. They must be, not impere 


fect merely, but false, and not false. 


merely, but calumnious against hus 
man nature. ‘The agonies of passion 
fling men down to the dust on their 
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knees, or smite them motionless as 
stone-statues, sitting alone in their 
darkened chambers of despair. But 
sooner or later, all eyes, all hearts 
look for comfort to God. The cold- 
est metaphysical analyst could not 
avoid that, in his sage enumeration of 
“ each particular hair,” that is twist- 
ed and untwisted by him into a sort of 
moral tie—and surely the impassioned 
and philosophical poet will not, dare 
not, for the spirit that is within him, 
exclude that from his elegies, his 
hymns, and his songs, which, whe- 
ther mournful or exulting, are inspi< 
red by the life-long, life-deep convic- 
tion that all the greatness of the pre- 
gent is but for the future, that the 
praises of this passing earth are wor- 
thy of his lyre, only because it is over« 
shadowed by the eternal heavens. 

- But though the total exclusion of 
Religion from Poetry aspiring to be a 
picture of the life or soul of man, be 
manifestly destructive of its very es< 
sence—how, it may be asked, shall 
we set bounds to this spirit—how 
‘shall we limit it—measure it—and 
accustom it to the curb of critical 
control? If Religion be indeed all- 
in-all, and there are none openly who 
deny that, must we, nevertheless, deal 
with it only in allusion—hint it as if 
we were half afraid of its spirit, half 
ashamed—and cunningly contrive to 
Save our credit as Christians, with- 
out subjecting ourselves to the con- 
demnation of critics, whose scorn, even 
in this enlightened age, has,—the more 
is the pity, by men conscious of their 
genius and virtue,—bcen feared as 
more fatal than death ? 

No: Let there be no conrpromise 
between false taste and true Religion. 
Better to be condemned by all the 
periodical publications in Great Bri- 
tain than your own conscience. Let 
the dunce, with diseased spleen, who 
edits one obscure Review, revile and 
rail at you to his heart’s discontent, in 
hollow league with the black-biled 
blackguard who, sickened by your suc- 
cess, has long laboured in vain to edit 
another still more unpublishable—but 
do you hold the even tenor of your 
way, assured that the beauty which 
nature, and the Lord of nature, have 
revealed to your eyes and your heart, 
when sown abroad, “ in words that 
breathe and thoughts that burn,” will 
not be suffered to perish, but will 
have immortal life. Your books 
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humble and unpretending though 
they be—yet if here and there a page, 
not uninspired by the spirit of Truth, 
and Faith, and Hope, and Charity 
that is religion—will be held up be« 
fore the ingle light, close to the eyes 
of the pious patriarch, sitting with 
his children’s children round his knees 
—nor will any one sentiment, chas« 
tened by that fire that tempers the sa 
cred links that bind together the bro« 
therhood of man, escape the solemn 
search of a soul, simple and strong in 
its Bible-taught wisdom, and happy 
to feel and own communion of holy 
thought with one unknown—even 
perhaps by name—that although dead 
yet speaketh—and, without supersti« 
tion, is numbered among the saints 
of that lowly household. 

He who knows that he writes in the 
fear of God, and in the love of man, 
will not arrest the thoughts that flow 
from his pen, because he knows that 
they may—will be—insulted and pro-« 
faned by the name of cant, and he 
himself held up asa hypocrite. In 
some hands, ridicule is, indeed, a ter« 
rible weapon. It is terrible in the 
hands of indignant genius, brandin 
the audacious forehead of falseh 
or pollution. But ridicule in the 
hands, either of cold-blooded or infu« 
riated Malice, is harmless as a birche 
rod in the palsied fingers of a supers 
annuated beldam, who, in her blear- 
eyed dotage, has lost her school. The 
Bird of Paradise might float in the 
sunshine unharmed all its beautiful 
life-long, although all the sportsmen 
of Cockaigne were to keep firing at the 
star-like plumage, during the Christ 
mas holidays of a thousand years. 

On some other occasion, we shall 
endeavour to apply these imperfect 
remarks, in commendation or censure, 
to the works of our great living poets. 
Meanwhile, we must say a few words 
about Mr Montgomery, whose name 
we are happy to write down among 
that sacred band. 

Mr Montgomery is a religiou8 poet. 
His popularity, which is great, has, 
by some scribes of the above stamp 
and school, been attributed chiefly to 
the power of sectarianism. He is, we 
believe, a a ; and if all sects 
were animated by the spirit that 
breathes throughout his poetry, we 
should have no fears for. the safety 
and stability of. the Kstablished 
Church. -For in that self-same spirit 
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was she built, and by that self-same 
spirit were her foundations dug in a 
rock. Many are the lights—solemn 
and awful all—in which the eyes of 
us mortal creatures may see the Chris- 
tian dispensation. Friends, looking 
down from the top of a high moun- 
tain, on a city-sprinkled plain, have 
each his own vision of imagination— 
each his own sinking or swelling of 
heart. They urge no inquisition into 
the peculiar affections ef each other’s 
secret souls—all assured from what 
each knows of his brother, that every 
eve there sees God—that every tongue 
that has the gift of lofty utterance, 
will sing his praises aloud—that the 
lips that remain silent, are mute in 
oration—and that all the distinc- 
tions of habits, customs, professions, 
modes of life, even natural constitu- 
tion and form of character, are, if not 
lost, blended together in mild amal- 
gamation under the common atmos- 
here of emotion, even as the towers, 
mes, and temples, are all softly or 
pais interfused with the huts, cots, 
and homesteads—the whole scene be- 
low harmoniously beautiful, because 
all inhabited by beings created by the 
same God—in his own image—and 
destined for the same immortality. 
- It is base, therefore, and false, to 
attribute, in an invidious sense, an 
of Mr Montgomery’s fame to any ith 
cause. No doubt many persons read 
his poetry on account of its religion, 
who, but for that, would not have read 
it; and, no doubt, too, many of these 
neither feel nor understand it. But 
80, too, do inany persons read Words- 
worth’s poetry on account of its reli- 
gion—the religion of the woods— who, 
but for that, would not have read it ; 
and so too, many of these neither feel 
nor understand it. Sois it with the 
common manners painting. poetry of 
Crabbe—the dark passion painting poe- 
try of Byron—the high romance paint- 
ing poetry of Scott—and so on with 
Moore, Coleridge, Southey, &c.&c.&c. 
But it is to the ‘mens diviniur, how- 
ever displayed, that they all owe their 
fame. Had Mr Montgomery not been 
a true poet, all the Religious Maga- 
zines in the world would not have 
saved his name from forgetfulness and 
oblivien. He might have flaunted his 
day like the melancholy Poppy—me- 
lancholy in all its ill-scented gaudi- 
ness—but as it is, he is like the Rose 
of Sharon, whose balm and beauty 
10 


shalt not wither, planted on the banks 
of “‘ that river whose streams make 
glad the city of the Lord.” 2 

Indeed, we see no reason why poetry, 
conceived in the spirit of a most ex~ 
clusive sectarianism, might not be of 
a very high order, and powerfully 
impressive on minds whose religious 
tenets were most irreconcilable and 
hostile to those of the sect. Feelings 
by being unduly concentrated, are not 
thereby necessarily enfeebled—on the 
contrary, often strengthened ; and there 
is a grand austerity, which the imae 
ginatior more than admires—which 
the conscience scarcely condemns, 
The feeling the conviction from 
which that austerity grows, is in itself 
right ; for itisa rm A gpa conviction 
of the perfect righteousness of God— 
the utter worthlessness of self-left 
man—the awful sanctity of duty,— 
and the dreadfulness of the judgment. 
doom, from which no soul is safe, till 
the seals have been broken, and the 
Archangel has blown his trumpet. A 
religion planted in such convictions 
as these, may become dark and disor« 
dered in its future growth within the 
spirit; and the tree, though of good 
seed, and in a strong soil, may come 
to be loaden with bitter fruit, and the 
very droppings of its leaves may be 
pernicious to all who rest within its 
shade. Still such shelter is better in 
the blast, than the trunk of a dead 
faith ; and such food, unwholesome 
though it be, is not so miserable as 
famine to a hungry soul. 

Grant, then, that there may be in 
Mr Montgomery’s poetry certain sen- 
timents, which, in want of a better 
word, we call Sectarian. They are 
not necessarily false, although not pers 
fectly reconcilable to our own creed, 
which, we shall suppose, is true. On 
the contrary, we may be made much 
the better and the wiser men, by me 
ditating upon them ; for while they 
may perhaps, (and we are merely 
making a supposition, ) be too strongly 
felt by him—they may be too feebly 
felt by us—they may, perhaps, be ra- 
ther blots on the beauty of his poetry 
than of his faith—and if, in some de 
gree, offensive in the composition of'a 
poem, far less so, or not at all, in that 
of a life. : 

It is somewhat too late in the day 
to publish a formal disquisition on 
the peculiar powers of this poet ; yet 
there is no impropriety in our throw 
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ing out a few sentences of cordial pa- 
negyric on his very delightful genius, 
for it has so happened, 
fectly fitting .epportunity has, for a 
many years, been afforded us, of 
criticising any of his productions. We 
have always spoken kindly of Mr 
Montgomery, yet we do take some 
little shame to ourselves for not ha- 
ving more frequently mentioned his 
name, along with those of Words- 
worth, Byron, Scott, Southey, Moore, 
Coleridge, and “ the rest.” We re- 
joice to see all his poetry collected, 
and we have placed the volumes along- 
side of those of whom we love to say— 
“ Blessings be with them, and eternal 
praise, 
The poets who on earth have made us 
heirs 
Of truth and pure delight, by heavenly 
lays.” 


His Wanderer of Switzerland was 
waylaid, and, as some thought, mur- 
dered on his first making his appear- 
ance in Scotland. But a mountaineer 
stands much mauling ; and he is alive, 
though with a few scars on his fore- 
head, and merry to this day. That, 
however, is certainly the least success- 
ful of all Mr Montgomery’s more am- 
bitious poems. ‘The plan of it is with- 
out originality, or felicity of any kind, 
and the versification, though easy and 
flowing, is very monotonous—very 
much in the style of the see-saw 
school. We cannot sincerely say that 
it contains any very fine passages ; 
and had Mr Montgomery written no- 
thing else, his name would have had 
but a faint sound to our ears. Most 
of it is simple and natural enough ; 
many of the descriptions of scenery 
are warm and glowing ; and the whole 
is agreeably snimated with the spirit 
of freedom. But that is not enough 
for a poem that has any pretensions 
to a long life. It never thrills the 
blood—we mean it never thrilled our 
blood—and although we are proud 
that Mr Montgomery is a Scotsman, 
we should not have found that out 
from his talk about torrents, water- 
falls, woods, and mountains, in that 
poem. It is still read, however, and 
will continue to be—but chiefly for 
that reflected light that has fallen on 
it from his genius since risen to the 
meridian—yet, we trust, far from its 
setting—bright and beautiful in its 
decline. 

Vor, XXII. 


that.no per- 
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** The West Indies” displays far 
greater power, and contains many vi- 
gorous, some magnificent . 
But we cannot think ‘the subject a 
good one. It was written in honour 
of the abolition of the Slave Trade by 
the British Legislature, and ought, 
therefore, to have been a high, holy, 
exulting, and triumphant Hymn. But 
it is a laboured composition, in four 

rts, and extremely historical. The. 

eart of Montgomery—the man—ne- 
ver gets cold throughout the whole 
composition ; but the imagination of 
Montgomery—the poet—frequently 
does; he often speaks from book ra- 
ther than bosom, and shews, that -he 
not only feels his subject, but has 
studied it—that he has read all the 
pamphlets on both sides of the ques~ 
tion, and that there was not a single 
syllable deserving any answer but 
abuse in all those of the anti-aboli- 
tionists. His indignation is not al« 
ways dignified—his Muse sometimes 
is a scold—and he trusts too much, in 
exciting pity and terror, to the clank 
of chains. Still it is by far the best 
poem we ever saw on the subject— 
there are strokes of power and touches 
of pathos in every other page—the 
episodical passages are very beautiful, 
—and the common- places about the 
future civilization of Africa, along all 
her coasts, and through the heart of 
her central deserts, are expressed in 
vivid and majestic imagery, so that 
the poem has a “ diapason” close, aml 
the reader, as he lays it down, devout- 
ly wishes that fetters may never more 
enchain the 
“ Kings of the desert-—men whose state- 
; ly tread 

Brings from the dust the sound of liber- 

> ty.” 

The “ West-Indies” might be writ- 
ten about, now, in a very different 
strain, by such a man, and such a poet, 
as Mr aa ag 2 Nobody defends 
slavery—nobody but abhors it ; but 
it exists—and must exist—not for 
ever—but for ages. Let geod laws 
take place of bad—let Justice be there, 
and her sister Mercy will not be far. 
This has not been yet done—but it 
is doing—and let the holy work be 
watched over by all the eyes of the 
free, for that may be done, although 
the Atlantic roars between. But a 
truce to all indiscriminate abuse of 
West India proprietors. Let us- not 
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ing to night—their backs are not all 
raw, from debarkation to death. 
slaves are not in perpetual con- 
spiracy against their masters and mis- 
tresses, in whose blood they burn to dip 
their sable hands, avenging the mar= 
tyrdom of him of the Blood Royal of 
Congo, who was kept three days dying 
m a cage, beneath the tearing hunger 
of birds of prey, and the insatiable 
thirst of a cloud of inmsects—till he 
added a codicil to his last oral will 
and testament, es to every 
negro a portion of his 
then poured out his soul in an agony 
of curses against his murderers, in his 
own fierce country’s tongue, beneath 
the flappings of the vulture’s wings. 
Such horrors are now no more— 
though horrors enow there must ever 
be, as long as that hideous chasm 
yawns that divides the Freeman and 
the Slave. But the philanthropists of 
this country have already “ supped 
full of horrors”—more especially the 
Ladies. Let theni turn their eyes 
towards —— there —" be of 
peace, and contentment, and resigna~ 
tion, and humility, and death-stron 
love toward their white masters a 
mistresses, and all their pale picco~ 
ninies, in the black bosoms of grizzly- 
— nourices, ber ate slaves 
or a century anda —for hegresses 
live, in sie of all their torments, to 
incredibly extreme old age. Let 
them not shut their eyes against such 
pleasant and soothing sights as these, 
although they should force them to 
ify their horror, and to wonder— 
if he were to hear of such unnatural 
hourices among negresses—what Mr 
Wilberforce would say. The less hap- 
piness—the less kindness—the less 
ove—and the less liberty (‘ Alas!” 
said Madam Roland, at the foot of 
the scaffold—‘ Alas! liberty, what 
crimes have been perpetrated in thy 
name !”) there are in any land,’ the 
more ought to be made of them—the 
more tenderly they ought to be spoken 
and written of, that they may strength- 
en and extend—that they who, in such 
circumstances, cnjoy them, may value 
them the more, and that‘they, who in 
such circumstances bestow them, may 
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not be defrauded of their just praise, nor 
branded with undeserved eomtumely, . 
contempt, scorn, and hate, by those 


who, living themselves “« Eng- 
land’s majestic race of men,” do ne- 
vertheless—such things have been— 
discharge their servants at every term, 
without characters—would if they 
could, without wages—and, if they 
durst, not without blows—who have 
frowned their wives into melancholy, 
and their children into sullen mutes— 
who, rather. than a pheasant should 
be poached from a preserve, would see 
the finest lads of the yi mangled. 
in man-traps, or shot through the. 
heart by spring-guns—who sell their. 
ancient hereditary honours, to enable, 
perhaps, one of the very worst and 
wickedest West Indian planters that 
ever propagated mulattoes to vote, not 
only against the liberties of England, 
but the cause of liberty all over. the 
world. : 
** Greenland” is in all things—con- 
ception—design— plan — execution— 
infinitely rior to the ‘ West In- 
dies,” and of itself proves Mr Montgo- 
mery’s title to the honours of the lyre. 
The subject is admirably well suited 
to his gentus—and the poem is per 
vaded by a noble enthusiasm. 
descriptions of scenery are truly beau- 
tiful—the holy zeal of the Mora- 
vian Missionaries finds in him a poet 
fervently pious as themselves, and his 
soul burns within him as he muses 
and meditates on their unwearied and 
triumphant virtue. We are with 
them on the voyage—postiealiy, yet 
not too poetically described—live with 
thé brethren—and love and vene- 
rate and bless them—more and more 
—as they pursue their saving con- 
uests under the sign of the Cross. 
here is no violent vituperation here 
—no angry remonstrances—no fierce, 
et feeble fighting—in the poet's 
eart, as in his poem of the “ West 
Indies,” against a system of cvil 
which Time himself, perhaps, must 
overthrow. The Moravian mission- 
aries have gone to some of nature's 
dreariest and most solitary shores, tolift 
up those whom nature’s own severity 
seemed to have there condemned to a 
lasting lot of darkness and distress. 
They are left free to carry on their 
work, except by the ice, and the frost, 
and the snow. The terrors of an un- 
known region to their imaginations, 
are as nothing,—and they are calm and 
unruffied in the how] of all the storms. 
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Cold and hard must that heart be that 
is not sublimely moved by the devo- 
tion of those true and faithful ser- 
vants of the Lord ; yet even if there 
be a Christian with such a heart, his 
fancy will be affected by the wilduess 
—the loneliness—the dreariness—the 
remoteness of the regions in which 
the Poet’s genius confines him by a 
spell,—and the’ Deist himself, who 
loves his kind, will be almost kindled 
into a Christian. The Fifth Canto, 
describing the depopulation of the 
Norwegian Colonies, on the Eastern 
Coast of Greenland, and the aban< 
donment of intercourse with it from 
Europe, in consequence of the Arctic 
ices, about the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century—is throughout—we de 
not hesitate to say it—sublime. 

The ** World, before the Flood,” 
teems with the finest poetry ; but al- 
though we have much to say about it, 
both of praise and censure, we must 
refrain ; for, if not, what is to become 
of the ‘‘ Pelican Island ?” 

Nevertheless—a few words—and but 
a few—we must say —. Mr Mont- 
gomery’s humerous sm. poems. 

They are all stamped with the cha- 
racter of the man. Most of them are 
breathings of his own devout spirit, 
either delighted or awed by a sense of 
the Divine goodness and mercy to- 
wards itself, or tremblingly alive, not 
in mere sensibility to human virtues 
and joys, crimes and sorrows, for that 
often belongs to the diseased and de- 
praved, but in solemn, moral, and 
religious thought, to all of good or 
evil befalling his brethren of man- 
kind. “A ow cannot fall to the 
ground”—a flower of the field cannot 
wither immediately before his eyes— 
without awakening in his heart such 
thoughts as we may believe God in- 
tended should be awakened even by 
such sights as these ; for the fall of a 
sparrow is ascriptural illustration of 
his providence, and his hand framed 
the lily, whose array is more royal 
than was that of Solomon in all hi 
glory. Herein he resembles Words- 
worth—less profound certainly—less 
lofty—for in its holiest hours the divine 
spirit of Wordsworth walks by itself— 
unapproachable—on the earth it beau- 
tifies. Mr Montgomery’s poetical piety 
seems, more prevalent over his whole 
character, to belong more permanent 
ly to the man. Perhaps, although 
we shall not say so, it may be more 
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simple, natural, and true. More ac- 
cor 7 certainly iss wilh Oe. einen 
pathies of ordinary m 
of his poetry is far more Christian then 
o of Mal bis though It bois all his 
ings, all his ts, is ima- 
gery; and at the close of most of his 
beautiful compositions, which are so 
often avowals, confessions, prayers, 
thanksgivings, we feel, not the moral, 
but the religion of his song. He ‘‘im- 
7 age all the “ occasions” of this 
ife, because he has an “ eye that 
broods on its own heart ;” and that 
heart is im by all lights and 
shadows, like a river or lake, whose 
waters are pure, pure in their sources, 
and in their course. He is, manifeste 
ly, a man of the kindliest home-affec- 
tions; and these, though it is to be 
hoped, the commonest of all, preserved 
to him in unabated glow and fresh- 
ness, by innocence and piety, often 
ive vent to themselves, in little 
ymns, and ode-like strains, of which 
the rich and even novel imagery 
shews how close is the connexion 
between a pure heart and a fine 
fancy, and that the flowers of poetry 
may be brought from afar, nor yet be 
felt to be exotics—to intertwine with 
the ry Spiess Smee ec: i 
and thoughts—so simple, so perfec 
rng there is : touch of nd 
prise on seeing them capable of such 
adornment, and more than a touch of 
pleasure on feeling how much that 
adornment becomes them—brighten- 
ing without changing, and adding ad- 
miration to delight—wonder to love. 
Mr Montgomery, too, is almost as 
much of an egotist as Wordsworth ; 
and thence, frequently, his power. 
The poet who keeps all the appear- 
ances of external nature, and even all 


the ions of humanity, at arm’s 
length, that he may gaze on, inspect, 
study, and draw their portraits, either 
in the garb they ordinarily wear, or in 
a fancy-dress, is likely to produce a 
strong likeness indeed ; yet shall his 

ictures be wanting in ease and free- 

om—they shall be cold and stiff— 
and both passion and imagination shall 
desiderate something characteristic, in 
nature, of mountain or the man. 
But the poet who hugs to his bosom 
everything he loves or admires—them- 
selves or the thoughts that are their 
shadows—who is himself still the cene 
tre of the enchanted circle—who, in 
the delusion of a strong creative ge- 
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nius, absolutely believes that were he 
to die, all that he now sees and hears 
delighted, would die with him—who 
not only sees 


“ Poetic visions swarm on every bough,” 


but the history of all his own most se- 
cret emotions written on the very 
rocks—whogathers up the many beau- 
tiful things that in the prodigality of 
nature lie scattered over the earth, ne- 

lected or unheeded, and the more 
dearly, the more passionately loves 
them, because they are now appropria- 
ted to the uses of his own imagina- 
tion, who will by her alchemy so 
further brighten them, that the thou- 
sands of eyes that formerly passed 
them by unseen or scorned, will be 
dazzled by their rare and transcendent 
beauty—he is the “ prevailing poet !” 
Mr Montgomery neither seeks nor 
shuns those dark thoughts that will 
come and go, night and day, unbidden 
—forbidden—across the minds of all 
men—fortified although the main en- 
trances may be—but when they do in- 
vade his secret, solitary hours, he 
turns even such visitants to a happy 
account,—and questions them, ghost- 
like as they are, concerning both the 
future and the past. Melancholy as 
often his views are, we should not 


suppose him a man of other than a ° 


cheerful mind; for whenever the 
theme allows or demands it, Mr Mont- 
gomery is not averse to a sober glee, 
@ composed gaiety that, although we 
cannot say ever it so far speaks out as 
to deserve to be called absolutely bril- 
liant, yet lends a charm to his lighter- 
toned compositions, which it is pecu- 
liarly pleasant now and then to feel 
in the oe of a man whose ge-« 
nius is naturally, and from the course 
of life, not gloomy, indeed, but pen- 
sive, and less disposed to indulge itself 
in smiles than in tears. 
At last we come to the “ Pelican 
Island,” the best of all Mr Montgo- 
’s yous idea the most ori- 
gi —in execution the most power- 
1—although in both very imperfect. 
It seems to have evolved itself, like a 
beautiful tree from a germ, out of a 
single passage in Captain Flinders’s 
Voyage to Terra Australia, in which 
he describes one of the numerous gulfs 
which indent the coast of New Hol- 
land, and are thickly spotted with 
small islands, one of which is the 
undisturbed abode of Pelicans, In 
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Captain Basil Hall’s Voyage to the 
Island of Loo Choo, in the Chinese 
Seas, Mr Montgomery met with an- 
other passage, descriptive of the for- 
mation of coral reefs, which impress- 
ed his imagination ; and‘ from a few 
words about Pelicans and coral reefs, 
has his genius constructed a fine 
poem. 

He supposes himself to be a Spirit 
fastened by some unimaginable chain 
to one spot or region of the globe, appa- 
rently at the time of its infancy or cres 
ation. Here he remains and witnesses 
the slow and silent progress of things } 
the gradual multiplication, first of 
inanimate, then of living phenomena, 
delighted with continually increasing 
beauty and wonder, but unsatisfied, 
and with an innate human sympathy, 
(for with purely spiritual condition of 
existence he seems to be conceived 
with a human nature,) desiring that 
there should be given to his contem- 
plation beings in whom his ingenerate 
and unsuppressible yearnings of love 
may be appeased. There is something 
very beautiful, if not wholly original, in 
Mr Montgomery’s delineation of .the 
successive degrees in which this desire 
is gratified always more and more, 

et always imperfectly, by the various 

inds which are brought in succes- 
sion upon this theatre to which he is 
confined, progressively peopling the 
world :—till the utmost approxima- 
tion of the inferior races to that hi- 
therto unknown /ike kind, in which 
alone this uneasy and craving appetite 
can find rest, seems to be attained in 
the humanly-affectioned, and, we sup~ 


pose we must say, with the requisite . 


qualifications, humanly-mannered Pes 
licans. 
We must give a quotation or two, 


however, before we come to the noble ~ 


Pelicans—and they will speak for 
themselves. 


** Night, silent, cool, transparent, crown’d the day; 
The sky receded further into space, 

The stars came lower down to meet the eye, 

Till the whole hemisphere, alive with light, 
Twinkled from east to west by one consent. 

The constellations round the arctic pole, 

That never set to us, here scarcely rose, 

But in their stead, Orion through the north 
Pursued the Pleiads; Sirius, with his keen, 
Quick scintillations, in the zenith reign’d. 

The south unveil’d its glories ;—there, the Wolf, 
With eyes of lightning, watch’d the Centaui’s 


oe th ; 

Through the clear hyaline, the Ship of Heaven 
Came sailing from armory the Dove, 

On silver pinions, wing’d her peaceful way ; 
There, at the footstool of Jehovah's throne, 
The Altar, kindled from his presence, blazed ; 
There, too, all else excelling, meekly shone 


The Cross, the symbol of redeeming love : 
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The Heavens declared the glory of the Lord, 
The firmament display’d his handy-work. 


** With scarce inferior lustre Dero the sca, 
Whose waves were spangled wi osphoric fire, 
As though the lightnings there spent their 


shafts, 
And left the fragments glittering on the field. 


«* Next morn, in mockery of astorm, the breeze 
And waters skirmish’d ; bubble-armies fought 
Millions of battles on the crested surges, 

And where they fell, all cover’d with their glory, 
Traced in white foam on cerulean main 
Paths, like the milky-way among the stars. 


«« Charm’d with the spectacle, yet deeply touch’d 
With a forlorn and not untender feeling— : 
‘ Why,’ said my thoughts within me, * why this 
waste 


w 
Of loveliness and grandeur unenjoy’d ? 
Is there no life throughout this fair existence ? 
Sky, sun, and sea, the moon, the stars, the clouds, 
Wind, lightning, thunder, are but ministers ; 
They know not what they are, nor what they do: 
O for the beings for whom these were made !" 


“* Lightas.a flake of foam upon the wind, 
Keel upward from the deep emerged a shell, 
Shaped like the moon ere half her horn is fill’d ; 
Fraught with young life, it righted as it rose, 
And moved at will along the yielding water. 
The native pilot of this little bark 
Put out a tier of oars on either side, 

Spread to the wafting breeze a two-fold sail, 
And mounted up and glided down the billow 

In happy freedom, — to feel the air, 

And wander in the luxury of light. 

Worth all the dead creation, in that hour, 

To me appear’d this lonely Nautilus, 

My fellow-being, like myself alive. 
Entranced in contemplation vague yet sweet, 

I watch’d its vagrant course and rippling wake, 
Till I forgot the sun amidst the heavens. 


“ It closed, sunk, dwindled to a point, then no- 


ing ; 

While the fast bubble crown’d the dimpling eddy, 
Through which mine eye still giddily pursued it, 
A joyous creature vaulted through air,— 
The aspiring fish that fain would be a bird, 
On long I wings, that flung a diamond shower 
Of dew-drops round its evanescent form, 
Sprang into light, and instantly descended. 

I could the stranger as a friend, 
Or mourn his quick departure,—on the surge, . 
A shoal of Dolphins, tumbling in wild giee, 
Glow’d with such orient tints, they might have 


been 
The rainbow’s ing, When it met the ocean 
In that resplendent vision I had seen. 
While yet in ecstasy I hung o’er these, > 
With every motion pouring out fresh beauties, 
As though the conscious colours came and went 
At pleasure, glorying in their subtle changes,— 
Enormous o’er the flood Leviathan 
Look’d forth, and from his roaring nostrils sent 
Two fountains to the sky, then plunged amain 
In headlong pastime through the closing gulf. 


** These were but preludes to the revelry 
That reign’d at sunset: then the deep let loose 
Its blithe adventurers to sport at large, 
As kindly instinct taught them; buoyant shells, 
On stormless voyage, in fleets or single, 
Wherried their tiny mariners ; aloof, 
On wing-like fins, in bow-and-arrow figures, 
The flying-fishes darted to and fro; 
While spouting Whales projected wat’ry columns, 
That turn’d to arches at their height, and seem’d 
The skeletons of crystal palaces, 
Built on the blue expanse, then perishing, 
Frail as the element which they were made of : 
Dolphins, in — lent the lucid brine 
Hues richer the of eve, 
That overhung the scene with ——— clouds, 
Deeaying into gloom more beautiful 
Than the sun’s golden liveries which they lost : 
fa light that hides, and ey that reveals 

e stars,—exchanging , like sentinels 

Of day and prigee me S hat the face of nature; 
Above was wakefulness, silence around, 
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Beneath, repose,—repose that reach’d even me. 
Power, will, sensation, memory, fail’d in turn; 
ty by essence seem’d to pass away, 
Like a cloud that melts across the moon, 
Lost in the blue immensity of heaven.” 


The “ Spirit” sees many other won 
drous creations takin of ani- 
mated beings—beneath the ocean ; but 
we must pass some fine passages by, 
that we may have room to quote the 
Formation of the Coral Island, which 
is afterwards to be the dwelling-place 
of the Pelicans. 


** Here, on a stony eminence, that stood, 
Girt with inferior ri at the point, 
Where light and darkness meet in spectral gloom, 
mee A — ~ height and " th of ocean, 

mark’'d a whirlpool in perpetual play, 
As though the mountain were itself alive, 
And catching prey on every side, with feelers 
Countless as sunbeams, slight as gossamer : 
Ere long transfigured, each fine film became 
An independent creature, self-employ’d, 
Yet but an agent in one common work, 
The sum of all their individual labours. 
Shapeless they seem’d, but endlessshapes assumed ; 
Elongated like worms, they writhed and shrunk 
Their tortuous bodies to grotesque dimensions ; * 
Compress’d like wedges, radiated like stars, 
Branching like sea-weed, whirl’d in dazzling rings; 
Subtle and variable as flickering flames, 
Sight could not trace their evanescent changes, 
Nor comprehend their motions, till minute 
And curious observation caught the clew 
To this live labyrinth,—where every one, 
By instinct taught, perform’d its little task ; 
—To build its dwelling and its sepulchre, 
From its own essence caanieeats modell’d ; 
There breed, and die, leave a progeny, 
Still multiplied beyond the reach of numbers, 
To frame new and tombs; then breed and 


die, 
As all their ancestors had done,—and rest, 
Hermetically seal’d, each in its shrine, 
A statue in this temple of oblivion ! 
Millions of millions thus, from age to age, 
With simplest skill, and tuil unwearyablie, 
No moment and no movement unimproved, 
Laid line on line, on terrace terrace spread, 
To swell me heightening, brightening gradual 

mound, . 
By marvellous structure climbing tow’rds the day. 
Each wrought alone, yet all together wrought, 
Unconscious, not unworthy, instruments, 
By which a hand invisible was rearing 
A new creation in the secret deep. , 
Canpaeee wrought in them, with them, by 

em ; 

Hence what Omnipotence alone could do, 
Worms did. I saw the living pile ascend, 
The mausoleum of its architects, 
Still dying upwards as their labours closed : 
Slime the material, but the slime was turn’d 
To adamant, by their petrific touch ; 
Frail were their frames, ephemeral their lives, 
Their imperishable. All 
Life’s needful functions, food, exertion, rest, 
By nice economy of Providence 
Were overruled to carry on the process, 
Which out of water brought forth solid rock. 


** Atom by atom thus the burthen grew, 

Even like an infant in the womb, till Time 
Deliver’d ocean of that monstrous birth, 
a — py vo eeeymy east and west, 

n ’s own uage to its parent saying, 
* Thus far, no farther, shalt thou go; omy here 
Shall Lf proud waves be stay’d:’—A point at 

rs! 


It peer’d above those waves; a point so small, 

I just ved it, fix’d where all was floating ; 
And when a bubble cross’d it, the blue film ’ 
Expanded like a sky above the — 

That speck became a hand-breadth ; day and night 
It spread, accumulated, and ere lon 
Presented to my view a dazzling plain, 

White as the moon amid the sapphire sea ; 
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and as etili aa death, ‘To rest at ease, nor dread intruding ill, 
@erthe surface, Plants of ior growth now sprang apace, ‘ 
the dead : With — ike blossoms crown’d, or starry glo- 
punctures 3 > 
swarms Light flexible shrubs among the greenwood play’¢ 
usa’s snakes, Fantastic freaks,—they crept, they climb’d, 


ind: 3 
The artizans were twisting to and fro, 


In idle-seeming convolutions ; 
They never vanish’d with the ebbing surge, 
Till pellicle on pellicle, and layer 

On layer, was added to the growing mass. _ 
Ere long the reef o’ertopt the spring-floou’s height, 
And mock’d the billows when they leapt upon it, 
Unable to maintain their slippery 5 

And falling down in foam-wreaths round its 


Reflecting in a ring its cliffs and caverns, 
With heaven i: seen like a lake below. 
, 


** Compared with this edifice, 
Raised by the weakest creatures in existence, 
What are the works of intellectual man ? 
Towers, temples, palaces, and sepulchres ; 


Ideal in forms, 
Thoughts hewn in columns, or in domes expand: 
es ti every maze of beauty shown ; 


e, , affection 
In-honour of the living or the dead ; 
What are they ?—fine-wrought miniatures of art, 
Too exquisite to bear the weight of dew, 
Which every morn lets fall in pearls upon them, 
SOE SeS gasp te Cows & i 


H 


a towers, and ae lon 
though where they stood, 
Ruin Snscht stamdcotil fos wast of week, 

And Desolation keeps unbroken Sabbath ;— 


Yet hiding from the mind what these reveal ; 
—Her pyramids would be mere pinnacles, 
ee een ee eet granite, 


The bare coral rocks, by a process 
finely described, become a beautiful 


bee (tg eter get! the age 


of in isle, itself new-born, 
all upon it in the prime of being, 
Lote, hope, and ; "twas in miniature 


A world unsoil’d by sin; a Paradise 
Where Death had not yet enter’d; Bliss had newly 
Alighted, and shut close his rainbow wings, 





budd 
And trang their flowers and berries in the sun; | 
As the —— taught, they danced, they sung, 
Their sprays in bowers, or spread the ground 
with net-work. 

Through the slow lapse of undivided time, 
Silently rising from their buried germs, 
Trees lifted to the skies their stately heads, : 
Tufted with verdure, like depending plumage, 
O’er stems unknotted, waving to the wind : 
i ul form, and simple beauty, 
The fruitful cocoa and the fragrant palm 
Excell’d the wilding daughters of the wood, 
That stretch’d unwieldy their enormous arms, 
Clad with luxuriant foliage, from the trunk, 
Like the old eagle, feather’d to the heel; 
} hag a fibre, — the lowest root 

‘0 w topmost twig, 
Was held ~ | omen suai, diffusing 
Through all the complex frame unconagious life, 
Such was the locust with its hydra boughs, 
A hundred heads on one stupendous trunk ; 
And such the mangrove, which, at full-moon 


flood, 
Appear’d itself a wood upon the waters, 
But when the tide left bare its upright roots, 
A wood on piles suspended in the air ; 
Such too the Indian fig, that built itself 
Into a sylvan temple, arch’d aloof 
With airy aisles and living colonnades, ‘: 
Where nations might have worshipp'd God in 


From year to year their fruits ungather’d fell ; 
Not lost, + quickening where they lay, they 
strui 


Root downward, and brake forth on every hand, 
Till the strong saplings, rank and file, stood up, 
A mighty army, which o’erran the isle, 

And changed the wilderness into a forest, 


‘* All this appear’d aecomplish’d in the space 
Between the morning and the evening star : 
So, in his third fw hig 2 Jehovah spake, 
And Earth, an infant, naked as she came 
Out of the womb of chaos, straight put on 
Her beautiful attire, and deck’d her robe 
Of verdure with ten thousand glorious flowers, 
Exhaling incense; erown’d her mountain-heads 
With cedars, train’d her vines around their gir. 


dles, 
And pour’d spontaneous harvests at their feet. 


** Nor were those woods without inhabitants 
Besides the ephemera of earth and air; 
—Where glid the sunbeams through the latticed 


at ike 

And feil like dew-drops on the led ground, 
To light the diamond-beetle on his way ; 
—Where cheerful openings let the sky look down 
Into the very heart of solitude, 


On little garden of social flowers, 
That + the shades to peep at day- 
ight; 


—Or where unpermeable foliage made 
Midnight at noon, and chill, damp horror reign'd 
O’er dead, fall’n leaves and slimy funguses ; 

iles were quicken’d into various birth. 


he .slow-worm crawl’d, the light 
climb’d, ig 


> . 
And his colour as his place he changed ; 
The ni oa ee 
Glancing through light, in shadow disappearing; 
The scorpion, many-eyed, with sting of fire, 
Bred »—the legion-fiend of creeping things; 
Terribly beautiful, the ee lay, 

Wreath’d like a coronet of gold and jewels, 

Fit for a tyrant’s brow; anon he flew 

Straight as an arrow shot from his own rings, 
And struck his victim, shrieking ere it went 
Down his strain’d throat, that open sepulchre. 


‘* Amphibious monsters haunted the lagoon; 
The hippopotamus, amidst the flood, 
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And as famine, ’d his ’ 
While, from his jaws, with dreadful fangs all 


ped echt eared 


‘The seal and the sea-lion, from the gu 
Came forth, and ecouchjng with Gade wicio once, 
pe ome oe oes that girt the shores, 


ring pt 
The pregnant turtle, pA yee bs out at eve, 
With anxious eye, and img heart, explored 
The loneliest coves, and in the loose warm sand 
Depesians her , Which the sun hatch’d 
that never knew a parent, 

oe onl by instinet sought the sea 

— er own hand 
enol one into the flood,” 
i beho! bee antic joy, 
W and Tay "din their maternal element. 


“ The vision of that brooding world went on ; 
Millions of beings yet more admirable 

Than all _— went before them now appear’d ; 
Flocking from every point of heaven, Hn filling 
Eye, ye and mind, with objects, sounds, emo- 


Akin ps 0 lielier sympathy and love. 

Than insects, eould inspire ; 
——- rethe  y tenants of macs air, and ocean, 
Their forms metry, t motions grace ; 
In plumage, delicate and beautiful, 

Thick without burthen, elose as fishes’ scales, 
Or loose as full-blown to the breeze ; 

With wings that might have hed @ soul within 


They bore their owners by such sweet enchant- 
ment ; 


—igte, sas and grat, of endless shapes and 
colours, 
Here ppm there swam and dived at 


Watehful and agile, uttering voices wild 

And harsh, yet in accordance with the waves 
Upon the beach, the in caverns moaning, 
Or winds and waves abroad upon the water. 
Some their food among the finny eee 
Swift darting from the clouds, em: 
With slender wo of Zaye pos in their ele beaks; 


Their hasty broods to forage in ail weathers ; 
ers, more gorgeous ey be parell’d, dwelt 

Among the woods, on Nature’s dainties feeding, 
Herbs, seeds, and sane A or, ever on the wing, 

Pursuing insects through the boundless air ; 

In hollow trees or thi these conceal’d 

Their ex —— woven nests; where lay 

Their ing, quiet as the down 

On their om breasts, till from her search the dam 

— a bill return’d, and ay the meal 
mong her clamorous suppliants, all aga) 

Then, cowering o’er them with expended wings, 
ioe he hae oath et hes ates 

of these, a few, with melody Cape 

Turn’d all the air to music within hearing, 

Themselves unseen ; while bolder quiristers 

On loftier branches strain’d their clarion-pipes, 

And made the forest echo to their screams 
Discordant,—yet there was no discord there, 

But temper’d vs all tones combining, 

In the rich confluence of ten thousand tongues, 

pee ty mpi Who 

Could h eel pre Rp | in chorus? 

Not Is—eometimes entranced, I seem’d to float 


ith curious ear I tried to disentangle 
The maze of voices, and with eye as nice 
Hii con trogh le 
its nth, 
Till my soul enter’d into him, and felt 
Every vibration of his thrilling throat, 
Pawo ot Wa heen, su Suites 26 bis Sulets. 


| pone oo one e roultitude, 
ie ness of delight 

Now ey a winged the sea, 

Nowa et tony ve joying 


rhe bliss of all at once, or cach in turn.” 
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This Paradise is esmozed by shear. by a hur- - 
ricane—but the Spirit, 

tary flight a aon it re~. 
stored to its former bea then 
comes the Vision of the beautiful and 
stately Pelicans—in perhaps the finest, 
and certainly the most fervent strain, 


in all the Poeom— 
ee ee nam, 
And each ee ee a 


That made the air as they 


T ain’d u the and as 

be penne ari 
mi evening; -white, 

But ruby-tinetured. On the x 


They settled, hovering ere they touch’d the 


grou 
And uttering, ina of their orn, 
Yet such as every ear mi; 

And every bosom answer, notes of joy, 
nae tulation for that resting-place. 


ly and beautiful stood, 
Their’ — an streak’d a tet vuftied 


And over and enen tashoelf to gues, 
=a yearning pleasure, told ingentie murmurs, 
n that ———— land their destined home and 
country. 


Night round them threw her brown Lo 


y : h which their lonel 
Like . i unearthly, w 


On thets Sai beseenn, an8 sapened SS arate 
I knew the Pelicans, and cried—* All hail! 
Ye future dwellers in the wilderness !’ 


** At early dawn I mark’d them in the sky, 
Catehing the colours on their plumes ; 


Towa re their 


issued ngel of the —_ 
And gladden’d Nature with returning day : 
—Eager for food their eyes they fix’d 
2 Ss — ae from an oe 
Yet with tee power vulen jook'd ‘ae down, 
As ~~ they wateh’d the shell-fish slowly gli- 


Over sunken rosks, or climbing trees of coral 


= ind 
reat puke, existence, 60 seem’d suspended in 


They ted on the sk 
Till ey ae tures aren 
i io stars to gleams of 


And strack upon the deep.” 


ee Love found thet Josely eongie on their isle, 
Anke lythe compa- 


The noble birds, Se ema 
nest ——— 


That waved i ghia nd shadows we he si 


There, in sweet 
The patient dam, who ne'er till Yih nee bed keote 


Parental instinet, oer her ph 

Long ere she found the curious secret 

That life was hatching in their brittle 

Then, from a wild rapacious bird of prey 

Tamed by the kindly process, she became 

That Aye x of all li ret things—a mother ; 

Gentlest er her naked young, 

Fiercest = stirr’d ora be anger to them. 

Her mate himself the power confess’ 

yo poe his sloth, restrain’d bis appetite, 
the sky and fish’d the stream for her. 

Or, when o wa cereentel Nature forced her off 





ais: 
e, 
rd agelnet his 
i Etaoin. 

un in; resign’ 
When, home-sick Sith Sracenet of an hour, 
She hurried back, and drove him from her seat 
With bill, and cry of fond distress, 
Answer’d by with murmurs of delight, 
Whose gutturals harsh to her were love’s own 


music. 
Then,settling down, like foam upon the wave, 
White, flickering, effervescent, soon subsiding, 
Her Tuffled inions smoothly she composed ; 
And, whilé beneath the comfort of her wings, 
Her crowded progeny quite fill’d the nest, 

The sleeps not sounder, when the wind 
Is and the sea without a curl, 

—Nor dreams the —- ey of serener days, 

Or nights more beautiful with silent stars, 

‘Than, in that hour, the mother Pelican, 

When the warm tumults of affection sunk 

Into calm sleep, and dreams of what they were, 
—Dreams more delicious than reality. 

—He sentinel — her stood, _ watch’d, 
With jealous eye, the raven in eo 

And Jey duh onenews wheeling round the cliffs. 
Woe to the reptile then that ventured nigh ; 
The snap of a bill was a . 
Death’s scythe, down-cutting every thing it struck. 
The heedless lizard, in his p tt peep’d 
Upon the nest, from out the flowers, 
But paid the instant forfeit of his life ; 

Nor could the serpent’s subtlety elude 

Capture, when —s by, norindefence 
Might his malignant fangs and venom save him. 


« Erelong the thriving brood outgrew their 


id 
Ran through the grass, and dabbled in the pools ;' 
No sooner denizens of earth than made 
Free both of air and water; day by day, 
New lessons, exercises, and amusements 
Employ’d the old to teach, the young to learn. 
Now floating on the blue lagoon behold them ; 
The Sire Dam in swanlike beauty steering, 


Their C following through the foamy wake, 
Pic! : leaves of pints, pursuing insects, 
Or ca at the bubbles as they broke: 


Till yt some minor fry, - nae Done ma 
With i inions and unsparing Sy 
The well aught echolars plied their double art, 
To fish in troubled waters, and secure 

The petty captives in their maiden pouches; 
Then hurry with their banquet to the shore, 
With feet, wings, breast, half-ewimming and half- 


flying. 
But when their pens grew strong to fight the 
And buffet with the breakers on the reef, 


, example, urged 
if sy 


Now, gaining courage as they felt the wind 
Dilaté their feathers, fill their airy frames - 
bore them from their feet, 


Ascending, hovering, wheeling, or alighting, 

They sentcitd the dhep in quaxt of no e 

Than fade 3 inexperience had encounter'd; 

With they battled in that element, 

Tile wings or _ were ma! at home, 
conquerors in many a desperate strife 

They dragg’d their spoils to land, and gorged at 


« Thus ‘ected in all the arts of life, 

hat si Pelicans require,—save one, 
Which mother-bird did never teach her daughter, 
—The inimitable art to build a nest; 
Love, for his own delightful school, reserving 


That mystery which novice never fail'd 
To learn infallibly when taught by him ; 
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—Henee that small masterpiece of Nature's art, 
till unimpair’d, still unimproved, remains - 
he same in site, materia!, shape, and texture. 
While every kind a different structure frames, , 
All build alike of each peculiar kind : 
The nightingale, that dwelt in Adam’s bower, + 
And — her stream of music through his) 
reams; f 
‘The soaring lark, that led the eye of Eve 
Into the c » her thoughts into the heaven . 
Of heavens, where lark nor eye can penetrate ; 
The dove that perch’d upon the Tree of Life, 
And made her among its thickest leaves ; 
All the wing’d habitants of Paradise, 
Whose songs orice mingled with the songs of An-, 





gels, 
Wove their first nests as curiously and well 
As the wood-minstrels in our evil day, 
After the labours of six thousand years, 
In which their ancestors have fail’d to add, 
To alter or diminish anything 
In that, of which Love only knows the secret, 
And teaches every mother for herself, 
Without the power to impart it to her offspring ; 
—Thus perfected in all the arts of life, 
That simple Pelicans require, save this, 
Those Parents drove their young away ; the young 
Gaily forsook their parents. Soon enthrall’d 
With love-alliances among themselves, 
They built their nests, as happy instinct wrought 
Within their bosoms, wakening powers unknown, 
Till sweet necessity was laid upon them; 
They bred, aug rear’d their little families, 
As they were train’d and disciplined before.” 


“Thus wings were multiplied from year to 


year, 
And ere the patriarch-twain, in good old age, 
Resign’d their breath beside that ancient nest, 
In which themselves had nursed a hundred 


broods, 
The isle was peopled with their progeny.” 


But the Spirit sees now a more ¢x- 
tended vision—for, 


** Meanwhile, not idle, though unwatch’d by me, 
The coral-architects in silence rear’d 

Tower after tower beneath the dark abyss. 
Pyramidal in form the fabrics rose, 

From ample basements narrowing to the height, 
Until they pierced the surface of the flood, 

And dimpling eddies sparkled round their peaks. 
Then (if great things with small may be compared) 
They spread like water-lilies, whose broad leaves 
Make green and sunny islets on the pool, 

For golden flies, on summer-days, to haunt, 

Safe from the lightning-seizure of the trout ; 

Or yield their laps to catch the minnow, springing. 
Clear from the stream to ’scape the ruffian pike, 
That prowls in disappointed rage beneath, 

And wonders where the little wretch found refuge. 


o ay headland topt the waves, another fol- 
low’'d ; 

A third, a tenth, a twentieth soon a rd, 

Till the long-barren gulf in travail lay 

With many an infant struggling into birth. 

Larger they grew and lovelier, when they breathed 

The vital air, and felt the genial sun ; 

As though a living spirit dwelt in each, 

Which, like the inmate of a flexile shell, ; 

Moulded the shapeless slough with its own motion, 

And painted it with colours of the morn. 

Amidst that group of younger sisters, stood 

The Isle of Pelicans, as stands the moon 

At midnight, ae among the minor stars, 

Differing in splendour, magnitude, and distance, 

So look’d that archipelago: small isles, 

» interwinding channels link’d yet sunder’d ; 

All flourishing in peaceful fellowship, 

Like forest oaks that love society : 

—Of various growth and progress ; here, a rock 

On which a single palm-tree waved its banner ; 

There, sterile tracts unmoulder’d into soil ; 

Yonder, dark woods whose foliage swept the 
water, 

Without a any of turf, or line of shore, 

As though their roots were anchor’d in the ocean, 

But most were gardens redolent with flowers, 

And orchards bending with Hesperian fruit, 

That realized the dreams of olden time. 
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ek kindled in ten thousand happy forms, 
air, and ocean, were all of life. 

hest in the rank of being, soar’d 
ok fears appt and the inland tribes 

u % 

oatd then Ls dagen ae} 
| phe est like blossoms on the trees, 

While their harsh voices undeceived the ear. 
More de pencill’d finer drawn 
In shape and lineament; too exquisite 
For gross delights the Birds of Paradise 
Floated aloof, as though they lived on air, 
And were the orient progeny of heaven, 
Or spirits made ect, veil’d in J pwe raiment. 
From flower to , where wild bees flew and 


As countions, small, and musica! as they, 
Showers —— humming-birds came down, 
an 
Pe same Pnrosial task, with slender bill 
ae hidden in those bells, 
m. Whose richest looms grew pale beneath the 


of twinkling winglets hovering o’er their petals, 
Brilliant as rain-drops, when the western sun 
Sees his own miniature of beams in each. 


as High on the cliffs, down on the shelly reef, 
Or gliding like a silver-shaded cloud 

— the blue ayn = mighty albatross 
Inhaled the breezes, so his humble food, 

Or, where his kindred li 7 3 flock reposed, 
Without a shepherd, on the grassy downs, 

becmaaee st his white fleece, and slumber’d in their 


sad aes ¢ through marshes, where the rank 


With avnagy = moss and flaccid lichens strove, 
in their crimson tunies stalk’d 
» With Sa eantel Hoe eye; 
in regimental li 

Wateh’d by their sentinels, whereas celarion-screams 

All in an instant woke the startled troop, 

That mounted like a glorious exhalation, 

i vanish’d through the welkin far away, 

or Again thelr till, on some lonely coast alighting, 

eir gorgeous cohort took the field. 


ee vn Tefen fierce Sete rere mpd in pone, 


(acta burt burthen for the ‘optest! ooes) , 
k’d down o’er land and sea as his dominions : 


oa from chase, di ing with his Preys 
seal or olphin. poe his deadly clutch 
let fed his oe oe sun; 


poi Ne ged the eep for game; 
ith own talons, struck 
Too de cpio te anguiahe with lays a strong shark, 
impetuous plunge, 
Deneg’a his assailant down into the € aby, “ 
peeling in v in vain for liberty and 
Bis y heard their leant st dying shrieks, 
‘ain in vain art is returning wi 
Ages again elapse—all compressed 
intoone moment—and the Spirit turns 
again to look upon the Isle whence 
from one pair hil those colonies had 


issued, moving at freedom through 


the Cyclades. 
“* When lo! 4 spectacle of strange entoornas 
yy ed sweet and melancholy hts 
is helpless, beautiful, endearing 


ae in oad oe bin oves 
ry t is in prime in San, a 

issolution ; all that awes the eye, 
| chilis the bosom, in the sad remains 
Of poor mortality, which last awhile, 
To shew that life hath been, but is no longer ; 
All these in blended in appear’d, 
Exulting, brooding, before me. 


** Tt was a land of births.—Unnumber’d nests, 
Of reeds, and rushes, studded all the ground. 

A few were desolate and fail’n to ruin ; 

Many were buildings from those 
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waste materials ; 
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«« Throughout this commonwealth of sea-sprung 


i 
F 
aFEe 


Fe im avy aged of their ——— throats. ’ 
oO 8) as 

(A mystic lesson of <1 ated 

To plerce her breast, and with the vital stream, ° 
Warm from its fountain, slake their thirst in 


blood 
—The blood whieh nourish’d them ere they were 
While the crude egg within herself was forming. 


** It was a land of death.—Between those nests; 
The quiet earth was feather’d with the spoils 
e- me pens ong = hither ome : 

‘oO in peace, where Ae spent in love 
The sweetest periods of 
Where they were wont to o build, and breed their 


There They ia down to rise no more for ever, 
And close t their eyes upon the dearest sight 

On which their living eyes had loved to dwell. 
—The nest where every Va by to them was centred, 
There rife corruption tainted them so lightly, 
The moisture seem’d to vanish from their relics, 
As dew from gossamer, leaves the net-work 


— on the ground, and in the sun; 
Thus when a breeze the ru plumage stirr’d, 
That lay like drifted snow upon the soil, 


Their slender skeletons were seen beneath, 

So delicately framed, and half transparent, 
That I have marvell’d how a bird “y noble, 
When in his full ta 
With pinions wider the ‘of vultures’, 
And down elastic, thicker than the swan’s, 
Should leave so small a cage of ribs to mark 
Where vigorous life had dwelt a hundred years. 


** Such was that seene; the dying and the dead 
Next neighbours to the —= the unborn. 
O how much wey was poor mer) may ! 


How little mi 

The humble Ble of i of being, 
e utmost its span 

And done ite duty i in its narrow circle, 


As — the sun, in his career, 
Accomplishes the glorious end of his.” 


All readers must lament that the 
Pelicans have vanished—for theirs is, 
out of all sight, the most beautiful 
set of the poem. But now the is- 

nds all begin to move like circles 
upon water, expanding till touch 
each other, ¢lose up all the interja- 
cent straits, and thus become a spa- 
cious continent filling the sea. we 
pageant of a universeon which the = 
rit had gazed, is fled, with all its i 
and vales. The Spirit is translated to 
another world, like the unconscious 
act of waking from a pleasant dream, 
with a sweet telapsé into a more trans- 
porting vision. 

« The nursery of Pelicans, 

The dormitory ory of thelr » had vanish’d, 
And all the minor spots of rock and verdure, 
The abodes of happy millions, were no more: 
But in their place a owy landscape lay, 
On whose extremest western vi 1 
Intensely glitteting, tark’d the boundary line 

n , 
Which Eg « chains invisible, 
Fretted and toantd vain to overleap. 
aie — valleys, rivers, glens, and 

ins, 
3 T 
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Diversified the seene :—that scene was wild, 
,deform’d, or beautiful, 


As framed ly for all kinds of life, 
With all life's labours, sufferings, and 


ments ; 
Untouch’d as yet by any meaner hand 
Than His ~ 4 e it, and pronounced it good. 
And good it was ;—free noe t, air, fire, water, 
To everything that breathed upon its surface, 
From the small worm that crept abroad at mid- 


ht 
To pa dews and feed on sleeping flowers, 
Then slunk into its hole, 8 rol ee ! 
“Through every species which I y: seen 
To animals, thbes and forms unkuown . 
In the lost islands ;—beasts that ranged the forests, 
Grazed in the valleys, bounded o’er the hills, 
Lom ery in rich savannahs, from grey rocks 
Pick’d — thin herbage sprouting through their 
ures 5 
Or in waste howling deserts found oases, 
And fountains pouring sweeter strains than nec- 


enjoy- 


tar, 
And more melodious than the nightingale, 
—So to the faint and perishing they seem’d. 


*« I gazed on ruminating herds of kine, 
And sheep for ever wandering ; Coy that swung 
Like spiders on the crags, so slight their hold; 
Deer, playful as their fawns, in peace, but fell 
As — bulls in wars of jealousy : 
oe lowery champaigns roam’d the fleet ga- 

zelles, 

Of many a colour, size, and shape,—all graceful ; 
In every look, step, attitude prepared, 
Even at the shadow of a cloud, to vanish, 
And leave a solitude where thousands stood, 
With heads declined, and nibbling eagerly 
As locusts when they light on some new soil, 
And move no more till they have shorn it bare. 
On these, with famine unappeasable, 
Lithe, muscular, huge-boned, and limb’d for leap- 


ing, 

The brindled tyrants of brute nature prey’d : 

The weak and timid bow’d before the strong, 

The many by the few were hourly slaughter’d, 
power was right, and violence was law. 


- en couch’d the panting tiger, on the 


watch . 
Impatient but unmoved, his fire-ball eyes 
Made horrid twilight in the sunless jungle, 
Till on the heedless buffalo he sprang, 

'd the low-bellowing monster to his lair, 
Crash’d through the ribs at once into his heart, 
Quaff’'d the hot blood, and gorged the quivering 


esh, 
Till drunk he lay as powerless as the carcass. 


- There, to the solitary lion’s roar, 
So many echoes answer'd, that there seem’d 
Ten in the field for one ;—Where’er they turn’d, 
The flying animals, from cave to cave, 
Heard his voice issuing ; and recoil’d aghast, 
Only to meet it nearer than before. 
Or, ere they saw his shadow or his face, 
Fall dead beneath his thunder-striking paw. 


. ** Calm — scenes ~ a = bee own 
strength impregnable, the elephant 

Offended none, but led his quiet life 

Among his old contem y trees, 

Till Nature laid him gently down to rest 

Beneath the palm, which he was wont to make 

His prop in slumber; there his relics lay 

Longer than life itself had dwelt within them. 

Bees in the ample hollow of his skull 

Piled their wax-citadels, and stored their honey ; 

Thence sallied forth to a h the fields, 

And swarm’d in emigrating legions thence : 

There, little burrowing animals threw up 

Hillocks beneath the overarching ribs; 

While birds, within the spinal labyrinth, 

Contrived their nests :—so wandering Arabs pitch 

Their tents amidst Palmyra’s palaces; 

So Greek and Roman ts build their huts 

Beneath the shadow of the Parthenon, 

Or on the ruins of the Capitol.” 


The Spirit at last beholds some of 
those Human Beings, whom he has 
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been longing for and desiring—and 
there are some two cantos or so of hu« 
man description, from which, though 
there are many very striking and 
powerful passages in them, we must 
utterly withhold the praise of beaut 
and of exquisite imagination, which 
we bestow without reserve on those 
which relate to the ante-human pe. 
riod of the Spirit’s vision. Without 
entering into any criticism of them— 
we shall simply say, that we do not 
like them. We have nothing to do 
with what they are in themselves 
in themselves although sometimes res 
pulsive, they are often excellent—nay, 
admirable—but we object that they 
suddenly oppress with excessively dis. 
agreeable reality a Poem, which, so far, 
was one of pure delight, and if real, 
still one of visionarily pictured reality, 
Up to the Pelicans, the Poem is one 
nearly of unmixed beauty: and the 
reader is led on with an interest of 
a new kind, which he may be surpri« 
sed to find capable of engaging him so 
long. This depends principally, we 
think, on three causes. The first is, 
the well-conducted, poetical gradua- 
tion of augmenting sympathy in 
imaginary spectator, with the imati- 
mate and irrational parts of creation, 
successively presented to his view. 
The second is, the various minute, 
picturesque, and lavished knowledge of 
the natural world, which has enabled 
Mr Montgomery to endow his relation 
of the changes and transformations 
supposed to be wrought before the 
sight of this contemplating intelligence 
with historic and graphic reality, 
brought home to the reader’s concep- 
tion and belief by a strength, vivacity, 
beauty, truth, and music of descriptive 
expression, of which we have found 
many scattered specimens in Mr Mont- 
gomery’s writings, but have not seen, 
nor had reason to attribute to him, the 
power of pouring out in the continuous 
flow in which it is here employed. 
The third and last is, the expectation 
of attaining, as the poem shall proceed, 
to a clear and satisfactory discovery of 
the scope and governing idea of the 
whole, of which certain dim and un- 
defined glimpses are, indeed, caught, 
from time to time—at least we hope 
we have not been entirely mistaken in 
thinking so—but at which we certain- 
ly do not flatter ourselves that we 
have hitherto completely arrived. _ 
That sympathy with the material 
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Universe, as touched or informed, in 

some unconceived manner and unde- 

fined measure, with the sensibilities 

and powers of higher natures,—which 

has of late been much acknowledged 

and cultivated in our poetry,—which 
is the secret source of our attribution 

either of beauty or sublimity to inani- 

mate existence,—and which is owing 

to the illusion of our spirit, receiving 

back as originally external to and in- 

dependent of itself the light, reflected 

from all outward things, of its own 

illuminations—is made very happily 

effective by Mr Montgomery, who, 

with great boldness, relying, at the 

outset, for the sympathy of his reader, 

upon this affection in its simplicity, 

founds the first movement of the poem 

upon it alone :—the incidents of this 

first portion being changes solely of 
unliving Nature—day in mid-Ocean— 
night—a breeze—* the moon through 

all her phases”—the planets in motion 

—a storm—an evening-rainbow—and 
a starry night—and the mimic play of 
the winds and waters on the following 
morning. The spiritual beholder of 
these varying appearances and events, 

possessed, as we have said, with an 
unappeasable desire of finding some- 
thing out of himself, for and with 

which he may feel, is, with just and 
felicitous appropriation of this imagi- 
native feeling, represented as first o/- 
taining the gratification of his desire 
by this sympathy. Only, when by 
exhausting it he finds its insufficiency 
to fill the capacities of love in him, 
other living objects are given to his 
observation, and of these, first, those 
most remote from his own similitude, 
the inhabitants of the waters. The fa- 
my | history of the Pelicans is record- 
ed by the Spirit, with intense emo- 
tions, as exhibiting in the power of 
instinct much of what was longed for 
as the attributes of reason—and we 
confess that the shock which our heart 
sustained was great, from finding, in 
the Cantos which we have been obli- 
ged to dislike, even the natural feel- 
ings described as less beautiful and 
energetic in the human beings brought 
before us, than in these irrational crea< 
tures—not only less beautiful, indeed, 
but from the first depraved, and pol- 
luted, and perverted. 

This dark colouring of human na- 
ture is felt as the more rudely violating 
the placid and delightful temper of 
feeling with which all the earlier part 
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of the Poem is read, by the selection of 
the most repulsive traits in the picture 
of lost humanity. Possibly the author 
hadhisown om reasons for the choice. 
He may have had grounds lying in the 
intention of the Poem for inflicting on 
us the pain of this contrast. Perhaps 
the idea is this ; that having shown us 
in-the irrational creation the purposes 
of Providence fulfilled, and meaning 
in human beings to show them, if we 
may so speak, frustrated, it was rele~ 
vant to his design to place these two 
parts of the Poem in the most glaring 
opposition. We could wish, however, 
either, if it had been lawful, that the 
transition might have been softened ; 
or, if this could not be done without 
giving up too much of the author’s 
purpose, that some deep-toned notes 
should have been struck, which might 
have wholly changed our mood, and 
carried us willingly into this new 
strain, if any art can make us look 
willingly upon our own di tion : 
—in a word, that the er, before 
he was made to taste the bitterness of 
the necessity, should have been made 
clearly to see it. We have only, long 
after, by much reasoning, inferred it, 
from observing that Mr Montgomery, 
in his Cannibal and Infanticide-Mo- 
ther, displays the utmost moral—in 
his Idiot the utmost intellectual, ruin 
of the human spirit by Sin ; the sole 
cause of all departure in the human 
being, as known to us, from his ori-< 
ginal brightness. 

From this abyss we are lifted up 
in the two last Cantos, by the alle- 
gorical delineation, as we are half- 
inclined to suppose, in the person- 
age of an ancient Patriarchal chief- 
tain, of Man, by the instinctive strug- 
gles of natural religion in his soul, for 
we can understand nothing else, car- 
ried out of the idolatrous~ practices 
which have taken root in the world, 
back to his Maker. It is impossible 
to read the part in which this person- 
age is introduced, very abruptly in- 
deed, and in a manner to provoke a 
thousand conjectures of the reader and 
satisfy very few of them, without being 
strongly reminded of the great Patri- 
arch, acknowledged even by those who 
have corrupted his faith, as the Fa 
ther of the Faithful. Yet neither is it 
ssible, from the circumstances and 
story, that Abraham himself is to 
be here understood. The reader is here 
again perplexed and bewildered by the 
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suggestion of historical reality, again 
ical character is unsatisfactory, 
it does not i to us any- 
thing general in the condition or pro- 
gress of the human race. And we 
would, in like manner, remark gene- 
rally, that the mind is throughout 
held fluctuating in a similar quapanne 
and uncertainty, in respect to what is 
brought into sight, both of the human 
and natural world. We cannot tell 
what is meant to be taken as an adop- 
tion of the scriptural narrative, or of 
facts as they have actually happened 
known from other sources, and what, 
though we are very certain there is 
nothing intended as anti-scriptural in 
My. Montgomery, is merely. ideal and 


[B 


On a full consideration, we are con- 
vinced that there can be no other pur- 
port of the Poem, than to illustrate the 
Divine government of the universe, at 
least of so much of it asis immediately 
and obviously connected with man: 
his natural and moral world. Of this 
we gonnels indeed, Soak, anes there 
is no other purpose that could give uni- 
ty to the parts already before us. The 

er part, as it may be conjectured, 
of the Poem is announced as yet to 
be written—and the obscurity of de- 
sign of which we haye complained, 
must be understood as produced not 
so much by the difficulty of divining 
the main scope of the author, which 
can hardly fail to suggest itself from 
the outset, and is, in truth, pretty 
plainly intimated in the opening lines, 
as of referring the several parts to 
their proper place in such a scheme, 
and ascertaining their bearing upon 
one another. 

But, having urged these objections, 
which ought to have been explained 
and illustrated, that it might have been 
seen whether they are well-founded or 
no, with far greater pleasure do we 

in express our high admiration of 
the very delightful and original genius 
so conspicuous in the poem. Had its 
faults been far greater and more nu~ 
merous, its beauties fewer and less, 
still it would have been allowed “ by 
gods, men, and columns.” 

With nothing were we so much 
surprised and c as with the 
versification. We do not remember 
having previously read any of Mr 
Montgomery verse ; and to write 
blank verse well, is one of the most dif 
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ficult of all human achievements. It 
does not appear to us that Mr Mont, 
gomery has thought much of the prin, 
ciples of its structure. Indeed, our ear 
gave us notice of a few lines here and 
there that want the due number of 
feet ; and of a few others, that, to make 
up that deficiency, possess more feet 
than any line of the class to which 
they belong is entitled to; but these 
are trifles, and evidently mere aceiy 
dents. There are not three consecus 
tive ‘pages, in which we would not, 
had we our will, change the position 
of some words, and for others substi. 
tute new ones. Yet the music of the 
whole, in spite of such defects, is dey 
ightful. It keeps murmuring alo 
ike a strong-sourced stream that 
never sluggish ; and that, choosi 
its own channel, without any im 
ment of artificial embankments, c 
cheerfully among the rocks —there 


flows broadly on along the levels—and | 
ever and anon rouses with the din of 


a waterfall. Let the imagination but 
be well kindled, and all the feelings 
a-glow, and the poet will not fail “ to 
warble melody.” Milton wrote almost 
the noblest blank verse in the world; 
and with the finest ear, he wrote, we 
verily pollewe, every single line on 
principle. He is felt to be a 
ester in that music; and, walena 
in his loftiest and most magnificent 
strain, he soars in sound beyond all 
other poets. Shakspeare, again, wrote 
almost the noblest blank verse in the 
world ; but, with the finest ear, we vee 
rily believe, he never wrote a single 
line on principle, that is to say, not con. 
sciously and deliberately. But being 
at all times under the influence of a 
strong and creative genius, and all his 
feelings and faculties working in de- 
light, music steeped his speech. There 
is no reason why after the names of 
Milton and Shakspeare, we should 
not pronounce those of Wordsworth 
and Montgomery. We hate to see the 
dead immortals used as extinguishers. 
Now, with a fine natural ear, Words. 
worth—is the greatest master now 
living of the music of blank verse. 
And, whether inferior or not, he may 
be compared to Milton, when at his 
eatest,—that is, when his subject 
emands it—when he has given his 
subject all his study—and when that 
study has been of felicitous effect— 
there is ype ge pomp and magni« 
ficence of rolling and echoing sound 
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in the music of his versification. At 
other times, when he labours unin- 
spired, to “‘ build the lofty rhyme,” 
Nature is smothered under Art, and we 
fall asleep during the Excursion. We 
do not say that Mr Montgomery’s 
versification bears the same resem- 
blance to that of Shakspeare—for the 
unequalled and inimitable charm of 
Shakspeare is its infinite and appro- 
priate variety. But, so far, at least, 
the blank verse of the Pelican Island 
may be likened to that of any of the 
Plays of our great Bard, that its struc- 
ture seems to vary—on no other law 
than that of the present feeling—that 
it is “ wathed native wood-notes 
wild,” that if it occasionally be loose 
and careless, it soon redeems itself b 

freshening into cheerful melody, and, 
generally speaking, is nicely, but 
quite naturally adapted, in its charac- 
ter, to the fluctuations of feeling or of 
fancy, and the changing complexion of 
the objects that delay or hurry on the 
poet’s seemingly almost unpremedita« 

song. 

Our analysis of the Poem does not 
deserve the name. Our limits pre- 
vent us from doing anything like jus 
tice to the poem by longer quotations 
—but those we have made will be suf- 
ficient to inspire our (readers with a 
strong desire and determination to 
read the Poem. 

We take farewell of Mr Montgo- 
mery—with a remark addressed gene~ 
rally to readers of poetry. When we 
look philosophically and comprehen- 
sively over the history of literature, and 
attempt to estimate the placeand power 
of each poet, in relation to the whole 
series of productions, we are brought 
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by this attempt into @ particular state 
of mind for. Hulging them, which isa 

‘oper one—-that is, we do not look 

x perfection, and da not feel pain 
from what is wanting i , to our 
ideal of the art. e see with plea- 
sure what is achieved, attribute the 
defects to the imperfection of human 
powers, and, on the whole, are satis- 
fied with the acquisition which the 
country has made, in possessing the 
works of one of the powerful minds she 
has produced, In hke manner, in the 
attempt to judge in general and phi- 
losophical criticism the place of any 
good poet among all poets, we produce 
in ourselves, along with a true apti- 
tude for balancing his defects and me= 
rits, a painlessness in the contempla~ 
tion of the defects of his works. 

But when we take him alone, and 
judge him in himself, as enthusiastic 
lovers of the art—the proper state for 
feeling his works—then this temper is 
quite changed and reversed. For, 
it then appears to us that the art 
ought to be, and must be, econsum< 
mated in the particular poet—say in 
Homer, in Virgil, or Shakspeare. We 
believe that it is consummated, and 
we close our eyes to its defects—we 
do not see them—we see only the 
power that, far transcending our own, 
exercises unlimited dominion over us ; 
and when the faults are forced upon 
us, we feel them painfully intolera~ 
ble, by destroying the perfection which 
we desire, and which seems on the very 
point of being attained. 

Let all men read poetry—and judge 
poetry—in such a spirit—and then 
poetry and criticism will be kindred 
arts—and poets and crities—brothers. 





THE TOMB OF DE BRUCE. 


A Freedome is a noble thing; 
Freedome makes man to have liking ; 
Freedome all solace to men gives ; 


He lives at ease that freely lives, 


Anp liest thou, great Monarch, 


Barpounr- 


this pavement below ? 


Thou who wert in war like a rock to the ocean, 

Like a star in the battle-field’s stormy commotion,— 
Like a barrier of steel to the shocks of the foe ! 

All lofty thy boast, grey Dunfermline, may be, 

That the bones of King Robert, the hero whose story, 


Mid our history’s night is a da 
Find an honour'd and holy asy 


my of glory, 
um in thee. 


And here, till the world is eclipsed in decline, 
Thy chosen, O Scotland! shall kneel at this shrine. 





The Tomb of De Bruce. 


On Seat hot-bed thou sprang’st not to man— 

From childhood Adversity’s storms howl’d around thee ; 
And fain with his shackles had Tyranny bound thee, 

When lo! he beheld thee in Liberty’s van ! 

To the dust down the Thistle of Scotland was trod ; 

- "T'was wreck and ’twas ruin, ’twas discord and danger ; 

O’er her strongholds waved proudly the flag of the stranger ; 
Till thy sword, like the lightning, flash’d courage abroad, 
And the craven, that slept with his head on his hand, 
Started up at thy war-shout, and belted his brand ! 


How long Treason’s pit-falls *twas thine to avoid,— 

Was the wild-fowl thy food, and thy beverage the fountain, 
Was thy pillow the heath, and thy home on the mountain, 
When that hope was cast down which could not be destroy'd! 
As the way-farer longs for the dawning of morn, 

So wearied thy soul for thy country’s awaking, 

Unsheathing ’ be terrible broadsword, and shaking 

The fetters away, which in sleep she had worn : 

At thy call she aroused her to fight ; and, in fear, 

Invasion’s fang’d bloodhounds were scatter’d like deer. 


The broadsword and battle-axe gleam’d at thy call ; 

From the strath and the correi, from cottage and palace, 
Pour’d forth like a tide the revengers of Wallace, 

To rescue their Scotland from rapine and thrall ; 

How glow’d the gaunt cheeks, long all care-worn and pale, 
As the recreant brave, to their duty returning, 

In the eye of King Robert saw liberty burning, 

And raised the wild gathering-cry forth on the gale ! 

Oh then was the hour for a patriot to feel, 

As he buckled his cuirass, the edge of his steel ! | 


When thou camest to the field all was ruin and woe : 
*Twas dastardly terror, or jealous distrusting ; 

In the hall hung the target and burgonet rusting ; 

The brave were dispersed, and triumphant the foe :— 

But from chaos thy sceptre call’d order and awe ;— 

"Twas security’s homestead ; all flourish’d that near’d thee ; 
The worthy upheld, and the turbulent fear’d thee, 

For thy pillars of strength were Religion and Law :— 

The meanest in thee a protector could find— 

Thou wert feet to the cripple, and eyes to the blind. 


Oh ne’er shall the fame of the patriot decay— 

De Bruce, in thy name still our country rejoices ; 

It thrills Scottish heart-strings, it swells Scottish voices, 
As it did when the Bannock ran red from the fray. 

Thy dust in the darkness of ruin may lie ; 

But ne’er, mighty Hero, while earth hath its motion, 
While rises the day-star, or rolls forth the ocean, 

Shall thy deeds be eclipsed, or their memory die ; 

They stand, thy proud monument, sculptured sublime 
By the chisel of Fame, on the tablet of Time. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 





LONDON. 


A new Translation of the Odes of 
Anacreon is just ready for publica- 
tion. 

A First Part of a Second Series of the 
Stanley Tales is announced as being 
nearly ready. 

Mr Charles Swain is about to publish 
a volume, to be entitled, Sketches of 
History and Imagination. 

Mr Nicholas Harris Nicolas is about 
to publish the Journal of Thomas Beck- 
ington, Secretary to Henry VI., and af- 
terwards Bishop of Bath; Sir Robert 
Roos, knight, and others, during their 
Journey from Windsor to Bordeaux, on 
an Embassy to negotiate the Marriage 
between Henry VI. and one of the daugh- 
ters of Count Arminack, in June 1442, 
From a contemporary MS., with Ilius- 
trative, Historical, and Biographical 
Notes. 

Mr Henry Trevanion is about to pub- 
lish a Poem, to be entitled, The Influence 
of Apathy. 

Mr Irvine, of Guildford, is about to 
publish a Latin Grammar, with Exer- 
cises in Construing and Composition. 

Jomini. Vie Politique et Militaire de 
Napoleon, racontée par lui-méme, au 
Tribunal de César, d’Alexandre, et de 
Frédéric. 

An Historical Essay on the Laws and 
the Government of Rome is about to 
appear. 

The Rev. Thomas Sims has nearly 
ready for publication, An Apology for 
the Waldenses. Exhibiting an Histori- 
cal View of their Origin, Orthodoxy, 
Loyalty, and Constancy ; with an Appeal 
to several European Governments on 
their behalf. In 8vo. 

Preparing for publication, a History of 
England from the earliest period to the 
present time ; in which it is intended to 
consider Men and Events on Christian 
Principles. By a Clergyman of the 
Church of England. To be published in 
Monthly Numbers, and completed in 4 
vols. 12mo. 

The Second Part of the Rev. S. T. 
Bloomfield’s Recensio Synoptica Anno- 
tationis Sacre; or Critical Digest of the 
most important Annotations on the New 
Testament. In 4 vols. 8vo. 

A Defence of the Missions in the 
South Sea and Sandwich Islands, against 
the charges and misrepresentations of 
the Quarterly Review, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Editor of that Journal. 


The Rev. Dr Pye Smith has in the 
Press a New Edition, very much enlar- 
ged, of his Discourse on the Sacrifice, 
Priesthood, and Atonement of Christ. 

Mr Thomas Easton Abbott, of Bridling- 
ton, has a Poem in hand, entitled, the 


' “ Soldier’s Friend,” Sacred to the Me- 


mory of the late Duke of York. 

Mrs West, Author of a Tale of tthe 
Times, &c. has in the press a New Novel, 
entitled, “ Ringrove,’’ or, “ Old Fashion- 
ed Notions,” in 2 vols. 

Dr Scully has nearly ready for publica- 
tion, Observations on the Climate of 
Torquay and the Southern part of De- 
vonshire generally, comprising an Esti- 
mate of its Value as a Remedial Agent 
in Pulmonary Disorders, &c. 

Transactions of the Literary Society 
of Madras. 4to, with plates. 

Mr Gent has a new volume of Poems 
in the press. 

Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. M.P., has in 
the press a new edition of his Observa- 
tions on Paper Money, Banking, and 
Overtrading ; including those parts of the 
evidence taken before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, which explain 
the Scotch System of Banking. 

In the press, the first Volume of a 
work, entitled, First Steps to the Study 
of the Healing Art, briefly exhibiting the 
Structure of the Human Body, and for- 
cibly directing the attention to the Ana- 
tomical Prints connected with the Prac- 
tice of Physic, Midwifery, and Surgery. 
Being an Outline of Lectures delivered 
in London in the year 1825. By John 
Charles Litchfield, F.L.S. M.R.C.S., 
Fellow of the London Medical Society, 
late in the service of the Honourable 
East India Company, formerly Assistant 
Surgeon to the Hospital for Seamen, 
Greenwich, Lecturer on Surgery, &c. 

A new and greatly improved edition 
of Mr Gray’s valuable Supplement to the 
Pharmacopeeia, including the new French 
Remedies, with numerous and important 
additions, 

A new edition of the Translation of 
Magendie’s Formulary, for the prepara- 
tion and mode of employing the new 
French Remedies, including the valuable 
improvements and additions in the 5th 
and last Paris edition. 

The Principles of Forensic Medicine, 
by J. G. Smith, M.D., Lecturer on State 
Medicine at the Royal Institution. Third 
edition, with the Author’s corrections, 
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A complete Collection of the Parlia- 
mentary Speeches (corrected) of the 
Right Hon. George Canning, with an 
authentic Memoir, which have been some 
time in the press, will very shortly be 
published, illustrated by a finely execu- 
ted and correct Portrait. 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of 
the late Admiral Lord Collingwood are 
very nearly ready for publication. 

In October will be published, No. I. 
Portraits of the most celebrated Paint- 
ers of all the Schools, executed in Litho- 
graphy, with a Memoir of their Lives, 
and a short Notice of their most cele- 
brated Works. The whole is to be com- 
pleted in Twenty Monthly Numbers, 
each containing Three Portraits. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished in royal octavo, with plates, Phy- 
siological Illustrations of the Organ of 
Hearing, more particularly of the Secre- 
tion of Cerumen, and its effects in ren- 
dering Auditory Perception accurate and 
acute, with further Remarks on the 
Treatment of Diminution of Hearing, 
arising frem imperfect Secretion, &c., 
being a Sequel to the Guide, and to the 
Tilustrations of Acoustic Surgery. By 
Thotmas Buchanan, C.M., &c. 

We congratulate Horticulturists, on 
both sides of the Tweed, on at length 
‘having a prospect of the permanent Set- 
tlement of the Nomenclature of Fruits ; 
some of the popular of which are known 
by a multitude of different names. By 
an advertisement in our present Num- 
ber, the “ Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don,”” who alone could have undertaken 
‘the task, will commence, on the Ist of 
October, a Periodical Work, to be called 
the “ Pomological Magazine.” 

Mr Stanley, of the Royal Artillery, has 
a work ready for publication, called “ The 
Young Horsewoman’s Compendium of 
the Modern Art of Riding ;” by which 
young persons may perfect themselves, 
and obtain complete government of their 
Horses in a short period, without the aid 
of a Master ; a difficulty which, from va- 
rious causes, has too often prevented the 
acquisition of an accomplishment pro- 
ductive of so much pleasure and health. 

In the press, in royal 4to, Historical 
Tablets and Medallions, illustrative of an 
improved System of Artificial Memory, 
for the more easy remembrance of re- 
markable Events and Dates; exhibiting, 
in a Series of neatly tinted Engravings, 

including more than one hundred me- 
lic Portraits,) a connected Outline of 
Historical and Biographical Chronology, 
the Gomplete succession of all the Ro- 
man Emperors, and of the Sovereigns of 
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England and France, down to the pre. 
sent time. Together with an appropri- 
ate Introduction, Appendix, and Voca- 
bulary. Designed and arranged by John 
Henry Todd. The Tablets may also 
be had, neatly executed on card-board, 
and fitted up in a handsome box, so that 
a number of students might, with equal 
convenience and economy, be using them 
at the same time. Price L.3, 3s. 

In November will be published, Ac. 
kermann’s Forget Me Not for 1828; 
consisting of more than Eighty Compo- 
sitions in Verse and Prose, by the most 
popular Writers of the day of both sexes; 
and the Embellishments comprise Thir- 
teen highly finished Engravings, from 
Pictures by H. Howard, R. A., H. Thom. 
son, R.A., R. Westall, R.A., T. Sto. 
thard, R.A., R, Smirke, R.A., H. Cor- 
bould, J. Martin, J. Stephanoff, S. Prout, 
M. W. Sharpe, S. Owen, H. Richter, and 
T. Uwins, with a beautiful embossed 
Presentation Plate. 

We are informed that * The Amulet” 
for the year 1827-8, will be published on 
the first of November, on a scale of 
greater excellence than either of its pre- 
decessors.. In the selection of the illus- 
trations, the Editor has been powerfully 
assisted by several of the most distin- 
guished painters ef the age, who have, in 
many instances, given him the choice of 
their respective galleries. Pictures have 
in this manner been supplied by Howard, 
R. A., Ward, R. A., Jones, R.A., Pickers- 
gill, R.A., Jackson, R.A., and Landseer, 
A.R.A.; and the volume will also con- 
tain an engraving from a splendid picture 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., from 
another by Smirke, R.A., and another 
from the celebrated painting, (in the col- 
lection at Wentworth House,) by Van- 
dyke, of Lord Strafford and his Secre- 
tary, engraved by the express permission 
of Earl Fitzwilliam. The literary portion 
of the volume will be formed of the con- 
tributions of nearly sixty of our most ce- 
lebrated authors, among whom are seve- 
ral who have not before exerted their ta- 
lents in this popular and interesting class 
of works. There will be also several im- 
provements of a very novel and valuable 
character, which, in addition to its other 
advantages, are expected to add materi- 
ally to the success the work has already 
experienced. The volume is to be con- 
tained in a case, and splendidly bound in 
rich watered silk. 

The Literary Souvenir for 1828, utider 
the superintendence of Mr Alaric Watts, 
will be published on the first of Novem- 
ber. . Besides other decorations, this-work 
will contain twelve Line Engravings from 
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the burins of many of the most eminent 
engravers of the day, after original paint- 
ings by various distinguished artists, viz. 
James Thomson, R.A., C. R. Leslie, 
R.A., A. E. Chalon, R.A., T. Stothard, 
‘R.A., H. W. Pickersgill, R.A., W. Dan- 
by, A-, W. Allan, A., W. Westall, A., 
W. Linton, J. Richter, R. Farrier, J. 
Wood, &e. &e. &e. The volume will 
also contain an Engraving, from a beau- 
tiful picture by Leslie, of the Duke and 
Duchess, from Don Quixote. The Lite- 
rary Contents of the Work will be com- 
posed, as usual, of a great variety of ori- 
ginal contributions, in Prose and Verse, 
including productions from several pens 
not hitherto engaged in any publications 
of this class. 

Shortly will appear, “ A Greek Gra- 
dus,” containing the Interpretation, in 
Latin and English, of all words which 
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oecur in the Greek Poets, and also exhi- 


biting the quantity marked on each sy!- 


lable ; thus combining the advantages of 
a Lexicon of the Greek Poets and a Greek 
Gradus. By the Rev. J. Brasse, B.D., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. One thick vol. Svo, 20s. bound. 

Mr Southey has nearly ready, The 
History of Portugal from the Earliest 
Times to the Commencement of the Pe- 
ninsular War. 

A History of Domestic Architecture, 
with Critical Remarks on the Distinc. 
tions: characteristic of various Styles that 
have been adopted in the principal Man- 
sions of this Kingdom, by Thos. Moule, 
Author of “ Bibliotheca Heraldica,”’ 
* Neale’s Views of Seats,” &c. &c., is 
announced, 

A New Miscellany is announced, under 
the title of “ The Winter’s Wreath.”’ 


EDINBURGH. - 


In October will be published, Chro- 
nicles of the Canongate, “ by the Author 
of Waverley,” &e, 2 vols. post 8vo.— 
Tale Ist, The Highland Widow.—Tale 
2d, The Two Drovers.—Tale 3d, The 
Surgeon’s Daughter. 


Preparing for publication, A History 
of Scotland, from the Accession of Alex- 
ander III. to the Union of that King- 
dom with England. By Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, Esq. F.R.S, &e. 6 vois. Sve. 
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LONDON. 


AGRICULTURE. 
_ The British Farmer’s (Quarterly) Ma. 
gazine; devoted exclusively to Agricul- 
ture and Rural Affairs. No. 1V. 4s. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Historical and Descriptive Accounts 
of the Theatres of London. By Edward 
Wedlake Brayley, F.A.S. Iilustrated 
with a View of each Theatre, elegantly 
coloured, drawn and engraved by the late 
D, Hanill. 4to. L.2, 23. 

Retreats ; a Series of Designs, con- 
sisting of Plans and Elevations for Cot- 
tages, Villas, and Ornamental Buildings. 
By J. Thotzpson, Architect. On Forty- 
one Plates, elegantly coloured. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Number V. of the Supplement to Cu- 
thell’s Catalogue, containing many use- 
ful and curious books, may be had gratis, 
or sent into the country at the expense of 
a single postage. 

Bibliotheca Parriana; or, a Catalogue 
of the Library of the Jate Rev. and learn- 
ed Dr Parr, interspersed with his own 
Notes, Observations, and Opinions, on 
Books and their Authors, 1! vol. 8yo, 
16s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Don Juan Van Halen’s Narrative of 
his Imprisonment in the Dungeons of the 

Vou. XXIL, 


Inquisition at Madrid, and his Escape in 
1817 and 1818; with his subsequent A°. 
ventures in Russia, including his Cum - 
paign with the Army of the Caucasus. 
Edited from the Original Spanish Man:.- 
script, by the Author of “ Don Esteban”’ 
and * Sandoval.”” In 2 vols. 8yo, wit): 
Portraits of the Author and Geners\ 
Yermolow, and other Plates, price 28s. 

The Life of Carl Theodor Korner. 
Written by his Father. With Selections 
from his Poems, Tragedies, and Dramas, 
translated from the German. By G. 1’. 
Richardson, Author of ** Poetic Hours.” 
2 vols. 15s. 

The Adventures of Naufragus. Writ- 
ten by himself. Giving a faithful and 
lively Account of his Voyages, Shipwreck, 
and Travels, from his first Outset as a 
Midshipman in the East India Com- 
pany’s Service, till he became a Com- 
mander in the Indian Seas, 

BOTANY. 

The Fiorist*s Guide, and Cultivator’s 
Directory—Coloured Plates, description 
and mode of propagation. By Robert 
Sweet, F.L.S. No. IIT. 3s. 

Flora Australasica, The Evergreen 
and Scented Plants of New Holland, 
most applicable to Conservatories,. &c. 
Dy R. Sweet, F.L.S. No. PV. 3s. 

i 
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The Hothouse and Greenhouse Ma- 
nual. By Robert Sweet. Third edition. 
12s, 

The Botanical Register, No. VII. of 
Vol. XIII. ; containing eight coloured 
Plates, and Description, Cultivation, &c. 
By Sydenham Edwards, F.L.S. and 
others, 4s. 

HISTORY. 

An. Historical View of the Revolu- 
tions of Portugal, since the close of the 
Peninsular War, exhibiting a full Ac. 
count of the Events which have led to 
the present state of that country. By 
an .Eye Witness. 

Memoirs of the Rival Houses of York 
and Lancaster, embracing a period of 
English History from Edward the Third 
to the Battle of Bosworth, and Fall of 
Richard IIL. By Emma Roberts, 2 vols. 
L.1,.6s. 

The First Volume of a new History 
of London; by Thomas Allen, (Author 
of the History of Lambeth,) with nu- 
merous Engravings of Antiquities, &c., 
on.Copper and Wood. 8s. 6d. 

LAW. 
— on the Law of Evidence. 
mie 

A Compendium of the Laws relating 
to the Poor. 2 vols. 8vo. L.1, ls. 

Pratt’s Criminal Law. S8vo, 5s. bds. 

Howard’s Colonial Law. 2 vols. royal 
8vo, L.3, 3s. bds. 

- Coventry and Hughes’s Index, 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, L.3, 6s. bds. 

Williams’s Abstracts of the Acts of 
7 and 8-George IV. 8vo, 8s. bds. 

Cary’s Law of Partnership. 
14s. bds. 

Supplement to Hamilton’s Digest. 
Royal 8yo, 8s. bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Historic Doubts Relative to Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 2s. 

A Brief Explanatory Statement of the 
Principle and Application of a Life and 
Ship Preserver.. Invented by Ralph 
Watson, Esq. Is. 

The Authenticated Report of the late 
Important Discussion in Dublin, between 
the Rev. R. T. P. Passe and the Rev. 
T. Maguire, on the principal Points of 
Controversy between the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Churches. 9s. 6d. 

The Young Horsewoman’s Compen- 
dium of the Modern Art of Riding. By 
Edward Stanley, late of the Royal Artil- 
lery. 10s. 

Shaksperiana. A Catalogue of all the 
Books, Pamphlets, &c. relating to Shak- 
speare ; to which are subjoined, an Ac- 
count of the early 4to editions of the 
great Dramatist’s Plays and Poems, the 


8vo. 


8vo, 
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prices at which many Copies have sold 
in Public Sales, together with a List of 
the leading and esteemed editions of his- 
collected Works. 7s. 

Archeologia Eliana; or, Miscellane. 
ous Tracts relating to Antiquity, publish- 
ed by the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 7s. 

Mr Wallis’s entertaining Lectures on 
Astronomy, with numerous Engravings. 
23. 

Progress of the System for the effec- 
tual removal of Impediments of Speech, 
By John Broster, F.A.S.E,. 7th Edition. 
2s. 6d. 

Outlines of a System of Surveying, for 
Geographical and Military Purposes, 
comprising the Principles on which the 
Surface of the Earth may be represent- 
ed on Plans. By Major T. L. Mitchell. 

The Religion of Christ is the Religion 
of Nature. Written in the Condemned 
Cells of Newgate, by Jorgen Jorgen- 
son, late Governor of Iceland. S8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

The Age Reviewed; a Satire. With 
The Runaways, a Political Dialogue ; 
and a Reply to the Pseudo-Critique of 
the Literary Gazette. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

The Epistolary Correspondence of the 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke, and Dr 
French Laurence. Published from the 
Original Manuscripts. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

The Works of the Right Hon, Ed- 
mund Burke. Volume the Eighth. 4to, 
L.2, 2s. 

Rambles in Madeira and Portugal, in 
the early part of 1826, With an Appen- 
dix of Details, illustrative of the Climate, 
Produce, and Civil History of the Is- 
land. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 

Foreign Quarterly Review. No. I. 
7s. 6d. 

Remonstrance of a Tory to the Right 
Hon. Robert Peel. 2s. 

Twenty-six Illustrations to Walton 
and Cotton’s Complete Angler. 8vo, 
prints 2ls. 4to, India proofs L.2, 2s. 

A Treatise on the Disposition and 
Duties of Outposts. Abridged from the 
German of Baron Reichlin Von Meldegg. 
By C. W. Short, Captain, Coldstream 
Guards, 8vo, 5s. bds. 

Lectures on the Study of Natural His- 
tory, &c, By Dr Wm. Lemprier. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

The Annual Register for 1826. 8vo, 
16s. bds, 

Transactions of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of London. Part I: of Vol. VII. 
4to, L.1, 16s. 

Eneyclopzdia Metropolitana. 
XXL Price 2ls; large paper, 30s. 
Rambling Notes and Recollections, 
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suggested during a visit to Paris, in the 
winter of 1827. By Sir Arthur Brooke 
Faulkner. 

Researches into the Origin and Affi- 
nity of the Principal Languages of Asia 
and Europe. By Lieut.-Col. Vans Ken- 
nedy, of the Bombay Military Establish- 
ment. Ato. 

Self-Denial, a Tale. By Mrs Hof- 
find. 12mo. 

Conversations on Animal Economy. 
With plates and wood-cuts. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

An Historical Essay on the Laws and 
Government of Rome. Designed as an 
Introduction to the Study of Civil Law. 
By —— Burke, Esq. 

The Traveller’s Oracle; or, Maxims 
for Locomotion ; being precepts for pro- 
moting the Pleasures, Hints for preser- 
= the Health, and Estimates of the 

—— of Persons travelling on Foot, 

rseback, in Stages, in Post Chaises, 
and i in Private Carriages. By W. Kit- 
chiner, M.D., Author of the Cook’s 
Oracle, &c. 2 vols. 15s, 

Sure Methods of Preserving Health 
and Prolonging Life; or,.a Treatise on 
the Art of living long and comfortably, 
by regulating the Diet and Regimen. 
Embracing all the most approved prin- 
ciples of Health and Longevity. By a 
Physician. 12mo. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

London in the Olden Time, Second 
Series, consisting of Tales, intended to 
exhibit the Habits, Manners, and: Super- 
stitions of its early Inhabitants, and in 
Illustration of some of the Localities of 
Ancient London, from the 12th to the 
16th Century. Contents—Norman of 
the Strong Arm, a Tale of Westminster 
Sanctuary—The Word of a -Knight, a 
Tale of Austin Friars—Old Saint Paul’s 
—Better Lost than Won, a Tule of Fins- 
bury Yields. 

Fairy Tales, from the German of A. 
L. Grimm, containing the Black Guitar, 
the Two Foundlings of the Forest, and 
the Avenging Cudgel. 

POETRY. 

The Pelican Island, and other Poems. 
By James Montgomery. 8s. 

The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, 
Lycus the Centaur, and other Poems. 
By Thomas Hood. 77s. 

Specimens of Sonnets from the most 
celebrated Italian Poets, with Transla- 
tions, 8vo, 6s. 
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The Orlando Furluso translated. By 
William Stewart Rose. Vol. V. Post 
8vo. 

Mont Blane, and other Poems. By 
Mary Anne Browne, in ber fifteenth 
year. S8vo. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Connexion of Sacred and Profane 
History, from the’death of Joshua to the 
Decline of the Kingdoms: of Israel -and 
Judah, (intended to complete-the' Works 
of Shuckford and -Prideaux) By the 
Rev. Michael Russel, LL.D. - 2:vols. 
L.1, 8s. a 

The Case between the Church and 
the Dissenters impartially and practical- 
ly considered. By the Rev. F. Merave- 
ther, M.A. 8vo, 6s. 

A Vindication of the Character of the 
pious and learned Bishop Bull, from the 
unqualified Accusations brought against 
it by the Archdeacon of Ely, ‘in his 
Charge delivered in the year 1823. By 
the Venerable Charles Danberry, D.D. 
Archdeacon of Sarum. 8vo, 6s. 

Hymns,-written and adapted to the 
Weekly Church Service of the Year. By 
the Right Rev. Reginald Heber, D.D. 
late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 7s. 6d. 

Sermons, chiefly Doctrinal, with Notes. 
By George D'Oyly, D.D. F.R.S, Rector 
of Lambeth, and of Sanieiige in Kent. 
2 vols. 12s, 

An Essay on the Philosophical Evi- 
dence of Christianity ; or, the Credibility 
obtained to a Scriptural Revelation from 
its Coincidence with the Facts of Nature. 
By the Rev. Renn D. Hampden, M.A. 
9s. 6d. 

The Reasons of the Laws of Moses, 
from the More Nevochim of Maimonides ; 
with Notes, Dissertations, anda Life of 
the Author. By Dr James Townley. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c, 

Journal of a Tour through France, 
Italy, and Switzerland, in 1823 and 1824. 
By J. W. Johnson, R.N. 12mo, 6s. 

A Journal of a Mission to the Indians 
of the British Provinces of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, and the Mohawks, 
on the Ouse, or Grand River, Upper 
Canada. By John West, M.A. 8vo. 

The Reign of Dr Joseph G. R. De 
Francia in Paraguay. Being an Account 
of Six Years’ Residence in that Republic, 
By M.M. Rangger and Longchamps. 
Svo. 98, 








Monthly List of New Publications. 





EDINBURGH. 


A Treatise on: the Election Laws in 


Scotland ; to which is added, .an Histo-_ 


rieal Inquiry concerning the Municipal 
Constitution of Towns and Boroughs ; 
with an Appendix, containing the Elec- 
tion Statutes, and various illustrative Do- 
cuments, By Arthur Connell, Esq. Ad- 
vocate. In one large vol. Svo. 18s, 

No. II. of Illustrations of Zoology, 
being Representations of New, Rare, or 
otherwise Remarkable Subjects of the 
Avimal Kingdom, drawn and coloured 
after Nature; with descriptive Letter- 
press. By James Wilson, F.R.S.E., 
“fember of the Wernerian Natural His- 
tory Society. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session 
from Ist of June to 29th of June, 1827. 
Reported by Patrick Shaw and Alexan- 
der Dunlop, jun. Esquires, Advocates. 
Vol. V. Part VI. 

The Edinburgh Christian Instructor. 
No. CCVI. 

The Edinburgh Theological Magazine. 
No. XXI. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1825. Svo, 18s. 

The Edinburgh Review. No XCI. 

Constable’s Miscellany, Vols. 13 and 
14, containing Mariner's ‘Tonga Islands. 


The Resurrection of Believers, and 
Christ the Author of it. A Sermon 
delivered in St Cuthbert’s Church on the 
19th August, the Sabbath immediately, 
after the Funeral of the late Sir Henry 
Moncreiff Wellwood, Bart. D.D. By 
Andrew Thomson, D.D. 1s. 6d. 

The End of our Being in Connexion 
with the Shortness of Life, illustrated 
and improved. A Sermon preached on 
the same occasion. By David Dickson, 
D.D. Minister of St Cuthbert’s. 1s. 6d. 

Tales and Romances, including St Ro- 
nan’s Well, Redgauntlet, Tales of the 
Crusaders, and Woodstock. Printed uni- 
formly with, and in continuation of the 
former Series, in 25 vols. 8vo. 7 vols. 
L.A, 4s. 

Peter Cornclips. A Tale of Real Life, 
With other Poems and Songs. By Alex-, 
ander Rodger. 12mo, 5s. 

The Cook and Housewife’s Manual. 
The Second Edition, in which are given 
a Compendium of French Cookery; a 
New System of Fashionable Confection- 
ary; a Selection of cheap Dishes; and 
above 200 additional Receipts. By Mrs 
Margaret Dods, of the Cleikum Inn, St, 
Ronan’s. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


EDINBURGH.—WSepi. 12. 
Wheat. ' ‘Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 72s. Od. | Ist,...34s. Od. Ist,......288. 6d. } I st,......568. Od. 
2d, ee 68s. 0d. 2d, eoed 286 0d; 2d, ....02238. 6d. 2d, oo0e 5 DOS, Od. 
3d,... 62s. Od. | 3d, ...263. Gd. | 3d,......193. Od. ] 3d, .....42s. Od. 
Average of new Wheat per imperial quarter, £2, 16s. 9d. 6-12ths 
Tuesday, Sept. 11. 
Beef (16 oz. per Ib.) Os. 4d. to Os. Jd. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 8d. to Os. 9d. 
Mutton . ». - + Os. 4d.to Os. Jd. | New Potatoes (14 Ib.) Os. 5d. to Us. Od. 
Veal . . + + «+ Os. Sd.to Os. Sd. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Os. 10d. to 1s. ld. 
Pork . - + « « Os. 4d.to Os. Gd, | Salt ditto, per cwt.. 80s, Od. to 843. Qd. 
Lamb, per quarter Os. 9d.to 3s. Od. | Ditto, perlb. . .. Os, Od. to Os.10d. 
Tallow, per cwt. . 35s. Od. to 36s.- 8d. | Eggs, perdozen ~~ Os. 10d. to Os. Od. 
HADDINGTON.— Sept. 7. 
OLD. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist, ..70s. Od. | Ist, ...-s.-Od. | Ist, ...35s. Gd. | Ist, ...46s. Od. | Ist, ...48s. Od. 
2d, ...66s. Od. | 2d, ...—s. Od. | 2d, ...28s. Od. | 2d, ...—s.Od. | 2d, ...46s. Od. 
3d, ...56s. Od. | 3d, ...—s. Od. | 3d, ...26s. Od. | 3d, ...—s. Od. | 3d, ...—s. Od. 
Average of Old Wheat, per imperial quarter, £3, 6s. 4d. 1-12th.—£2, 12s. 6d. 4-12ths. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended Aug. 31. 
Wheat, 58s. be at tome ye pe ap 26s. at pa ea ar >. ve 42s, 10d. 
gregate Ave: whic! e duty is now -— Wheat, 60s. 0d.—Bar ‘Se ats, 27s. 2d. 
Me — —Rye, 10s. 5d.—Beans, 50s. 0d.—Pease, 43s. 7d. ” % 


London, Corn Exchange, Sept. 3. Liverpool, Sept. 10. 


a & & 8.| & @d 8d s&s. ad. 
Wheat, red, old 50 to 61)White pease . 42 to 44 | wheat, per 70 Ib.- \|Amer. p, 196 1b. 

Red,new « . 50 to 53|Ditto, boilers . — to —|/Eng. 3 6to 9 O/Sweet, bond 40 0 to 43 
Fineditto . . 53 to 57/Small Beans,new 50 to 51) Scotch . 9'Sour, free . 51 0 to 32 
Su e ditto 58 to 60|Ditto, old .-. 52 to 57|\Irish .. \Oatmeal, per 240 Ib 

White, new . . 52 to 56/Tickditto, new 45 to 47/| Foreign ‘English 33 0 

60|Ditto, old. 50 to 54||Do. in bond 0 ‘Seoteh . 
4\Feed oats . 18 to 22 \Barley, per 601 Irish... 260 

Bran,p.24lb.— 0 to 

Butter, Beef, &c. 


6 

38|Fine ditto . . 24to 26\/Hng.... 31 

3 
Butter,p.cwt. s. d. s. 
|Belfast, 89 0 to 


% d. 


~30 0 
Fea ha 
FSEss 
| 
sss 


] paras ours San. 
©oeoo co 


Ss Same 


35 
34 


o 


2\Poland ditto . 21 to 25)Scotech. 3 
36\Fine ditto . 28to 33\ Irish... & 
to —/Potato ditto 28 to 52) Foreign 0 
to 58/Fine ditto . . 33 to 56) Oats, per 45 Ib 
to 64)Scotch « « « =—to —| Eng.... 0 
to 42/Flour, per sack 50 to 55/Irish .. «3 
Maple . . . 43 to 45/Ditto, seconds 45 to 50|\Scotch ..3 2to 
Maple, fine —to —|Bran, ; +s. ——- = i wey 
\Do. dut.fr. — to dry 820 
Seeds, &c- Rye, perqr. — to ‘J 
Malt per qr. — to — | Mess 105 0 
—Middling — 0to — 0|—p. barrel — 0 
\Beans, per q. Pork, p. bl. 
|English . 54 0to58 O|\— Mess . 520 
Irish .. 50 0to52 O\—halfdo. — 0 
|Ra Bacon, p. —. 
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S Ssss 
coco oo co eocose: 
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waAHSo COD 
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S ssés 
= Siti 


& & da. $s. 

Tares, per bsh. 8 to 12 0)RyeGrass, 26 to 
Must. White,. 8 to 10 olRibgrass, » + 20to 
— Brown, new 14 to 20 O'Clover, red ewt.35 to 
Turnips, bsh. 35 to 45 0|— White .. . 62 to 
45 to 

to 


13 1 


aaa“anat 


~Red & green — to — 0|Foreign red peseed — to — 

— White, —to— 0) White 64 to 7 Pease, grey 42 0 to 44 O/Short mids. 

Caraway, cwt. —to — O\Coriander . . 26 to 52 0/|—White . 40 Oto42 OjSides . . 

Feat oak 80 to 110 0;Trefoil. .. . 25 to 45 0)|Flour, English, Hams, dry, — 0 

Cinque Foin —to— 0!Lintseed feed, 32 to 45 0}|p.240lb.fine 43 0 to 44 OiGreen . . 440 to 
Rape Seed, per last, £20, to £22. Irish, . 400to043 O|Lard,rd.p.c.— 0 to 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 22d Aug. 1827. 
Ist. 8th. 15th. 22d. 


° 
sss ss & 





> 
o 
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Bank stock, 216 217 212 216° «Xk —_— 
3 per cent. reduced, 894 § | 898 g | 88 

3 per cent. consols, 884 894 | 87% i 884 89 87 ; 
4 
4 








3 per cent. consols, 96% 945 963 - + 
New 4 PCT CONE. CONS. sonrmmorccoseseserese 1023 3 1005 ’ lols 23 7 14 
Iudiabends, 9495p. | 87 88p. | 93p. ae 
—~ stock, aoe 4 ry 15. 
long Annuities,... 203 4 nh tee o0 62). 
Exchequer bills, 60 62p. 57 58p. 58 60p. 60 62p. 
Lxehequer bills, sm = 88 
Consols for acc. 89 pa a 044. 25%, liodh 90 
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Course of Exchange.—Sept. 7. 


-—Aunsterdam, : 
terdam, 12:4. Antwerp, 12:4. Hamburgh, 36: 10. Altona, 37: 3. Paris 3 days’ ” 


COct. 


12:3, Ditto, at sight, 12: 0 Rot- 


sight, 25:40. Ditto,25:65. Bourdeaux, 25:65. Frankfort on the Maine, 152: 0. 
Petersburgh, per rble. 10; 0. Berlin, @: 0. Vienna, 10:6. Trieste, 0 : 0. Madrid, 
354. Cadiz, 354. Bilboa, 353. Barcelona, 344. Seville, 34}. Gibraltar, 45. Leghorn, 
48. Genoa, 25: 55. Venice, 46. Malta, 0. Naples, 363. Palermo, p. oz. 115. Lis. 
bon, 484. Oporto, 48}. Rio Janeiro, 38. Bahia, 460. Buenos Ayres, 0. Dublin, 1}. 


Cork, 1 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per ox.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 
New Doubloons, £3 : 15: 0. New Dollars, 4s. 9d. Silver in bars, stand. 5s. 03d, 





LONDON PRICES CURRENT, Sept. 7. 


ASHES, Canada Pot, ist, cwt. = s to . ? 
. United StatesPot . . 30 0 0 0 
Pearls - 510 0 0 
Russia Pearls e « (. 28 @-6 
BRISTLES, St Petersb. cwt. L.13 15 140 
COFFEE, in Bond 
J Ordinary . . 3580 40 0 
good ordinary e 42 0 500 
fine ordinary - 5 O 62 0 
low middling - 6 0 68 0 
middling « "Rs Be 
good do. and fine 78 0 94 0 
come Spuitsh, tow“ L500 (60.0 
? > ton . 
Oporto . . ° ‘ 23 0 38 0 
Faro ° . ° 488 0 60 0 
French .  . - 800 100 0 
COTTON, per lb. 
Grenada * « © <6 7 =—s 0 
Berbiceand Demerara . — 7 — 95 
ney se oe 6G — 8B 
wi i ste =o oe. G& 
Behiasitc (25. el lem Hy — 82 
Pernambuca_ . e ° — 8 — 9 
Madras. . 1. 1 Om 40 = 658 
Bengl . . - —- 4&4 — 5 
Smyrna. , ° > — 8&8 =— 9 
FLAX, Riga PTR, ton, new L.40 0 41 0 
? - 810 37 0 
Petersburg, 12 head 36 0 37 0 
Liebau, 4 brand . o' te oe 
FUSTIC, Jamaica . . L.7 0 Ye 
+ « . . 10 10 11 O 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton L.40 0 43 0 
Petersburgclean . . 38 0 3810 
Ou . ° ° ° 35 0 36 0 
Half = ° 28 0 30 0 
HOPS, New East Kent Pockets L.4 0 5 5 
New Kent Pockets ° 40 410 
Sussex... « « « 3 10 44 
Bast Kent Bags o~ re 3 10 410 
Mid Kent do. eo « 310 40 
IRON, CCND, bd, ton L.19 10 .20 0 
PSI e'e« te eS OE BWM 
Swedish . . e ° 1460 14 10 
INDIGO, E.I. fine blue, bd. lb. 128 4 138 6 
Violet and Purple .°- 11 1 12 3 
; and mid.do. . 910 ll 90 
LEATHER, per lb, : 
tts, 50 to 56 ° ° is8 .18 9 
Ditto, 60 to 66 —— 111 110 
Hides, crop, 45to50 . 1 5 a 
to 40 ‘ a 
British fordress; . . 11 15 
Calf skins . e ° 14 24 
Horseftides . . 11 14 
—_ 4 Pp e 1 6 20 
oO » per 9 
Whale,Greenl.without casksL.28 0 29 0 
Cod, in casks ° ° 2720OCUl 
Seal, eoe ew ODF mm 
— ° . ° 27 0 ll 1 
ae — © «© WTO —— 
hale; SouthSea . . 260 8 0O 
i |» perewt. ~. ‘ 1? -_-— 
Cg ts ton of 236-galls.48 0 50 0 
PITCH, ish, per cwt. 6 0 0 0 
Stockholm ° . e 8 0 00 
American . . ° ° 5 0 00 
Archenge! ° ° - G0 00 
PIMENTO, Jamaica, perlb. O08 94 © 10) 





SPIRITS. 
Brandy, Cognac, imp. gal. 
Geneva . ° ° ° 
Rum, Jamaica, 14 a 20 O.P 
Leeward Islands, P. & U.P. 

SUGAR, per cwt. 

— Brown . e 
iddling . P és 
Good . . ° ° 
Fine . ° e ° 
Demerara and St Kitt’s . 
Grenada . . ° 


. 
7 
+ 
. 


Lumps . ° . . 
Fine. e ° . 
Loaves . e e ° 
Fine . ° ° . 
Powder . ° ° 
Double, ordinary . 
Fine. e ° ° 
Molasses . ° P n 
TALLOW, Peterbg. YC. cwt. 
White . ° ° e 
aun ; . ° ° 
rchange . ° ° 
Siberia . ° ° ° 
Home melted . 


° 34 
TAR, Virginia ° bri. = 


Archangel . 54% 
Stockholm ° 


P ‘ 16 
TOBACCu, Kentucky, rerlb, 0 


Virginia ordinary . 
Part blacks . 7 ° 
Middling black . 


Coloury and yellow . 
WINE, per pipe. 
Port, per 138 gallons 
Lisbon, per pipe ‘ e 
Madeira, per 110 gallons 
West India, ditto ° 
East India, ditto - . 


Sherry butt ° 
Touma, | per 126 gallons 
Teneriffe, per 120 gallons 


Spanish, red, per 126 gallons 12 


Claret, per hhd. for Dy. 

French, White, ditto 

woopDs, ton. 

Fustic, Jamaica ° 
Cuba. ° . 
South American . 

Boxwood . . . « 

Lignumvite . ° . 

Nicaragua - + -« 

LoGwoop, Jamaic: ° 
Honduras . ° ° 
Campeachy . . ~« 

_ StDomingo. . . 

MAHOGANY, per foot. 

Jamaica 


* . . . 16d to 20d 
9d 2d 


Honduras eu 
Cuba ° ° . 
St Domingo ° 

CorkWOOD, Spanish 


17 : 6d. per oz, 
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1827. 


Monthly Register. 


$21 


MrTEOROLOGICAL TABLES, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are madé twice e 


very dey, at tine o'clock, forenoon, and four o'clock; — 































































































atternoon. , 
June. 
ae gre A ttach. | Attache} 
Ther: Ther. |Wind. Barom wind. 
—_——— r | 7 ee | eee - 
M.60 Flying shrs. 29.3 |M.69 Warm, with 
paar" { M.54 A571} |" sunshine, | June 16{ M.63 “353]A..69 Chle. sh rai 
59 Day shrs.hai . M. ‘air, with 
2 { 54 A, 57 Cole. ooh rain. 17{ 64 54214. 63 5 |E- sunshine, 
3 {| 52] SASSI. ltnmeciigne) —18{]° 58] Sesolacea}|W- | Ditto. 
M.60 Fair, with | -342|/M.62 Dull, slight 
ed hm 
owers rain é d ull, heavy 
5 {| 5 X58 f [Cble. very cold. | 20{} 54 242A. 55 SW: |ehrs. rain. 
6 {| 53 Sy |W>  Seunchine. 21{} 55] ‘aoola.55 } [SW |jarable with 
M.58 Dull, show- -505|M.48 Fair, with 
7{| 53 Asati less, rain. 22{] 431} ‘Gaslas7 y[SWe [Pair wit 
{ Asa} Foren.sunsh. " 54) °225 137} Ww Heavy shr. 
8 { 60 nat W. dull aftern. { +154 A 38} Ee od 
A. 66 : ° M.' Fair, sunsh. 
§ { a M66} Cale. aoe 24{ 57) 1839 A. 60} we very warm. 
. 66 Sunsh. ver -825|M.62 Fair with 
10 { 60 x68} W.  lwarm. 25{ 55 y 4-65} We punshine. 
. i ° ‘ Dull, w: s 
il { 62 4 Ww. Ditto. 26{ 55 ee A. 63} SW. heavy shisain 
3 -969)A, 70 . -267|/M. Foren. sunsh, 
12 { 65 | .9a9 mao} NE. Ditto. 27{ 60 bo A675 SW. aftern. shwry 
is {| e2| ‘Satan ye |dsynuns’ | 284) | cazila-6s}]™> later. 
. 3 5 . M. Dull, with 
{| 60) croc Gr} (NE. [eery warm: 29{| 60] ‘o95!a-64} (CDC |snes. rain. 
{| 6 y MGS yINE. | Ditto so{| 58 Soclaces } (SW. [Gold heavy 
+169} A. 66 . . . ishrs, rain. 
Average of rain, 1.154. 
July. 
| eT RE ee eee 
ttach.| Attach, 
Ther. |Barom.| Ther. | Wind. Ther. |Barom.| Ther. |Wind. 
° H hrs. 29.644 M.72 Aftern.gentle 
amty {| 0 355 MG S}(SW. leans) duly 17{ IM. 67" “540 A-70 W-  Ishrs. * 
. Day fair, . -68 Foren. slight 
2 {| 60] “S5rla-62 } {SW raia night. 18{| 60 "564 A. 65 nm sis. rain.” 
+263|M.60 1c hun.&ligh. . . , {Heavy rai 
s { 55) 1540 A681} SW. gy 19{ 59} (269 .-< Cle ~ : aght 
. \Sunsh. fair, . ° un, dlight. 
1 { 50 $56 ny oi Cble. lwarm. » ‘ 20{ 56 68 4,61} Chile ~~ —_ 
° M.68 Vic Fair, wit! ° < id ull, cold, 
5 { 60 Ker A.70y SW |gunshine. af 55) ‘614 A680} W-  |with rain. 
29.999/M.67 Dull, but cof] c1| -082M-65\ Ion, Pair, with 
6{) 61 F129 A. 67 } (Cle. Itair. 1688'A .62 nshine. 
.15|M.67 Fair with 23{ 60 -744 M.65\ Ip, unsh. very 
tA Sl ageer|n pin cr a oe 
8 { 61 woe sw. | Ditto. 2a{ 67} “2731 67 y (CO rain. 
of] col GaN low. [Quttnis | as{] os] “SBNRYow. [nsec 
- "62 Foren.sunsh. -682 M.68 , | Dull, with 
10 {| 60] -S583M-65 low, [foramen | 264] 60) “Ss6'a-61}(S¥* |ahrs. rain, 
“$40 M.62 Morn. dull, 5¢| °792M- sw. {Day sunhine, 
nN { 58 1856 A. 63 Chle. day sunshine 27{ ‘775\a.63} 4 ain night. 
w{} 57 o5olacea y|E= {Very warm. 28{] 56) “S64 wee y|¥> \dull. 
1B { 56} -956|M-65 Liople, Sunsh. and zo{ 64 = wey, NE. 1 me amg 
{ ela. o8 . gy so{| 61 :266|M.68|cy, |Thun.délight, 
i4 59 ‘ “ad — A. 66 * jheavy -ain. 
-B80/A. 68 oo oak 
g3| -861M.70\)p,  [Thun.dlight] 5, | 5g] -962/M.69 iow, [Pair and 
5 { RIA. 70 $ [© with sh. rain.! ‘ \BLIjA. 65 warm. 
( -752|M.72 Sunshine, ‘ 
Pay * "720A. 74 f |" and fair. Average of rain, 1.251. 

























































































oF. 


41 


43 


44 
49 


* 50 


aii 
36 


Brevet 


10 Dr. 


Apporntments, Promotions, &c. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 
July. 


Lt. Col Hill, R. Horse Guards, to be 
Colonel in the Army 21 June 1827 

Lt. Brown, Hon. E. I. Co.’s Service, at- 
tached to the Co.’s Depot at Chatham, 
> have the Lab me! Rank of Lt. 
n the Army while so employed do. 


* VuifeGds Le Chetwynd, C: b urch. vice 
De wynd, Capt. yP 9 do. 


Cor. and a Sub-Lt- 1 Blackett, Lt. do. 
W. A. West, Cor. and Sub-Lt. do. 
Vet. Surg. Percivall, from h. p. R. Art. 

— Vet. Surg. viee Bloxam, May 


nce 
R. H. Gds. cm A. Marq. of Douro, Lt. by pureh 
vice Gordon, ret. July 

R. S. Gascoigne, Cor. by whe do. 


Capt. Lord 
reme, prom 28 June 
Ens. Golden, from 10 F. Lt. vice Car- 
mac, prom. do. 
—_ Lloyd, from 96 F. Lt. vice Bur- 


- Cecil, Maj. by purch. vice 


chell, prom 29 do. 
— Whitty, ‘Adj. vice Calder, res. Adj. 
onl 28 do. 

— Heron, 86 F. Ens. vice Browne, 
40 F. 26 do. 
Lt. Cutt from h. p. Lt. vice Jaun- 
5 July 


cey, prom 
Lt. O’Neil, from h. p- 95 Ft. Lt. vice 
Hutchison, prom. 26 June 
se —— from h. p. Ens. vice - 

iot, 4 

Ens. Orkelly, from 92 F. Lt. vice O'Bri. 
en, dead 21 do. 
J. C. Best, 99 by” purch. vice Hous- 
» pron O- 
Lt. Conyngham, from h. p. Lt. vice 
Croke, 56 F do. 
Ens. Payne, from h. p. 6W. I. R. Ens. 
vice Ross, 54 F. 26 do. 
Lt. Col. Campbell, from h, p. Lt. Col. 
vice Taunt, ret. 28 do. 
Brevet Lt. Col. Balfour, Lt. Col. 25 do. 





Maj. Tarton, Maj. do. 

Lt. Millar, Capt. do. 
Capt. Jauncey, from h. p. Capt. vice 
Turton 26 do. 
Lt. Pickering, from h. p. 96 F. Lt. 25do. 
— Ellis, from h. p. 66 F. Lt. do. 
—— Moir, from 14 F. Lt. do. 


—— Stanford, from 87 F. Lt. do, 
—— Radford, from h. p. 17 F. do. 


—— Slade, from 54 F. Lt. do. 
—— Ramsay, from 87 F. Lt. do. 
Ens. M‘Duff, from 42 F. Lt. 26 do. 
— M‘Kenzie, from 76 F. Lt. do. 
— Browne, from 9 F. Lt. do. 
— Elliot, from 19 F. Lt. do. 
—— Phibbs, from 49 F. Lt. do. 


G. Keane, Ens. vice Nicholls, dead 
2t do. 


Capt. Booth, Maj. by purch. = om 
et. 


re’ do. 
Lt. Vincent, Capt. an 
Ens. Daintry, from 54 F. Lt. do, 
Lt. Finne, rom h. p. (Gent. Cad. from 


R. Mil. Col.) Ens. vice M‘Duff, —: 
26 Oo. 

Ens. Hon. A. A. Spencer, Lt. by purch. 
vice Lushin, ~y ret. 5 July 
J. Haverfield, do. 
Ens. Lewis, ‘from’ h. p. Ens, vice Da- 
niell, 76 F. 26 June 
Gent. Cadet, M. R.S. Whitmore, from 
R. Mil. Coll. Ens. vice Phibbs, se oh 

0. 


Ens, Otway, Lt. by purch. v iee Ww illes, 


app- Qua. Mast. 8 June 
H. Gunton, Ens. do. 
Ens. Ross, from 52 F. Lt. vice Slade, 


40 26 do. 
* Lroke, from 26 F. Lt. vice Finniss, 
do. 

FE —~ Senhens from 96 F. Ens. vice Ea- 
gar, 18 F. do. 


62 F. A lL. Goryane, Ens. by purch. vice 
Binne, pro’ 5 July 
69 Capt. ening Maj. by purch. vice 
eel, 53 F. 21 June 
—i , from h. p. 101 F. Capt. do, 
Ens. 0’ Halloran, Lt. by yur, ae 
Hopwood, prom. 
R. H. Kinchant, Ens. by we vice 
O’ Halloran, prom. do. 
75 F. P. Walton, Ens. by purch. vice 0’. 
Hara, prom. 3 July 
76 Ens. Daniell, from 41 F. i . 
M‘Kenzie, 40 F. 
82 Lt. Finniss, from 56 F. Lt. vice yo 
2a rom. 21 do, 
85 S. W. Blackhall, Ens. by purch, vice 
Fitzpatrick, prom. 26 do. 
86 Ens. Daubrawa, from h, p. 35 F, Ens, 
vice Heron, 9 F. do. 
83 Lt. Heath, from h. p- 2 Prov. Bn. of 
Mil. Paym. vice Robinson, ret. a 
do, 
89 Ens. ae Lt. by purch. vice Barrett, 
86 21 do. 
2d Lt. Hope, from Ceyl. Reg, Ens. 
28 do, 
92 T. Ormsby, Ens. viee O’Kelly, 20 F. 
21 do. 
96 R. J. ber fe Ens. by pureh. vice 
Souter, 56 F. do. 
98 Lt. Macallister, from 77 F. Lt. vice 


Barrett, prom. 5 July 

Rifle Brig. R. H. Fitzherbert, 2d Lt. by pureh, 
vice Cumine, prom. 5 do. 

1W.I. R. Lt. Downie, from h. p. 60 F. Ltt vice 

Johnston, prom. 21 June 

Ceyl. Reg. J. F. Field, 24 Lt. by purch. vice 
Hope, 89 F’. 28 do. 

R. Afr.Col.Corps, Capt. Fancourt, from 6 Dr. Mai, 

by purch. vice C roke, ret. do, 

Ens. Murray, Lt. vice Godwin, h. p. 

5 Jul 

— Dennis, Lt. vice Bulton, h. p. do, 

—— Vernon, Lt. viee Calder, h. p. de. 

— Barney, Lt. vice M‘ Murdo, h. p. 


do. 
R. Newf, Vet. Comp. Hosp. As. Mackesey, As. 
Surg. vice Strachan, dead. 12 June. 

Ordnance Department. 

Royal Art. 2d Lt. Gore, 1st Lt. vice Douglas, dead 
8 June 1827 
1st As. Surg. Halahon, M.D. Surg.5do, 
2d As. Surg. Tuthill, 1st As. Surg. do, 








Nixon, "do. vice H n, 
prom. do, 
J. Goldsworthy, 2d As. Surg. 12 do, 


H. J. Lucas, M.D. do. vice Tuthill, 

prom. do. 
Staff. 

Bt. Col. Sir T. N. Hill, K.C.B. h. p. 
Dep. Adj. Gen. to Forces in Canada, 
vice Sir J. Harvey, Insp. of Army 
Clothing 25 June 1827 
Medical Department. 

E. B. Orr, Hosp. As. vice Pitfield, — 


Unattached. 
To be Lieut.-Col. of Infantr urchases 
Maj. Grek fren Hd BS June 1827 
To be Captains of Infantry by purchase. 
Lt. Hopwood, from 69 F. 21 June 1827 
—— Hutchinson, from 16 F. 26 do. 
Hon. G. W. Edwards, from 2 — 
July 
To be Lieutenants of Infantry by purchase. 
Ens. Houston, from 20 F. 21 June 1827 
— F itzpatrick, from #5 F. 26 do. 
—— Binny, from 62 F. 3 July 
—— O’Hara, from 75 F. do, 
2d Lt. Cumine, from Rifle Brig. do. 


Exchanges. 
Bt. Lt. Col. U. Lord Downes, Gren. Gds, with 
Lt. Col. Sir J. it. Eustace, h. p. 
lz 


+ 








rice 
une 


rice 


» Fes. 
do. 


es 
» 1827 


1827 
6 do. 
» Gas. 
} ay 


1 1827 
26 do. 
} July 
do, 
do, 


with 


10 Lt 





1827.7] 
— Col. ia gt 56 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Col. 


y pts 4F. rec. diff. with Major Bur- 
- le 
pt. Gardiner, 55 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Mills, 


“ee Roberts, 71 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Os- 
borne, h. p. 

Capt. James, 85 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Penne- 
father, h. p. 

a Smith, 37 F. with Capt. Skynner, 2 W. 


Capt. Weston, 48 F. with Capt. Dalzell, h. p. 
4 Hammill, 66 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Cal- 
cera . p- 
Lieut. Best, 8 Dr. with Lieut, Christmas, h. p. 
‘ a Parker, 65 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Dig- 
Ys 
Lieut. M‘Donough, 97 F. repay. diff. to h. 
fund, with Lieut. Gordon; h. . 54 F. * 
Lieut. Hornsby, 1 F. with L eut. Stanford, 33 F. 
wake, Foster, 24 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Hey- 
nd, h. p. 
Lieut. Stewart, 44 F. with Lieut. Woolhouse, 


. 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


Gordon, Royal Horse Guards 
ington, . 
Blackiston, Royal Art. 
9 Art. 
Hospital Assistant. 
Deaths. 
Lieutenant General. 


Hutton, late of R. Art. Moate, Ireland 
28 June 1827 


Pitfield. 


Majors. 
} ley, Ceylon Riflemen, Ceylon 
Kilvington, h. P R. Eng. London 16 Feb. 1827 


Sullivan, 30 F. on and the Ganges 


Mallett, 46 F. Secunderabad 

Malcolm, Ceylon Regiment, Chatham % July 

Torriano, h. p. 86 F. 3 May 
Lieutenants, 

O’Brien, 20 F. 


Collis, h. p. 25 F. 4 Feb. 1827 





P. 8 ‘ F. ms prod a Somes ben aT. New Romney, Kent To aiy 
olds bh “ err, 62 F, rec. diff. with Lieut. M‘Do- runt, h. Pe 47 F. Dublin 15 do. 
Ens. Colyear, 74 F. with Ens, Bayntun, h. p. ane yy Ig ky . April 
Ens. Brooke, 80 F. with Ens. Colman, > pP iF. Bennett, late R. Art. Drivers 21 May 
Ens. Lacy, 80 F. with Ens. Denshire, h. p. De Beague, R. Eng. Malta 12 do. 
Resignations and Retirements. 
: Skene, h. p. 9 F. Annan 14 July 1827 
ss aap intenand Caters, Philan, h.-p. 56 F. Burndale, Carlow 24 June 
vount, Major. Howitt, h. p. 93 F. 21 April 
8. J 
rter-Masters. 
a dag? Sellway, ret. alee 89 F. 25 May 1827 
Croke, Royal African 7 he -g Corps M‘Kenzie, h. p. Cape Corps, Ashosnick, Gran 
ns. ’ . Pp. 9 > 4 
town, Lincolnshire 22 March 
Boothby, Bi. .p.7 Gat Ba, Calder, Royal Art. Woolwich oa dely 
eatty, h. p. 7 eS eats om Fraser, h. Royal Art skin 2 March 1827 
Whalley, ret. list, 5 Royal Vet. Bn. iad 
August. 
Local Rank Maj. Hon. J. H. Cradock, on h. p. F. G. H. Se Oueley Ens. and Lt. bd 
to have the Rank of Lt.-Col. in the purch. vice Ong 12 
Army while employed on a Special D. S. Davies, ay ‘nd Lt. by pares 
Mission Abroad 31 July 1827 vice Rooke 
1 Life Gds. Cor. Cosby, from 3 Lt. Dr. Cor. and Assist. Surg. Judd, Batt. Surg. vee 
ab iiew. by purch. vice ae ms , _. ret. h. _ 
pro! . Bow 
2 Cor. and Sub-Lt Mostyn, Lt. ae 1F. Lt. Warde, from $51 Y. "Capt. by porch: 
vice Edwards, prom. vice Taylor, ret. Aug. 
A. Vansittart, Cor. and Sub-Lt. oe 3 J. Johnston, Ens. by purch. vice Ken- 
2 Dr. Gds. Cor. — (from Lat as Ens.) Cor. nedy, 11 F. 5 do. 
rep. diff. he received on exchange 6 W. Knight, Ens. by —* tan ‘Mal. 


from 6 Dr. vice Dobson, dead 12 do. 
5 Capt. Randall, from h. p. Paym. ye 
Boulton, ret. h. p. 
3 Dr. Gent. Cadet Coghian, from Royal Mi. 
Coll. Cor. by purch. vice — 


9 Dr. 4 Aug. 

6 Lt. Mansel, Capt. by purch. vie Fan- 
court, prom. 9 July 

Cor. Creighton, Lt. do. 

D. Sykes, Cor. by purch. do. 


8 Cor. Sir W. ri oung, Bt. Lt. by 
‘ purch. vice Ponsonby, prom. 28 Auge 
Fred. Shewell, Cor. 

9 Cor. A. Vise. Fincastle, Lt. by pureh. 

bey Rumley, prom. 4 do. 
Iding, from 5 Dr. Cor. do. 
Macdoni Capt. by purch. vice 
Lord T. C Cecil, prom. 9 do. 
Cor. Musters, Lt. by on do. 
Gent. Cadet Hon. H. Beresford, 


from Mil. Coll. Cor. by purch. co. . 


12 Edw. Sivewright, Cor. by purch. = 
Hyde, ret. 
16 = Everard, Lt. by purch. vice Low, 


3 Ft. Gde. ue rey Capt. Standen, Capt. and - 
Col. by purch. vice Sandilands, ret. 


12 ay 
Ens. and Lt.. Hon. M. H. Ongley, Lt. 
and Capt. do. 





Rooke, Lt. and Ca; . vice 
Berners, ret. . ri deo. 


Vou. XXII. 


a. TA ug 
ll ti Bel, Cap Capt. by purch. vice » Senate 


Aug. 
Ens.  Tobbins, Lt. by purch. do. 
— Kennedy, from 3 F. Ens. vice pa 


mond, 47 
Gent. Cadet, T. H. Nembhard, from 
Mil. Coll. by purch. 16 do. 
12 Lt. Wadeson, — hp. 1F. — 
vice O’ Keefe, 48 F. 
14 * Grierson, from 47 F. Lt. vice Moir 


OF, 

cha. Campbell, Ens. by purch. vice 
Rose, 72 F. 9 do. 

20 - Connor, from h. p. Capt. rod 


tuart, 

26 Rich. Hen, Strong, Ens. by purch vice 
Vernon, prom. 7 do. 

Ens. Vernon, Lt. vice Lord A. Cony 


Py 

29 —_ Ges Weir, Ens. by pureh. vice -_ 
a 

30 Capt. Condom, from h. p. duit +4 
Sullivan, dead 2 

31 Paym. Matthews, from 14 F. Paym. 
vice Monk, dead do. 

32 H. V. Brooke, Ens.’ by a vice 
Warwick 2 July 

55 Ens. Carnie, “Aas. vice Dickens, —_ 


May 
3X 



















































Fes g 


7 
6 


53 
36 


58 
59 


64 


74 


#38 & 


Lt. CoL freon 41. Lt Col. vies 
Innes, Ady viee eich, 1 


ue hs Sir E. R. Williams, ‘K. 
coe eS Mate ae 


ug: 
— Ellis, Capt. by purch. vice Carr, 
ret. 19 do. 


—— Burlton, from h, p. R. Afr. Col. 
Corps, Lt. vice Ellis do. 

Lt. Dickson, = h. p. 18 Dr. a 
vice Raye, dead 

Lt. Waaneriont Capt. vice, Mill, de 


Ens. Richmond, from from 11 : 5 "ie 
re urch, vice Smith, 12F. 15 Aug.18: 
t. King, from h. p. 50 F. Lt. vice 
O’Brien, R. Staff Corps 19 Jul 
Lt. Col. Le Blane, from 37 F. 7 ph 
vice Peel, h, p: 
J. B. Chalk, Ens. by purch. vice = Dale 


41 F. 
oe Gun, Maj. by purch. vice Peddie 
Aug, 
Brevet Maj. Brackenbury, iba h. p, 
Capt, i. do, 


P 
Ens. Phillips, from 74 F. Ens. vice 
Blackburn, 59 F. 9 do. 
Ens. Blackburne, from 58 F. Lt. by 
purch. vice Fuller, cance 19 July 
Lt. Knox, from h. p. Ist Lt. vice 
Hammill], prom. 12 do. 
Fra. Garnier, Ens. by pureh. vice Go- 
ring, p 16 Aug. 
Lt. t. Ramsbottom, —7 h. p. 54 F. ~ 
vice Stepney, 7d 
Assist. Surg. arshall, from | ¥. 
Assist. Surg. d 
Ens. Witton, from 25 F. ah, = 
Cockburn, 74 F. 9 do. o 
Ens. Wm. Somerset Rose, from 14 F. 
Ens. vice Knox, 89 F. do. 
Ens. Cockburn, from 70 F. Ens. y~ 
Phillips, 58 F. 

T.L. olley, Ens. by purch. vice Pur. 
cell, ret. 19 do. 
Maj. Fancourt, from Afr. Col. — 

Maj. vice Maclean, exch, 0. 
ae and Adj. Black, to have . =e 
y 

Nath. Cha. Wentworth isin Ens. 
purch. vice Gravatt, canc. do. 
ee ages from he p. Maj. o 


3p Maunsell Maj. by puch Pang 
Lt. cole, Ca te 


Ens. Blake,. 
/ Ens. 


s- Knox, from 72 F. Lt by puch 
vice Grover, prom. 
4&4. Col. J. M. uiherland, from h. 


16 
Lt. Calder, from h. p. R. Afr. Col. 
Corps, Lt. vice Haw prom. 
19 July 
E. Bates Ens. by purch. vice — 


E. Hathaway, Ens. by werner > 4 
R. Rm gran mnned Ens. by uae - 


9 do. 


1 
Ceylon R. — je acne, rom 1 R. Vet. 


Maj. vice = Lt. Col oo 

Aug. 

Lt. Braham, Capt. vice Bayley, saead 
‘eb. 


11 Feb. 
Ens. Bland, from h. p. 2d Lt. 2 Aug. 
2d Lt. Rogers, Adj. vice Mainwaring, 
prom. 1 May 1826 
F. A. Morris, 24 Lt. by purch. vice 
Deakins, prom. 26 July 1827 
2d Lt. Grant, Ist Lt. vice — 
prom. 9 do. 
~——— Deakins, Ist Lt. vice Pang 
prom, 20 do. 


Appointments, Promotions, &. 


-LOct, 


Z 


Cave Corr icon, apie Guat i be p, Ene vice 


ug. 1827 
_ — Quar. Mast. vice ae nf 
ae on h. p. 
R. Af. Col. ‘Maclean, from 80 F. Maj. Mn 
Rone Dany exch. 16 do. 
Ordnance Department. 
Royal Art, = Lt. Mathias, ist Lt, vice aneas ieten, 
y 1827 
Med. Dep. Ist A As. Surg. Verling, M.D, Surg. vice 
Sproull, dead 3 

2d As. Surg. Turner, Ist As. Surg. do. 

W. Robinson, M.D, 2d As. Surg. do. 


Saf: 
Col. Sir J. Dickson, K.C.B. Quar. Mast, 
Gen. to King’s Troops serving in East 
Indies, vice M. Gen. Sir S, Whitting- 
ham, app. to Staff in Bengal. 
12 July 1827 
Bt. Lt. Col. Batehcleg, Perm. As 
Quar. Mast. Gen. Lt. Col. vice 
~* J. Dickson, Quar. Mast. = in 
Ward, from h. p. 36 
ne As. Quar. Mas. Gen. vice Bain- 


do, 
Fospital Staff 
G. H. Gordon, Hosp. As. to Forces, 
vice Stuart, 25 F. 19 July 1827 
Medical Department. 
Peter Baird, M.D. Hosp. As. vice Wal- 
lace, x 13 June 1827 
J. Y. Skelton, do. vice Rum- 
ley, Ceylon Regt. do. 


Unattached. 

To be yo of Infantry by purchase. 
Maj. Fox, from 85 F. 1¢ Aug. 1827 
Maj. Peddie, from 56 F. 23 do. 

To be Captains of Infantry by purchase. 

Lt. Rumley, from 9 Dr. 14 Aug. 1827 
— Howard from 2 Life Gds. 7 do. 

— Lord A, Conyngham, from 26 F, 


do. 
—— Nash, from 6 F. do. 
-—— Trotter, from 7 Dr.Gds, 9 do. 
—— Ponsonby, from 8 Dr. 28 do. 
To be Lieutenant of nfantry by purchase. 
Ens. Clarke, from 98 F. 19 July 1827 
To be Ensign by purchase. 
T. Connor 7 Aug. 1827 
The undermentioned Officers, having Brevet Rank 
superior to their Regimental Commissions, haye 
bog ng | Promotion upon Half-Pay, according 
to the General Order of 25th ‘April, 1826. 
To be Lieutenant-Colonel of Infantry. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Robertson, from 82 F. 


4 Aug. 1827 

To be Majors of Infant 
Bt. Maj. Hall, from 14 F. 454 July 1827 
Meade, from 88 F. 28 Aug. 
The undermentioned Lieutenants, actually serving 
upon Full-Pay in Regiments of the rid whose 
Commissions are dated in or previous to the year 
1311, have accepted Promotion upon Half-Pay, 
according to the General Order of the 27th Dec. 

8 


To be Captains of Infantry. 
Lt. Kettlewell, from 50 F. 7 Aug. 1827 
— Stepney, from 65 F, 











—— Connor, from 20 F. 

—— Elliott, from 87 F. 28 do. 

—=— Macdonald, from 23 F. do. 
Memoranda. 


The undermentioned Officers have been allowed to 
dispose of their Commissions. 
Lt. Gen. William Thomas 28 Aug. 1827 
Capt. A. J. N. de Raymond, h. p. GU F. 
Exchanges. 
Capt. Inge, 7 Dr. ‘ree. diff. with Capt. Lord 
Crofton, h. p. 
Capt. Wyndham, 2 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Clarke, h. p. 
Pon Locke, 10 F. ree. diff. Capt. Power, h. p- 
Mathews, 51 F. rec. deff. with Capt. 
Flood, h. r- 











~ 


- 


y= 


Rear arrre 


prd 
apt 


h. p- 
apt. 





1627,7] 
Cops seam A F, Tec, aiff. With Capt: Mait- 
7} 10 F. vec, diff with Lieut. 
Cumine, h. p. 
Lieut. Dowling, 96 F. tec. diff. with Lieut. 


, 
Lieut. Nickson, 41 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Glasgow, 18 Dr. 
1 Lieut, Kearnes, 2 W. I. R. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Abell, h. p. New. Brunsw. Fence. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Major General. 


Macgregor. . 


Lt. 
Sandilands, 3 F. Gds. 


ee 
Rooke, ret. full pay, R. Art. 
Carr, 41 F. 

Gillern, h. p. oye Oel’s Inf. 


Morgan h. 1 F. 
Berners, 3 a Gds. 
Warwick, 54 F. 


Parcell, 74 F. 
Dawson, h, p. 62 F. 


Paymaster. 
Stoddart, h. p. 33 F. 
Deaths. 


Lieutenant-Colonet. 
Campbell, late 58 F. at Jersey 


Major. 
Huxley, h. p. 8 W. I. R. 


29 May 1527 


Appointments, Proniotions, &c. 525 


Bryett, late 3 Vet. Bn. St Servais, France 

* 8 July 1827 
Degem Campbell, h. p. 3 Gar, Bn. Mathes y+ Hele 
Ryan, (Bulg. Maj.) Foreign h. p. Staff, Gone 
‘ uci 


. 28 April 

Lieutenants. 
Dickens, (Adj.) 35 F. St Lucia 25 May 
Moore, 57 F. (geectounty of 40 F.) George Town, 
New South Wales 7 Dec. 1826 
Liddell, (Adj.) 60 F. Leiria, Portugal 8 July 1827 
Lightbody, (Adj.) 71 F. Montreal, Canada 


M‘Laughiin, late 1 Vet. Bn. 
Laliff, late 2 do. Plymouth 22 do. 


Grant, h, p. 42 F. Stratford, Essex 13 June 
Alexander, 14 Dr. Kensington 2 Aug. 
Lanauze, 10 F. Leiria, Portugal 13 July 
Phillip, h. p. 92 F. : 8 July 1826 


ers 
Reilly, h. p. 6 Dr. Gds. Middleton, Ireland 


22 June 1827 

Ross, h. ps 62 F. Maryborough 10 Aug. 
——— 
Bond, h. p. Tours in France 1 June 
Mackey, h. p. 87 F. 
Barnard, h. p. . 4 April 
Fisher, h. p, 104 F. Batheaston 9 do. 
Assist, Surgeon. 

Dunlop, Buttevant, Ireland 20 Aug. 





AvrHaseticat List or Enotisu Bankaurts, from 23d July to 2lst Aug. 
1827. 


Andrews, J. Swindon, Wiltshire, mercer. 

Allen, W. London-road, Surrey, dealer. 

Bell, T. Liverpool, grocer. 

Barnes, T. Wittersham, Kent, linen-draper, 

Bryce, D. Liverpool, cabinet-maker. 

Britton, T. Pensfold, Somersetshire, dealer. 

Barrett, H. Gloucester, musical instrument seller. 

saat. W. Duke-street, Manchester-square book- 
seller. ‘ 

Brown, G. Banbury, Oxfotdshire, miller. 

Brown, S. Old-street, straw-bonnet, facturer. 

—~ G. P. Princes-street, Haymarket, stove- 
maker, 

Beardmore, W. Levenshulme, Lancashire malt- 


er. 
Bent, R. Lucas-street, Commercial-road, master- 


mariner. 

Chisholm, J. late of Harwich, chemist. 

Groft, G. Oxford-street, mercer. 

Courtney, J. Briitol, banker. 

Cropley, E. Firth-street, Soho, merchant. 

Coupland, W. T. Liverpool, factor. 

Clark, W. Northampton, innkeeper. 

a W. Broad-street, Bloomsbury, book- 
selier. ‘ 

Chiestie, R. I, Green-street, Grosvenor-Square, 
tmilliner. 

Child, D. Beauvoir-place, Kingsland-road, Piano- 
forte-maker. 

Chittenden, I. senior, Chittenden, I. junior, 
Hay’s-wharf, Hay’s-lane, Southwark, hop-mer- 
chants. 

D’Oyle, N. L. Vauxhall Bridge-road, painter. 

Davison, J. W. Crown-street, Westminster, flint- 
merchant, 





. Dugdall, J. Portsmouth, coach-proprietor. 


Davies, J. Lower Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, 
upholsterer. 

Denny, J. T. George-street, Baker-street, Mary- 
le-bonne, victualler. ‘ 

Darby, W. A. Edgeware-road, builder. 

Downer, W. enhall-market, poulterer. 

Ellman, W. Lambeth, miller. 

Elliott, C. Brighton, grocer. ; 

Franks, K. Portsea, «iass-dealer. 

Fornachon, L. V. Manchester, merchant. 

Graves, 1. Upper Crown-strest, Westminster, 
dealer in pictures. 


Gibbs, C. late of Cumberland-gardens, Vauxhall, 
tavern- . 
Harrison, H. Lower Peover Cottage, Cheshire, 


merchant. 

Harris, T. and I. Fairman, Watling-street, ware- 
housemen 

Horner, M. ee Se fell-monger. 

Hennell, F, Potton, fordshire, linen-craper. 

Horsfield, P. Manchester, dealer. 

Harvey, J. Penryn, Cornwall, tanner. 

-Howe, S. Devouport, currier. 

Hall, W. Falmouth, tallow-ehandler. 

Isaac, N. sen. Marshfield, Gloucestershire, malt- 
ster. 

Joseph, A.'Compton-street, Brunswick-square, 
merchant. 

Jones, E. Alston, Warwickshire, builder. 

Jordan, F. Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, mer- 


chant. 
Lacon, T. H. and T. As Dale, «Liverpool, iron- 
founders. 


‘Letts, G. Nine-elms, Battersea, barge-owner. 


Laight, R. Worcester, coal-merchant. 

Lever, B. Woolwich, linen-draper. 

Linton, T. Crowle, Lincolnshire, ironmonger. 

Marden, R. London, merchant. 

Moseley, W. Manchester, . 

Neupert, G. J. Pall-Mall, East, tailor. 

Perkins, A. Cheapside, warehouseman. 

Priestly. H. High Holborn, bookseller. 

Phillips, J. and W. Gray, Platt-terrace, Somers- 

n ome —— saasie 
aine. T. Weston-street, ney, carpenter. 

Pilbrow, T. Exeter, sundinaelinn’ . 

Percival, W. Leicester, grocer. 

Roberts, J. Manchester, common-brewer. 

Richards, C. Manchester, cotton-spinner. 

Robinson, I. Calversike-hill, Yorkshire, worsted- 
manufacturer. : 

Sudell, H. Woodfold-park, Mellon, Lancashire, 
merchant. 

Sheppard, M. H. Wilsden-eottage, Harrow-road, 
surgeon. 

Sherratt, J. Prescot, Lancashire, money-scri- 
vener. ‘ 

Smart, C. Chalford, Gloucestershire, baker. 

Sarcll, R. D. Bideford, Devonshire, victualler. 

Thompson, H. Manchester, merchant. 








526 
Talbot, J. and H. Francis, Threadneedic-street, 
, R. H. Lad-lane, Manchester, woollen- 


Underwood, TD Wottwich, Kent, Huce-draper. 
Leary | 's-court, naring cross, agen 

West, Albemarle-street, ccadilly, coal- 
merchant. 










Bankrupis. 


([Oce.: 
J. Manchester, cotton-spianer. °) 

We ee licensed post-master.. 
Williams, R: Newtown, . Moultgomeryshire,. nur. 


seryman. 
Walker, W. London, hop-merchant. 
Warwick, C. Kennington-lane, Lambeth, braids 


manufacturer. 
Whitham, C. Sheffield, saw-manufacturer. 


















Cotton, Elija, china, glass, and earthen ware 
merchant, ney, = : 
Donaldson, George, builder, Brunswick Street, 
Depuid. Terr d Co. i: Aberd: 
id, am, and Co. ironmongers, een. 
. ~* d, tacksman of Melness, in Suther- 
landshire, and merchant and cattle-dealer there. 
Hamilton, Mrs Alexander, and Son, grocers and 
wine and spirit merchants, Edinburgh. __ 
Lawreuce, Alexander Arbuthnot, bookbinder, 
bookseller, and stationer in Edinburgh. 
Lawson, Stephen, clothier, North Bridge, and 
carrying on business under the firm of Mr Law- 
son, as a worsted merchant, St Andrew’s Square, 


on 
M‘Laren, Charles, and spirit-dealer, High 
Street, Edinburgh. ‘ 


Atpuaseticat List or ScortisH Banxarurts, from Ist July to 30th Aug. 
' - 1827. 


M‘Comb, John, innkeeper, Kilsyth. 

Mercer, Grace, spirit-dealer in Glasgow. 

Millar and Co. shoemakers, Glasgow. ° 

Montgomerie, Peter, lately surgeon, druggist, and 
builder, at Ladeside, Kilbirnie, now residing in 
Glasgow. 

Rhind, John, merchant, residing in Aberdeen. 

Robertson, John, sen., James, and John, jun., 
builders in Edinburgh. 

Robertson, Nicol, cattle dealer, spirit-merchant, 
and farmer, at Holehead, near Stirling. 

Shirreff, Alexander and Co. gunpowder manufac- 
turers, Marfield. 

Tolmie, Alexander and Co., merchants, Glasgow, 

Watson and Callum, builders, Edinburgh. 




























BIRTHS. 
June 29. At Errol Manse, Mrs Grierson, of a 


son. 
Phd A At 7, Nicolson Square, Mrs James M‘- 
ald, of a daughter. 
5. At No. 1, Arniston Place, Mrs David For- 
rest, of a daughter. 
9. At Heriot Row, Mrs Murray of Murrays- 
hall, of a daughter. 
ans At — Lrescent the Lady of Thomas C, 
agart, . of a daughter. 
10. At Stafford Street, Mrs William Fraser, of 
a son. 
— At Fettes Row, Mrs Doud, of a son. 
12. At St James’s Square, London, the Mar- 
ioness of Clanricarde, of a son and heir. 
13. Mrs Paul, No.9, Howe Street, of a daugh- 


ter. 
14. At Coates Crescent, Mrs C. Aytoun, of a 


son. 
— At Powfoulis, the Lady of James Bruce, Esq. 
of Powfoulis, of a daughter. 
15. In Grosvenor Street, London, the Countess 
of Kinnoul, of a son and heir. 
— At 25, Moray Place, Mrs Aytoun, of a 


17. At No. 79, Great King Street, the Lady of 
Robert Whigham, Esq. advocate, of a still-born 


18. In Scotland Street, Mrs Leven, of a son. 
19. At 61, York Place, Mrs Andrew Tawse, of 


ason st 
20. At Hazlehead, the Lady of William Forbes 
Robertson, Esq. of a son. 
21. At Leire Rectory, Leicester, the Lady of 
the Rev. J. A. Stewart, of a son. 
— At Kirkcudbright, Mrs Dr Shand, of a son. 
~ 22. At Fairlie House, Mrs Alex. Gordon, of a 


son. 
} At Broughton Place, Mrs Graham Bell, of 

a ° 
~ y Castle, the Right Hon, the 


— At 
Macgregor 


Cortach 

Countess of Airlie, of a daughter. 

doin ‘Kings Dragoon — tals ~ sy: daugh 
inner, King’s uards, of a ter. 

aa At Wi » Mrs William Patison, jun. 

a son. 


— At 48, Potterrow, Mrs Macgill,.of a son and 


two hters. 
At Mellerstain, the Lady of George Baillie, 
jun. of Jerviswoode, of a son afd heir. 


Esq. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


27. At Frederick Street, Mrs Thomas Rymer, 
of a daughter. 

28. The Lady of the Rev. W. A. Arneil, Porto. 
bello, of a daughter. 

— At Erskine, the Right Hon. Lady Blantyre, 
of a son. 

— At 2, Glenfinlas Street, Charlotte Square, 
Mrs Alex. Stevenson, of a son. 

29. At Blebo, Mrs Bethune, of a son. 

— At No. 73, Constitution Street, Leith, Mrs 
Edward D. Alison, of a son. 

50. At Marseilles, the Lady of Alex. Turn- 
bull, Esq. his Majesty’s Consul at that place, of 
a = 

— At 67, Great King Street, Mrs Barron, of 
a daughter. 

31. At No. 6, Northumberland Street, Mrs 
Wilson, of a son. 

Aug. 3. In Devonshire Street, Portland Place, 
London, Mrs Alex. Mackintosh, of a son. 

— At Lauriston Place, Mrs Dr Burn, of a 
daughter. 

_4. At Braelangwell, the Lady of Charles Crai- 
gie Halkett, Esq. of Hallhili, of & daughter. 

5. At’ Whitehall Place, London, the Right 
Hon. Lady James Stuart, of a son. 

6. At No. 1, Fludyer Street, Westminster, the 
Lady of Henry Hyndman, Esq. of a daughter. 

7. At Pinkie House, Lady ‘een, of a son. 

— Mrs Grieve, 48, New Buildings, North 
Bridge, of a son, 

8. At Edinburgh, Mrs J. R. Skinner, Roxburgh 
Place, of twin sons, 

9. At Ayr, Mrs Fullarton ‘of Skeldon, of a 
daughter. 

_10, At Biggar Park, the Lady of George Gilles- 
pie, Esq. of a son, 

— At35, Howe Street, Mrs Archibald Gibson, 
of a daugliter. ns 

11. ‘At ‘Claremont Crescent, Mrs James Borth- 
wick, of a daughter. 

— At Pau, the Lady of William Erskine, Esq. 
of a son. 

12. At Surgeon’s Square, Mrs Dr Fyfe, of a 
son. 


— At Cassillis, Lady Georgiana Cathcart, of 
a daughter. 

13. At 19, Scotland Street, the Lady of J. W. 
M‘Kenzie, Esq- of a daughter. 

14. At Woodfield, near Edinburgh, the Lady of 
George Forbes, Esq. of a son. 
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15. At-44, Atholl the of Hum- 
Graham, Esq. W. S. of a 4 ° 
—~ At Jedburgh, Mrs William Rutherford, ju- 
nior, of a daughter. 
— At 11, Atholl Crescent, the Lady.of Adam 
Hay, M.P. of a oy 
— At 5, Moray Place, Mrs Fordyce of Aytoun, 
of a daughter. — : 
16. At Sauchie House, Stirling, Mrs J. Tel- 
ford, of a daughter. 
17. At Pitlour, the Lady of Patrick George 
Skene, . of Hallyards, of a son and heir. 
— At t Alva Street, Mrs W. H. Cockburn, 
re ly. of a son, who only survived a few 


urs. 
— At Elliston, Mrs Tulloch of Elliston, of a 


son. 

18. At Fettes Row, the Lady of the Rev. Archi- 
bald Brown, minister of St Andrew’s Church, De- 
merara, of a daughter. 

— At Green Hill, the wife of Mr Richardson, 
Fludyer Street, Westminster, of a son. 

19. At Westcroft, Surrey, the Lady of Donald 
ont, Ee of a son and heir. 

— At Lodge, Mrs Dalzell, of a daugh- 


ter. 
— At 17, India Street, Mrs John Cadell, of a 


son. 

20. In Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, Mrs Mur- 
ray of Cringletie, of a daughter. 

22. At Hermitage, Leith, Mrs Burn, of a daugh- 


T. 

25. Mrs Mercer, 38, North Castle Street, of a 
son. 

— At Garteraig, Mrs Miller, of a daughter. 

— At Stranraer, the Lady of the Rev. William 
Symington, of a son. 

26. Mrs Usher, Brown’s Square, of a daughter. 

27. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Thomas Car- 
lyle, Esq. advocate, of a son. 

— At 43, George Square, the Lady of John 
Mackenzie, Esq. M.D. of a daughter. d 

29. At Poyntzfield-house, the Lady of Major 


.G. G. Munro, of a son and heir. 


50. At St Andrews, the Lady of John Ander- 
a Robertson, Esq. writer to the signet, of a 


ughter. 

31. At London, Mrs Robert Charles, of her 
seventh son. 

Sept. 2. Mrs. J. S. Robertson, 18, Charlotte 
Square, of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 

Jan. 9. At Sidney, New South Wales, Lieu- 
tenant James Brown, 57th Regiment, to Anne, 
eldest daughter of Major Lockyer, of the same 
rely 2 Fal Esq. C. in, 80th 

ly 2. George Falconar, . Captain, 
Regiment, only son of David Falconar, Esq. of 
Carlowrie, to Isabella Christian, eldest daughter 
of Lieutenant-General Goldie of the Nunnery. 

3. At Echt House, Clements Lumsden, Esq. 
advocate, Aberdeen, to Jane, third daughter of 
James Forbes, Esq. of Echt. 

_9. At Stirling, the Rev. Archibald Bennie, mi- 
nister of the West Church, Stirling, to Eliza, only 
daughter of James Noble, Esq. Collector of Ex- 
cise. 


‘y 

— At Longford, Captain Laurence Greme, 
91st Foot, Pony of Colonel George Greme of Inch- 
brakie, Perthshire, N. B. to Elizabeth Frances, 

oungest daughter of the late Joseph Redgeway, 

. of Ballindery, county of M > 

10. At North Berwick, Robert Steuart, Esq. of 
Alderston, to Maria, third daughter of the late 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymple. A 
vege At ——, — aco ig _ 

to Frances Hay, daughter ames - 
ders, « Fifeshire. . 

At House, Lanarkshire, Hugh Wil- 
liam ‘Williams, Esq. to Robina, second daughter 
of the deceased Alex. Millar, Esq. of Dalnair. 

— Ats Bank, Anthony M‘Kenzie, Esq. of 
the Pro Bank of Ireland, to Mary, daugh- 
ter of the lateJohn M‘Killop, Esq. Stirling. 

14. At All Soul’s Church, St Mary-la-bonue, 

» J. Evelyn Denison, Esq. of Opington, 

Notts, M.P. to the Lady Charlotte Bentinck, third 
— of his Grace the Duke of Portland. 

16. At Edinburgh, Andrew Howden, Esq. W.S. 
to Laura, eldest daughter of the late Robert 
Richard Maitland, Esq. 


Births, Marriages. 


$27. 
16. At London, F, 
th the 130 Regtieate ot Fost to Pras Ca: 


line, youngest daughter 


17. At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. David Boyle, 
Lord Justice Clerk, to Miss Camilla Cathorme 
Smythe, eldest surviving daughter of. the late 
Hon. David Smythe of Methven, one of the Se- 
nators of the College of Justice. 

— At New York, Walter Telfer, Esq. sur- 
geon, Niagara, Upper Canada, to Euphemia, 
daughter of the late Mr Thomas Denham, of the 
General Register House, a 

19. At Aberdeen, Andrew erson, Esq. of 
Terboot, in the East Indies, to Eleonora Sophia, 
eldest daughter of James Gibbon, Esq. Golden 
Square. 

— At Dunure Castle, the Rev. James Thom- 
son, Maybole, to Agnes, daughter of Mr James 


Gray. 

23. At Seiggie, Mr Andrew Brand, St John’s, 
London, to Helen, daughter of John Thomson, 
Esq. Seiggie. 

25. At Drimnin House, Colonel Macpherson, 
of the Hon. _ India Company’s service, to 
Alexandrina, eldest daughter of the late John 
Maclean, Esq. Boreray. 

26. At the Royal Hotel, Edinburgh, Lieut. 
Gen. Durham of Largo, to Miss Anstruther, el- 
dest daughter of the late Colonel John Anstru- 
ther of the 62d Regiment. 

— At Springhill, Captain Bryan Broughton, 
of the Hon. the East India Company's service, to 
Beatrice, youngest daughter of the late William 
Hunter, Esq. of Glenormiston. 

51. At Montpellier, Bruntsfield Links, Robert 
Hogg, Esq. George Street, to Mrs Agnes Gray, 
widow of the late Hugh Nimmo, Esq. 

— At Knowsouth, Mr Robertson, surgeon, 
Jedburgh, to Sarah, fourth daughter of the late 
a Carr, Esq. of Bowsden, Northumber- 
and. 

Aug. 6. At Garteows, James Burn, Esq. W.S. 
to Margaret, daughter of the late John Heugh, 
Esq. of Gartcows, 

— At Musselburgh, Mr William Paterson, 
Mound Place, Edinburgh, to et Jane, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr Robert Prime- 
rose, Musselburgh. : ~ 

— At St Andrews, the Rev. George Burns, 

D.D., minister of the Scots Church in the city of 
St John, New Brunswick, British North America, 
to Esther, only — daughter of the late 
Rev. James Struthers, of College Street Chapel, 
Edinburgh. ; 
’ 7. At Clifton Hall, James Maitland Hog, Esq. 
advocate, second son of the deceased ‘Thomas 
Hog, Esq. of Newliston, to Helen, third daughter 
of Sir Alexander Charles Maitland Gibson of 
Clifton Hall, Bart. 

— At Newliston House, David Maitland Mak- 
gill, Esq. of Rankeillour, to Eleanor Julian, se- 
cond daughter of the late Thomas Hog, Esq. of 
Newliston. 
aq, Leith. to Many eis Wandin of Oe tae 

sq. Leith, to » eldest 0 
se 

. At Liverpool, » Esq. . 
dongtes of John Wilson, . Liverpool. 

15, At Edinburgh, Colonel William Turner, of 
the Ist regiment bay Cavalry, to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of Francis Brodie, Esq. W.S. 

— James, son of the late John Ramsay of Barra, 
to Maria, relict of F. G. Campbell, Esq., and 
daughter of the late General Patrick Duff. 

14. At Perth, the Rev. George Barlas, Dun- 
— to Jane, only daughter of Bailie Clunie, 

e 

15. At Springkell, John Shaw Stewart, Esq. 
advocate, third son of the late Sir Michael Shaw 
Stewart, Bart. of Ardgowan and Blackhall, to 
Jane Stuart, second daughter of Sir John Heron 
Maxwell, Bart. of Springkell. 

— At London, Captain Harding, Royal Horse 
Artillery, to Caroline Johnstone, youngest daugh- 
pa the late Kenneth Callender, Esq. ‘of = 
‘orth. ; 

— At Newington, Edinburgh, Henry Anderson 
Dyer, Esq. M.D. Neweastle, to Harriet, daughter 
of James Johnston, Esq. late of the Bengal Medi- 


cal Establishment. — 
15, At Haughland Cottage, near Elgin, Arthur 

















528 Marriages, Deaths. [Oet! 
Duff, Esq. shertffcleris of the county of Moray, 28. At No, 10, St Andrew's square, Edinburgh, 

ustina, Isaac Esq. ’ le Ww. ° . ; 
pesteaiien —_ pe! = ie nok Giescent, Portobello, ‘Char. 


a 
16. At Harrow, Captain William Marjoribanks, 

or aa ter of Henry Stone, Esq. 
17. William Hamilton, r ¢ .D. Wicklow, to 

a © B. B > of 


coun » 
20. At Carlton Place, Glasgow, David Fergu- 
. Glasgow, to Mary, daughter of John 


Monteith, le 
21; At Lylstone, the Rev. John Archibald Bo- 
nar, minister of Larbert and Dunipace, to Mar- 
daughter of the late Mr Purves, Lylestone. 
» = At Grove Street, Mr Daniel Munro, Munro 
Place, near Portobello, to Eliza, second daughter 
of George Munro, Ps 
23. At Edinburgh, in Friends’ Meeting House, 
Walter Wilson, Esq. Hawick, to Rebecca 
daughter of Wi i i 


» eldest 


— At Hamilton, the Rev. Thomas Grierson, 
minister of Kirkbean, to Russell, only daughter of 


Professor Walker, Glasgow. 
“24. At Durham, George Goldie, Esq. M.D. of 
zon to Mary Anne, — daughter of the late 


» Esq 
_ 27. At Moray House, Can te, John Chris- 
tian us, Esq. from Kell, to Helen, only 
daughter of J h Pitcairn, Esq. Ham h. 

23. At Leith, Mr William id, writer, Edin- 

burgh, to Hardie, second daughter of Mr George 
» merchant, Bernard Street, Leith. 
on At Lassen, antes faneeee, Be oe of 
jomas Heneage, Esq. to r ter 
of the Right Hon. Lord Graves. uel 

30. At Linlithgow, Mr Fletcher Read Low, 
Rector of the Grammar School, Linlithgow, to 
Mary Anne, eldest daughter of James Rae, Esq. 
Sheriff-substitute of Linli wshire, 

— John Fletcher, Macfarlan, Esq. s , to 
Janet, daughter of the late Mr Alex. Johnstone, 
merchant in Edinburgh. 

Lately, At Harper’s Ferry, Mr M‘Kenny, to 
Mrs Jackson, he being the lady’s fifth husband, 


_and she only in her ¢wenty-cighth year! 


y 
%. 4, Mr Alexander Campbell, hatter, North 


‘Bridge, to Lesslie, daughter of the late James 


Chalmers, Esq. Solicitor at Law. 
DEATHS. 

Dec. a. At ete na. a Pym 
youngest son 0! eut. Chea} oy: a 
Bu d, chief mate of the Pheniz. 

20. 1827. At Mullinghur, Ensign Alex. 
Innes, 7th Native Infantry, Bombay blish- 


ment. 

March 15. On her passage to England, on board 
the ship Wellington, the wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
Campbell, of his Majesty’s 56th regiment. 

19. At sea, on board the Lady Kennoway, on 
the passage from Ceylon, Captain William Orr, 
of his Majesty’s 97th Regiment. 

April 3). On board the Lady omy | India- 
man, as he was neing to Europe on leave of 
absence, the Hon. Sir Hardinge Gifford, Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. 

May. At Jamaica, Robert, son of Peter Hill, 
Esq. collector of Cess, Edinburgh. 

2y. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, Mr John Rule, 
shipping officer of the Provincial Revenue De- 
partment of the port of Halifax. 

June 24. At Doune, Perthshire, John Mitchell 


25. At Manse of Rothiemay, George Gerard 
Simmie, student of medicine, youngest son of the 
late Rev. Dr Simmie, minister of Rothiemay. 

26. At Eden Hall, Cumberland, Sir Philip 
Musgrave, Bart. M. P. for Carlisle. 

— At Le Mans, in France, Anne, youngest 
daughter of the late John Fletcher, Esq. of Du- 
nans. 


_—~ At New Spynie, near Elgin, Mr John Mac- 

ie, schoolmaster of New Spynie, 70. 
_27. At Addington, Berwickshire, Mr James 
— of the firm of Simson and M‘Dougal, in 


anc q 
-— At Perth, aged 82, Mr David Johnston, ma- 
n 


28, Mr David Brown, bookseller, Edinburgh. 
rn _ pom ony . aie street, Miss Sophia 

Tingle, ier of the late James Pringle of 
Bowland, Esq. ome 


lotte, the wife of Robert Banner, jun. Esq. 
— At Hastings, Mr Andrew Harper, of Leith, 
30. At Leith, Frances Bell, eldest daughter of 
Mr John Gellatly, agent for Carron Company at 
tha , 


it port. : 
July 1. At horny 6 Wick, Captain Robert 
Leed, of the smack John o’ Groat of Thurso. 

2, At Castle Hill, in the county of Perth,’ An. 
drew Clarke, Esq. eldest son of Robert Clarke, 
Esq. of Coursier,. to Jane, daughter ba rd late 
Colonel Sir John Wardlaw, Bart. of Pi le. 

3. At Springfield, David Laing, aged 172, 
who had for thirty-five years officiated as high 
priest at Gretna Green. He caught cold on 
way to Lancaster, to give evidence on the trial of 
the Wakefields, from the effects of which he never 
recovered. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr George Swan, of the firm 
of Swan and Ewart, jewellers. . 

— At Drumley, Mrs Lilias Montgomerie, relict 
of John Hamilton, Esq. late of Sundrum. 

= At yoy Berwickshire, Mr Alexander 
Thomson, farmer. ; 
Me aoe ie a Allen daughter of William 

orn, . Bridge o' an. 

6. At Cauldhame, Alex. Monteath, Esq. 

— At Tiviot Row, Robert Gray, youngest son 
of Mr Alex. Stodart, merchant, Lawn-market. 

7. At Callander, Duncan M‘Intyre, Eg. writer. 

8 At London, William Grant, Esq. 0 Congal- 


ton. 

— At St Andrews, Major Grey, late of the 
Royal Marines. 

9. At Barrow Bank, near Wooler, Richard 
Jobson, Esq. of Turvelews, Northumberland, in 
his 91st year. . P 

10. At Milburn Cottage, Morningside, Georgina 
Christina Kerr, third daughter of the Right Hon. 
Lord Robert Kerr. 

— At Golden Bridge, Dublin, Mr W. Crombie, 

— At Cupar Fife, Mrs Dr Grace, 

— At his house, at Gunnersbury Park, Middle. 
sex, Major Alexander Morison, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s (Bengal) service, aged 69. 

— At Peebles, Mr William Keddie, mérchant, 

11. At Forfar, Charles Webster, Esq. Chief 
Magistrate of Forfar, in the 76th year of his age. 

— At Forfar, Mr Peter Rankine, printer and 
stationer, : 

— At Auxerre, in France, Christina Isabella, 
wife of Wilkins George Terry, Esq. late of his 
Majesty’s Ist regiment of Life Guards, and daugh- 
ter of Lieut.-Col. Patrick Tytler. 

12. At Brighton Crescent, Portobello, Andrew, 

oungest son of the late James Macrobin, Esq. 80- 
icitor-at-law. , 

13. At his house, Brown Square, Dr James 
Millar, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh, 

— At Meethill, Alyth, Mrs Elizabeth Ramsay, 
wife of the Rev. James Hay. 

— At Dundee, John Macdonald, Esq. formerly 
of Calcutta. 

14. At Marteus Hern, near Bracknall, Berks, 
John Maslin, aged 90. He was at the taking of 
Quebec and Martinique, and was one of the sea- 
men who helped to carry General Wolfe off the 
field of battle. 

— At his house, Caltonhill, Mr John Bonar, 
merchant, Leith Street. 

— At Hallside, Mrs Janet Maitland Bruce, 
daughter of James Bruce, Esq. of Kinnaird, au- 
thor of ‘* Travels to Discover the Source of the 
Nile,” and wife of John Jardine, Esq, advocate, 

15. At Manse of Ferry-Port-on-Craig, the Re¥qy 
William D. Swan, minister of that parish. 

— At Taxis, his Serene Highness Prince 
Alexander, of Latour and Taxis. 

— At Mount, Neweastle, Staffordshire, aged 
73, Josiah Spode, Esq. 

16. At Corfu, Ann Charlotte, daughter of 
Major Parsons. 

17. At Dalmahoy, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Morton. His Lordship was in the 66th year of 
his age. He succeeded his father in 1774, and 
was a Knight of the Thistle, and Lord Lieutenant 
of Mid Lothian, &c. He is succeeded, in his Scot- 
tish titles, by George Sholto Douglas, Esq. son of 
the Hon. John Douglas, by Frances, daughter of 

il 
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Edward, Lord Harewood. The 

ef Lord Douglas of Lochleven is extinct, having 

been granted to his Lordship and his heirs male. 
17. At Cathcart Manse, in the 69th year of his 

age, and 42d of his ministry, the Rev. David Dow, 

minister of that parish. 


— At Edinburgh, Mrs Christian Pyper, relict 
of Mr Robert Puller, Edinburgh. 

19. At London, John Shaw, Esq. surgeon, se- 
cond son of Charles Shaw, Esq. Ayr. 

90. At her residence, Woodside, near Kelso, 
Lady Diana Scott, relict of Walter Scott, Esq. of 
Harden. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Katharine Campbell, 
widow of John Yule, M.D. 

21. At her house, in Forres Street, Mrs Ruthere 

urd. 


fi 
- — At his house, Park Place, Edinburgh, 
Archibald Constable, Esq. bookseller, Edinburgh. 
— At Herdmanston, East Lothian, Alexander, 
oungest son of Mr Peter Logan, St Katherine’s 
bocks, London. ‘ 
; 2° Cherrybank, Captain James Fenwick, 
pe At Balgray, Mrs Janet Goodsir, wife of Mr 
Andrew Liddell, ironmonger, Glasgow. 
23. At Edinburgh, Maria Hay, wife of Dr John 
Thatcher. 
— At her house, Canonmills, Mrs Mary Far- 
quhar, relict of Mr Campbell Denovan. 
— At his house, Leith, Mr Robert Paterson, 
late painter. 
— At Hillhousefield, Mrs Christian Dow, wi- 
dow of the late Rev. James Dingwall, minister of 


Farr. 

— At No, 10, Dublin Street, Mr Robert Aitchi- 
son, late farmer in Garrow, East Lothian, in his 
75th year. 

Ke Corshellach, parish of Inveraven, Banff- 
shire, Margaret Grant, aged upwards of 100 years. 

94. At Oxford, Eliza, wife of Arthur Clifford, 


os At Cousland, Mr George Dickson, farmer. 

— At No. 2, Thistle Court, Mrs Murray. 

26. At Broughty Ferry, Mrs Jane Aitken, wi- 
dow of the Rev. John Russell, late of Muthill. 

— At Landhall, Alex. Smith, Esq. of Landhall. 

— At Bolton, in his 74th year, Mr S. Crom- 
ton, who invented, 1788, the spinning machine 
called ‘* The Mule,” now so univ y used by 
the cotton manufacturers. 

27. At the residence of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence, in Charles Street, Berkele 
Square, London, after a few hours’ illness, Wil- 
liam Henry Adolphus, the infant son of Colonel 
and Lady Augusta Fitzclarence. 

— At No, 41, George Street, Dugald Campbell, 
Esq. of Ballinaby. ‘ 

— At his house, Raeburn Place, Edinburgh, 
James Ballintyne, Esq. writer in Edinburgh. 

— Thomas Junor, Esq. late of the Property 
Tax Office. 

— Drowned, whilst bathing at Gravesend, Mr 
John Buchan, eldest son of Mrs Buchan, 3, Hill 
Square, Edinburgh. ; 

-— At Traneut, Mrs Kemp, widow of the Rev. 
Andrew Kemp, minister of Aberlady. 

28, At her house in Frederick Street, in her 
97th year, Mrs Janet Beckwith, relict of Major- 
General John Beckwith, and daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. George Wishart. : 

— At Edinburgh, Sarah Stockton, wife of Cap- 
tain Robison, Superintendent of Police. 

— At Xerez de Ja Frontera, Spain, George 
perape the infant son of G. Cranstoun, Esq. of 

t 


99, At Ratho, the Rev. Dr Duncan, minister of 
Ratho, and Principal Clerk to the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotlan: 

— At Musselburgh, Andrew Heriot, Esq. late 
merchant, Glasgow. . 

— At the Manse of Killin, the Rev. Hugh 
Macdougal, minister of that parish, in the 59th 
year of his age and 52d of his ministry. 

50. Atthe Earl Fortescue’s, in Grosvenor Square, 
London, Susan, Viscountess Ebrington. 

— At Remeldrie, Fifeshire, George Ballingall, 
Esq. of Ballankirk. 

31. At Strathpeffer Wells, Mr Robert Arthur 
Monro, eldest son of Charles Monro, Esq. of Ber- 
ryhill, writer, Stonehaven. 


Deaths. 


529 
31. At 
a Glasgow, Grace Doyle, wife of Mr Thos, 


? * 4 
_ Aug. At the Manse of Evie, the Rev, J 
Daguld, minister of Evic and iRendal. _ 
Wood, denghusr of ie’ late Ralph Wood, } md 
r 

seer nak, igus, ne 

— Sudbury Hall, Der Hon, 
Jone teldegenete imi Wae 

ernon, ani ter o ir Jo! 
— bart, of Whiteford rae: 

» At the Castlehill, Edinburgh, John Mac- 

donald, aged 107 years; he retained possession 
of all his feculties to his dissolution, He was 
the identical person that met Flora Macdonald 
and the Pretender, Prince Charles Stuart, in their 
great distress,:‘in the High! as two ladies, and 
conducted them to the ‘* Virgin Well” to assuage 
their parched thirst, and afterwards eseorted them 
to a gentlernan’s house, where they received pro- 
tection, and he, to his surprise and admiration, 
discovered who they were ; on which he ever after 
was fe dilate with enthusiastic satisfaction and 

ellg 

5. At Monti Catini, near Florence, Alexander 
Ramsay, Esq. formerly of the Hon, East India 
Company’s Civil Service at Bombay. 

—- At Ayr, Miller Ann, eldest daughter of the 


ers! ollo. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Gourlay, relict of Oliver 
Gourlay, Esq. of Craigrothie. - 


.— At London, in her 74th. year, Catherine, 
widow of the late Harden Burnley, Esq. and 
mother-in-law to Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P. 

4. At Eridge Castle, county of Sussex, the Hon, 
Lady Henrietta Neville, aged 39, only daughter of 
Henry, Earl of Abergavenny, K.F. &. &c. 

5. At Edinburgh, Jane, fourth daughter of 
James Cathcart, . 

6. Mr George Mather, Bristo Street. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Grace Grant, wife of 
Captain Joseph Spear, R.N. F 

— At her house, Leopold Place, Mrs Ann F’ 
relict of John Thomson, Esq. naval officer, Leith, 
« 8. At Viewfield, Trinity, Mrs Jane Buchanan, 
widow of Dr John Buchanan. 

— At Chiswick, of inflammation, the Right 
Hon. George Canning, First Lord of the Trea- 
sury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c, 

9. At Hermand, Hon. George Fergusson, 
Lord Hermand. 

— At Haddington, Alexander Hislop, late 
cloth merchant there. 

10. At Hillhead, near Musselburgh, Robert Ver- 
non, Esq. late of the Royal Scots Greys. 

— At Dundee, Mr Thomas Donaldson, book- 
seller; and, on the following morning, his daugh- 
ter Jane Williamson, aged 9 years. 

— At Glasgow, Wm. Scales, Esq. writer, there. 

11. At Holmes House, Roxburghshire, Lieut.- 
Colonel James Dunsmure, formerly of the 75th 
regiment. 

— At Archibald Place, Edinburgh, Mr Abram 


Combe. 
12. At Edinburgh, in the 524 year of his age, 
Mr Alexander Lawrie, late Deacon of the - 
poration of Dyers. : 

— At Worthing, in his 87th year, Dr Good- 
enough, Bishop of Carlisle, a gentleman of great 
learning, and a most pious and exemplary divine. 

— At Quiddenham, the seat of her uncle the 
Earl of Albemarle, Mrs William Wakefield. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Hannah Black, wife of 
the Rev. Dr Muir. 

— At Pitt Street, Bonnington, Janet Simson, 
wife of Lieut. Andrew Smith, Royal Navy. 

13. At Edinburgh, Miss Mary Stewart, last 
surviving daughter of the late John Stewart, Esq. 
collector of ex 

14. At Well Park, John Tennant, Esq. in the 
82d year of his age. 

15, At Edinburgh, Robert Welsh, Esq. of Collin. 

— At Dryburgh Abbey, Mr George Lyon, but- 
ler to the Right Hon. the Earl of Buchan; and on 
the 18th, Mrs Lyon, his widow, who had previ- 
ously been in good health, 

16. At Woodside, East Lothian, Charlotte 
daughter of John Paterson, Esq. Gayfield Square, 
Edinburgh. 

17. At London, John, Earl of Stradbroke, in 
the 78th year of his age. 
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18. At Braefoot, Mr Geo. W farmer. 
19. At Ardtur, Appin, Captain Carmi- 
chael, on the half-pay of his Majesty’s 72d regi- 


ment. 

— At Bombie Bush, Isabella, eldest daughter 
of Mr Alexander Hay, Borthwick Hopsrigg. 

20. At London, Miss Jane Stevenson, daughter 
of the deceased Dr Alexander Stevenson, physi- 
cian in Glasgow. : 

— At Leith, Mr Adam French, wine merchant 
there, in the 85th year of his age. 

— At Leith, Joanna Gordon, youngest daughter 
of John Kay, Esq. ship-owner. : 

21. At Luthrie House, Fifeshire, Charles Hill, 
Esq. of Luthrie. 

— At her house, West Richmond Street, Mrs 
Amelia Perry, formerly of Montreal, Lower Ca- 
nada. 


22. At Helensburgh, Mr Henry Abercromby, 
writer, Stirling. 
— At Edinburgh, William Cathcart, Esq. of 


‘ours. 
23. At 42, York Place, Edinburgh, William 


» Esq. 
4. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean M , wife 
of Mr Robert Christie, tobacconist, Edinburgh. 
25. At Trinity, near Edinburgh, Miss A. M. 
Duff, youngest ny wes of the late Captain 
George Royal Navy. 


Deatiis. 





Mrs Elizabeth Mol ¥ 
Deuchar, jun. mere! Edinburgh. 
28. At Oxenfordmains, Mrs Elizabeth Steven. 


son, relict of Mr~David Hunter, farmer, Fala-' 


mains. 

— At Hammersmith, near London, Lord Ar. 
chibald Hamilton, M.P. for Lanarkshire. His 
Lordship had so far recovered from his previous 
illness, that he was making arrangements for his 
departure for Scotland, but, unfortunately, the 

ects of a severe cold, caught from a too sudden 
exposure to the air, terminated his life. 

29. Ather house, No. 34, North Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, Miss Anne Macleod, daughter of the’ 
late John Macleod, Esq. of Macleod, 

Lately, In his tent, near Nagpore, East Indies, 
Lieutenant Dallas, son of Major Dallas, late of 
Maesllemystyn, Montgomeryshire. This promi- 
sing young man was perfidiously murdered by 
his black servant, who had been blamed for bad 
conduct; the assassin escaped. \ 

Lately. Mr John Drummond, parochial:school- 
master, Comrie. 

Lately. At Winchester, the Right Hon. Lady 
Mary Murray. 


SIR HENRY MONCREIFF WELLWOOD, Barr. 


Aug. 9. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Sir Henry 
Moncreiff Wellwood of Tullibole, Bart. one of 
the Ministers of St Cuthbert’s, in the 76th year of 
his age, and 56th of his ministry. In the death 
of Sir Henry society has lost one of its most re- 
spected ornaments, and our church the most dig- 
nified and venerable of its Functionaries. Though 
he has died full of years and of honours, his loss is 
not the less to be deplored. Uniting, in the highest 
degree, strong practical sense and wisdom with ster- 
ling rectitude of principle and undeviating con- 
sistency of conduct,—the most liberal and en- 
lightened views with active and unwearied bene- 
volente,—and a deep sense of religion with a con- 
stant illustration of its doctrines in the unobtru- 
sive piety of his life,—Sir Henry Moncreiff form- 
ed altogether an example and a model on which 
the members of his sacred profession might form 
themselves, and admirably calculated at once to 
dignity and elevate the character of a clergyman. 

ere are other men of more brilliant and versa- 
tile ability, but for strength of judgment, and pe- 
netrating sagaeity, he has left no equal. Far re- 
moved on the one hand from a lukewarm profes- 
sion of Christian truth, he also evinced a disdain- 
ful repugnance to all fanatical zeal and morbid 
sentiment. Sincere in piety, and strict in princi- 
le, to a degree which few maintain, he also ex- 
bited by his conduct, that a devout may be also 
a manly character; and that there is no neces- 
sary connexion between evangelical doctrine, and 
those weaknesses in the mob of its professors, 
which have covered the best of principles with un- 
merited reproach. 

As — Sir Henry Moncreiff was distin- 
guished by enlarged and comprehensive views of 
scripture truths, as well as for the strict evangeli- 
cai purity of his doctrine; and no one ever 
sessed in a higher degree the art of enforcing pre- 

in a manner at once striking and impressive. 
Vigorous musculine sense was his on character- 
c¢; and it rather gained than its force by 
the homely dress in which it was sometimes cloth- 
ed. He had evidently been a close and attentive 
observer of life; and he drew from the vast stores 
of his experience and observation, those apt and 
felicitous illustrations which impressed indelibly 
on the mind the precept or doctrine which it was 


his object to enforce. In the most ordinary sense 
of the word he would not be called eloquent, yet 
there breathed fervour in his address, which im- 
pressed his hearers with more than the force of 
oratory. They who have only read his sermons, 
can form no adequate idea of them as they were 
delivered. His manner, always impressive, be- 
came liarly interesting in the latter years of 
his jife; and there was something epee | 
touching on those rare occasions when he appeal- 
ed to the feelings. His writings are stamped with 
the character of his eloquence, and exhibit a fe 
nuine picture of the predominant quality of his 
mind, which consisted in a strong love of the use- 
ful, mixed with a contempt for the mere el 

cies and graces of ornament. He never acquired, 
and probably never studied, that ease and variety 
of illustration which is requisite to constitute a 
popular author. 

His talents were more practical than speculs- 
tive, and accordingly it was in business and de 
bate chiefly that he excelled. His manner in de- 
bate was pointed and direct; at once, without 
preface or explanation, he directed his attack 
against the weak part of his adversary, and ha- 
ving shown the falla¢y of his leading points ad- 
duced, took no notice of what was Subordinate. 
—- by no means an eloquent speaker, and 
searcely even a regular debater, he commanded 
the — of his opponents, and the confidence 
of his friends, for a long period of time, abound- 
ing in contests which were keenly and ably dis- 
cussed, principally by the weight of his personal 
character—by the manly fairness of his depert- 
ment, and the opinion entertained of the sound- 
ness and solidity of his judgment. The influence 
which he had acquired was merited, not only by 
his conduct as a leader in the Church Courts, but 
also by the management of the inquiries of com- 
mittees, and in general business; scheme of 
the Widows’ Fund will remain a lasting récord 
of his industry, talent, and benevolence. While 
friends venerate his memory on accaqunt of his 
private worth, his claims on the public regard are 
of no ordinary kind. He lived an exemplary 
member of the Church of Christ; of that can- 
gregation over which he presided sa long, he ™ 
a faithtul and affectionate pastor. fe 
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